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This brief history of Spanish civilization has been prepared as 
a new kind of reader for college students at the intermediate 
level. Professor Marin selects the most significant aspects of 
Spanish political and cultural history and, in essays on the main 
epochs, gives a broad discussion of their essential characteristics 
and their contribution to Western civilization. 


The text is divided into two parts of five chapters each, with 
an Introduction that outlines the main geographical features of 
the Iberian Peninsula and describes their effects on the historical 
development of its peoples. Part One, “Espafia, cruce de 
culturas”, starts with a brief account of the earliest cultures on 
the Peninsula and ends with a chapter on Medieval Spain, 
analyzing the significance of the Reconquista and the progress of 
the various Christian kingdoms. Here emphasis is given to such 
outstanding institutions as the municipios and the cortes as well 
as to the outstanding cultural and artistic achievements. Part 
Two, “Espafia como nacién”, covers the period from the era of 
the Reyes Catélicos to the present day. In this section an entire 
chapter is devoted to the major topics of the Golden Age, 
from religious and philosophical thought to art and literature. 
The last chapter is concerned with main trends of Spanish 
thought and the arts during the 19th and 20th centuries. The 
guiding principle in these cultural chapters has been to provide 
a suitable background for the study of Spanish literature. 


La Civilizacién Espaiola is written in simple style to enable 
students in either the second or third semester to read it with 
ease and concentrate on the ideas without having to struggle 
with too many linguistic difficulties. The text is beautifully 
illustrated, each chapter has a Cuestionario, and there is a chron- 
ological appendix as well as a complete end vocabulary. 
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LA GENERACION PUERTORRIQUENA DEL CUARENTA 


Seymour MENTON 
University of Kansas 


En una é de desorientacién artistica 
por todo el mundo hispanico, se destaca la 
actividad intensa de un grupo de jévenes 
puertorriquefios que se van formando a 
partir de 1940. Haas la fecha, su género 
predilecto ha sido el cuento y la nueva 
antologia de René Marqués, Cuentos 
puertorriquettos de hoy (1959), ofrece 
una magnifica de estudiar toda 
esa promocién. 

De los ocho autores representados en la 
antologia, seis nacieron entre 1925 y 1929. 
Los otros dos, René Marqués y Abelardo 
Diaz Alfaro nacieron en 1919 y cronoldgi- 
camente no forman parte de la Generacién 
del Cuarenta aunque Marqués ha logrado 
constituirse su jefe indiscutible. Diaz Alfaro 
se considera como figura de enlace con la 
Generacién del Treinta por su ultimo 
cuento “Los perros” que revela el deseo 
bien logrado de universalizar el criollismo 
de su propia generacién. 

En todos los autores se funden la estética 
universal contemporanea y una conciencia 
puertorriquefia muy fuerte, la cual en parte 
se debe a su procedencia. Casi todos 
nacieron y se criaron fuera de lo que se 
llama la 4rea metropolitana. Tampoco son 
de Ponce, la segunda ciudad de Puerto 
Rico. Llegan a la capital de todas partes de 
la isla: Catafio, Trujillo Alto, Caguas, 
Arecibo, Guayama y Aguadilla. José Luis 
Gonzalez nacié en Santo Domingo pero se 
crié en Guaynabo y en San Juan. La 
identificacién con la tierra y sobre todo con 
el pueblo de Puerto Rico se refuerza con 
los estudios, la estancia en Nueva York y el 
trabajo a que se dedican estos autores. De 
los ocho representados en la antologia de 
Marqués, sélo Salvador de Jesis no es 
universitario. Cinco de ellos estudiaron en 


la Universidad de Puerto Rico; tres ya 
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tienen la maestria; uno est4 para doctorarse; 
cuatro han estudiado en universidades 
norteamericanas y uno estuvo en el ejército 
de los Estados Unidos por dos afios. Su 
conciencia puertorriquefa los ha llevado a 
casi todos a una labor docente. Edwin 
Figueroa es catedratico de literatura en la 
Universidad de Puerto Rico mientras que 
José Luis Gonzalez lo es en México. René 
Marqués, Pedro Juan Soto y Emilio Diaz 
Valcarcel trabajan en la Educacién de la 
Comunidad del Departamento de In- 
struccién Publica de Puerto Rico. Ellos 
forman el niicleo de la Generacién del 
Cuarenta y sus aspiraciones literarias se 
reflejan en la obra de sus colegas artistas: 
Rafael Tufifio, José Meléndez Contreras y 
Lorenzo Homar. José Luis Vivas es actual- 
mente profesor de una secundaria pero 
también colaboré en la Educacién de la 
Comunidad. Abelardo Diaz Alfaro, después 
de varios afios de trabajador social, actual- 
mente sirve de libretista en la radioemisora 
WIPR del Departamento de Instruccién 
Publica. Salvador de Jesus también trabaja 
por el Departamento de Instruccién Publica 
en la Division de Finanzas, asi es que de 
todo el grupo sdélo José Luis Gonzalez no es 
empleado del gobierno de Puerto Rico. 
Ademas de los detalles biograficos que 
comparten estos autores, también los hay 
bibliograficos. Casi todos se dieron a 
conocer en la revista Asomante de la 
Universidad de Puerto Rico y en la pagina 
literaria del periddico El mundo, agui- 
joneados por los certamenes celebrados por 
el Ateneo de Puerto Rico. Los libros de 
cuentos ya publicados por esta generacién 
son relativamente pocos. Edwin Figueroa 
y Salvador de Jesis apenas estan pre- 
rando su primera obra; Diaz Alfaro, 


edro Juan Soto, Marqués, José Luis Vivas 
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y Diaz Valcdrcel no tienen mds que una 
coleccién de cuentos cada uno y sdlo José 
Luis Gonz4lez tiene cuatro tomos de cuen- 
tos y una novela corta. Sin embargo, la Pro- 
mocién de] Cuarenta est4 entrando actual- 
mente en pleno vigor: cinco de los autores 
estin preparando nuevas colecciones de 
cuentos y seis ya han escrito o estan 
su primera novela. El es 
tablecimiento del Club del Libro de Puerto 
Rico por René Marqués parece asegurar 
la publicacién de estas nuevas obras y debe 
estimular la futura produccién de este 
grupo todavia joven. 

a que se ha sefialado la homogeneidad 
bio-bibliogréfica de la Generacién del 
Cuarenta, conviene examinar mas de cerca 
su literatura: contenido, forma e in- 
fluencias. En el prélogo a Cuentos 
puertorriquefios de hoy, René Marqués la 
caracteriza muy bien . . . hasta cierto punto. 
Afirma el papel fundamental de los pre- 
cursores: Manuel Zeno Gandia, Miguel 
Meléndez Mujfioz, Luis Lloréns Torres, 
Antonio S. Pedreira, Tomas Blanco, Emilio 
S. Belaval y Enrique Laguerre. Nota la 
ausencia de la literatura espafiola en la 
década de 1936-1946. La falta de comuni- 
cacién con Hispanoamérica, a causa de la 
Segunda Guerra Mundial, impidié que los 
autores puertorriquefios se mantuvieran al 
dia con sus contempordneos latinoameri- 
canos; s6lo conocian las obras de Horacio 
Quiroga, Rémulo Gallegos y Juan Bosch. 
Aislados de Europa y de Hispanoamérica 
durante la Guerra, llegaron a conocer la 
literatura de los Estados Unidos y la litera- 
tura europea a través de sus traducciones 
al inglés. Sélo después de la Guerra des- 
cubrieron a Jorge Luis Borges, Novds Calvo 
y Guillermo 

Siguiendo la pauta mundial de la 
posguerra, los temas de casi todos los 
cuentos son sicolégicos y filoséficos. El 
campesino pintoresco y a veces explotado 
frente a un paisaje rural que o refleja o 
queda impasible a su estado ha cedido su 
lugar al hombre urbano torturado por dudas 
y angustias en un ambiente existencialista. 
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En el autoandlisis de los personajes el tema 
del sexo se trata con bastante audacidad. 
No sélo la tematica sino también la 
técnica no tiene nada que pedir frente a 
la literatura mundial. Coexisten el estilo 
lacénico inspirado en Hemingway y Camus 
yla ne desbordada de Joyce y Faulk- 
ner. E] mondlogo interior y las escenas 
retrospectivas se emplean con frecuencia 
ps deshilvanar las situaciones incompre- 
ensibles con que se inician los cuentos. 
Aunque Marqués caracteriza muy bien 
esta generacién, no explica la razén de su 
existencia. ¢Por qué no existe una gener- 
acién artistica del cuarenta en todos los 
paises hispanicos? Es que las opiniones 
politicas de Marqués no lo permiten re- 
conocer la identidad de la Generacién del 
Cuarenta con el movimiento reformador 
de Luis Mufioz Marin, quien comenzé a 
representar las esperanzas de la mayoria de 
los puertorriquefios a partir de 1940. 
Nacido en 1919, Marqués Ilegé a la 
adolescencia en los afios infaustos que 
sucedieron a la crisis econémica de 1929. 
Durante sus afios formativos, la situacién 
de Puerto Rico estaba tan mala que muchos 
patriotas sinceros respaldaron pasiva o 
activamente los esfuerzos violentos de 
Pedro Albizu Campos y los nacionalistas. 
En cambio, los jévenes nacidos entre 1925 
y 1929, no se sienten tan hechizados por la 
figura profética de Albizu Campos. Sus 
afios adolescentes presenciaron la esperanza 
del pueblo en 5 programa de Mufoz 
Marin. Hoy dia, nadie, sea independentista 
o estadista, puede negar la gran transfor- 
macién de Puerto Rico que se ha llevado a 
cabo durante el régimen de Mufioz Marin. 
E] plan de fomento ha inclufdo la reforma 
pyaar la industrializacién, la extensién y 
el mejoramiento de la instruccién piblica y 


el mayor desarrollo de la cultura puertorri- 
quefia. Como se ha visto, casi todos los 
escritores de esta antologia trabajan por el 
gobierno contribuyendo a la realizacién del 
programa de Mufioz y recibiendo su apoyo 
oficial por su labor artistica. 

Aunque la aparicién de la Generacién 
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La GeneraciOn PuerrorriqgueNa Der 


del Cuarenta corresponde a la realidad 
puertorriquefia, a primera vista resulta algo 
anacrénica dentro de las letras hispano- 
americanas. Por su gran conciencia puer- 
torriquefia, su identidad con los de abajo 
y su protesta social, estos jévenes puertorri- 
5 se parecen a los novelistas de la 

evolucién mexicana, al grupo proletariado 
del Ecuador y a tantos otros autores his- 
panoamericanos que pintaron las con- 
diciones netamente nacionales de su pats a 
partir del primer decenio del siglo actual 
pero sobre todo entre 1930 y 1945. En esos 
afios las condiciones en Puerto Rico no eran 
propicias para la formacién de grupos 
literarios y por eso, lo que no se expresé 
entonces est4 saliendo a la luz ahora. No 
obstante, el criollismo puertorriquefio no 
tiene cardcter rezagado porque est4 intima- 
mente fundido con la temética y la forma 
contemporaneas. A pesar de su juventud 
y de sus pocas obras, estos escritores revelan 
ya dos etapas, reconocidas or Marqués en 
sus propios cuentos, y también visibles en 
los de Diaz Alfaro, Pedro Juan Soto y 
Emilio Diaz Valcdrcel. En la primera etapa, 
el tema netamente puertorriquefio se pre- 
senta de una manera directa y sincera. Luego 
los autores se adentran en las literatures 
contemporaneas y tratan de dar més uni- 
versalidad a sus propios temas al mismo 
tiempo que revisten sus cuentos de una 
técnica tan experimental que a veces llega 
a predominar sobre el contenido. No cabe 
duda de que estos autores se estén compro- 
bando a si mismos y al mundo entero que 
han leido a los grandes maestros actuales 
y que son capaces de adaptar ingeniosa- 
mente las innovaciones mas atrevidas a sus 
temas puertorriquefios. E] rumbo definitivo 
de la Generacién del Cuarenta queda por 
resolverse. ¢Caer4n en una asterilidad 
gongorina o reaccionar4n absorbiendo de 


una manera mds madura la experimen- 
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tacién técnica para utilizarla con mesura 
cuando conviene? El papel de preceptor 
que ejerce Marqués por su edad, su talento 
indiscutible y su iniciativa en la formacién 
del Club del Libro de Puerto Rico le dan 
una gran responsabilidad en el desarrollo 
futuro de este grupo que podré llegar a 
constituir la expresién artistica de la 
nacionalidad madura de Puerto Rico. En 
Cuentos puertorriqueios de hoy, Marqués 
define la Generacién del Cuarenta. Aun- 
que la mitad de los cuentos que incluye ya 
aparecieron en las antologias de Asomante 
(1956), de Concha Meléndez (1957) y de 
Paul J. Cooke (1956)?, la contribucién de 
Marqués consiste en haber limitado su 
selecci6n a cuentos buenos y_ repre- 
sentativos, en su gran mayoria, del grupo 
homogéneo formado por los seis autcres de 
la Generacién del Cuarenta, su maestro 
Marqués y su precursor mds inmediato, 
Abelardo Diaz Alfaro. El prélogo, a pesar 
de su imperdonable laguna politico-social, 
define bien los origenes literarios y las 
caracteristicas de la generacién. Los ensayos 
biogr4ficos y autobiograficos de cada autor 
proporcionan al piblico por primera vez 
datos completos sobre estos jévenes y la 

romesa de nuevas obras que enriqueceran 
. produccién literaria de Puerto Rico en 
un periodo de gran estancamiento literario 
para la mayoria de los paises hispano- 


americanos. 


NOTAS 


1 René Marqués, Cuentos puertorriquefios de 
hoy, México: Club del Libro de Puerto Rico, 
2 Asomante, niimero antolégico, 3 (1956), Sen 
Juan, Puerto Rico; Concha Meléndez, El cuento, 
antologia puertorriquefios, m1, 

iciones Estado Libre Asociado 


de Puerto Rico, 1957; ‘Paul J Cooke, Antologia 
Illinois: 


de cuentos Godfrey, 
Monticello College, 


THE EPIGRAPHS IN ESTEBAN ECHEVERRIA’S “LA CAUTIVA” 
Epcar C. Know ron, Jr. 


University of Hawaii 


Most teachers and students of Spanish 
American literature have some acquaint- 
ance with Esteban Echeverria’s verse-ro- 
mance, “La Cautiva.” It is possible, how- 
ever, that not all will have considered the 
use made by this Argentinian poet of the 
epigraph in this poem. 

About one-third of the poem is present- 
ed in Nina Lee Weisinger’s Readings from 
Spanish-American Authors (D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1929).* No epigraph, how- 
ever, is included in this extended selection, 
nor is reference made to the part played by 
the epigraph in the poem. 

The Antologia de poetas hispano-ameri- 
canos of Menéndez y Pelayo, as reprinted 
in 1927-1928 in Madrid, ‘includes in its 
fourth volume, between pp. 175 and 238 
the complete poem, with the exception of 
the epigraphs. The editor discusses La 
Cautiva on pages clxx-clxxii of his intro- 
duction in the same volume, and mentions 
the epigraph placed by Walter at the be- 
ginning of his translation of the leyenda 
into German, “Res, non verba,” without 
mentioning any of the epigraphs which are 
part of the Spanish original. 

Sketches of the use made of the epi 
as a literary device are available in ge 
seventh volume of Pierre Larousse’s Grand 
dictionnaire wuniversel du XIX°* siécle 
(Paris, 1870), p. 715, and in the twentieth 
volume of the Enciclopedia universal 
ilustrada (Bilbao, Madrid, Barcelona, no 
date), p. 287. These sources indicate that 
its use did not extend back into antiquity. 
It appears to have had a vogue particularly 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
in European literature, and to have been 
revived at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century in the works of the Romantics. 


Retention of the epigraphs of the poem 


seems to be desirable, inasmuch as 
Echeverria made use of them within the 
tradition of writers like Byron or Sir 
Walter Scott; their omission robs the poem 
of one of its characteristically Romantic 
features, and may even be a disservice to 
the reader or student. 

The epigraph’s importance and popu- 
larity have varied from age to age; the long 
neglect of the epigraph among people in- 
terested in literature was recently men- 
tioned in a book review of Niven Busch’s 
California Street which appeared on page 
61 of the June 22, 1959 Pacific edition of 
Time magazine, where epigraphmanship 
was heralded as being something deserving 
of study by writers. 

The Time review lists some of the vir- 
tues of the epigraph, as well as some of the 
dangers which lurk in its use. The pur- 
poses and dangers of the epigraph are brief- 
ly indicated in the first volume of Federico 
Carlos Sainz de Robles’s Ensayo de un 
diccionario de la literatura, published in 
1949 in Madrid, on pp. 406-407. 


The uses to which epigraphs are put may be 
sum briefly: 


1) to resume the substance of a chapter, para- 
graph, or speech; 

2) to serve as a motto or maxim for a work, or 
portion of a work; 

3) to indicate the author’s intention; 

4) to indicate the spirit of the work; 

5.) to place what is written under the protection 
of an authority on the material; 

6) to serve as a sort of tag or emblem. 


Dangers of the epigraph are several: 
1) _ epigraph may be superior to what fol- 
OWS It. 


2) The epigraph may be a sign of the pedantry 
of its user. 


3) The epigraph may fail in fulfilling its pur- 
or purposes. 

3 epigraph may pe too long. 
The epigraph ma ve little or no connec- 
tion with what fo x bony 
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Ecueverria’s “La Cautiva” 


The characteristics of a good epigraph 
have been outlined at the close of the ac- 
count of the use of this literary device 
from the Larousse dictionary mentioned 
above. According to this source, a good epi- 
graph is to be clear, appropriate. It is to be 
taken from an author known by literate 
readers. It is to express the thought of the 
writer who employs it, if not the spirit of 
the work into which it is incorporated. 

That Echeverria himself thought of the 
epigraph as a significant part of a literary 
work may be deduced from his own in- 
dication of his purpose in using an epi- 
graph at the beginning of another of his 
works, the Proyecto o Prospecto de una 
obra periddica: “El epigrafe que antecede 
te senala, carisimo lector, el blanco de 
nuestra pefola y te da humos para que 
puedas rastrear sin tropiezo nuestra calafia 
aunque no la forma que revestimos, lo que 
nada hace al caso, pues las formas, segan 
algunos filésofos, no siendo mds que ac- 
cidentes de la materia, lo que importa es 
fijar la consideracién en la indole, cardcter, 
y genio de los individuos para poder con 
certidumbre aplicarles el proverbio—de tal 
padre, tal hijo.”* 

On p. 12 of the prologue to the collec- 
tion of Péginas literarias just quoted from, 
Arturo Capdevila has suggested that an 
epigraph from Byron was one of the chief 
factors in the success of verses by Echeverria 
published in “La Gaceta,” the Buenos 
Aires newspaper, for July 9, 1830. 

It is reasonable to assume that 
Echeverria chose his epigraphs with some 
care, and that his readers would consider 
them as fulfilling a legitimate function 
even if Capdevila may be suspected of ex- 
aggerating the importance of an apt epi- 
graph in assuring the success of an artistic 
creation from a young writer, not yet se- 
curely established in the affections of a 
reading public. 

In Bit annotated selections from “La 


Cautiva” which come between pp. 169 and 
181 of An Anthology of 
Literature (New York: 
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Crofts., Inc., 1946), E. Herman Hespelt 
calls attention to the two earliest epi- 
graphs of those used by Echeverria 
in his poem, with the remark that 
they serve as Leitmotivs of the poem, 
which are defined as (1) the vast- 
ness of the pampas, and (2) the no 
bility of a courageous woman. The placing 
of these two epigraphs may seem strange; 
as arranged in this anthology, both epi- 
graphs come between the title of the first 
division of the poem, “E] desierto,” and the 
text of the poem. 

The first of these epigraphs, which sug- 
gests the great expanse of the pampas, is 
a quotation from Victor Hugo’s poem, 
“Mazeppa,” dated May, 1828. It should be 
said that Echeverria ascribes his epigraphs 
only to author, and does not give a more 
detailed indication of the source. The 
Hugo passage may be found on page 40b 
of the fourteenth edition (1880) of the 
French poet’s Les Orientales, and reads as 
follows: “Ils vont. L’espace est grand.” 

In Hugo’s poem, the reference is to one 
rider, Mazeppa, and his horse; Echeverria 
has used it to refer to a group of savages 
on horseback. The line is appropriate in 
either context; Echeverria is able to use an 
epigraph with flexibility. The original 
reference of the epigraph is used by him 
with freedom and imagination; he takes 
advantage of the brevity desired in the epi- 
graph by quoting only a memorable, sug- 
gestive, and appropriate fragment. 

The second epigraph given in Hespelt’s 
edition has no bearing on “E] desierto,” the 
first of the ten divisions of “La Cautiva,” 
and is not found in the printing of the en- 
tire poem published the Editorial 
Sopena Argentina, Buenos Aires (consult- 
ed in the 1940, second edition). Hespelt’s 
version agrees with the text as published 
between pp. 68 and 94 of the first volume 
of Oscar R Beltran’s Antologia de poetas 
y prosistas americanos (Buenos Aires, no 
date). 


This epigraph is a fragment from Byron’ s 
Don Juan. The whole problem as to its 
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appropriateness, proper position, and form 
will be clarified by reference to its appear- 
ance in the Obras completas of Echeverria, 
on p. 33 of the first volume, published in 
Buenos Aires, in 1870. The passage, which 
is part of the 120th stanza of the fifth 
canto of Don Juan, is as follows: 

Female hearts are such a genial soil 

For kinder feelings, whatsoe’er their nation, 
They naturally pour the ‘wine and oil’ 
Samaritans in every situation. 

With the English text is given a prose 
translation, clarifying the meaning for the 
Spanish reader: “En todo clima el corazén 
de la mujer es tierra fértil en afectos 
generosos;—ellas en cualquier circunstancia 
de la vida saben, como la Samaritana, 
prodigar el dleo y el vino.” 

The Spanish version, with its elimina- 
tion of the quotation marks around “wine 
and oil” or “el dleo y el vino,” gains in 
seriousness over the English original. 

The poem’s title is “La Cautiva,” and 
the Byron passage serves to suggest to the 
reader something of the character of Maria, 
“captive” heroine of the poem. 

As printed in the Obras completas, the 
Byron epigraph amplifies the title of the 
poem. On p. 35, the title of the poem is 
repeated, and beneath it are printed first 
the indication that what follows is the 
“primera parte” of “first part” of the . 
and next the title of this part: a de- 
sierto,” with the epigraph from Hugo next, 
between this title and the text of the poem. 

What Hespelt interpreted as the Leit- 
motivs of the poem may be considered as 
expansions of its title and of the title of the 
first part,—which makes it possible to read 
the poem from a slightly different perspec- 
tive. For Hespelt, the poem’s main themes 
are the two we have mentioned; for a read- 
er who thinks of each epigraph as throw- 
ing light on the title it Fellows, the poem 
will be viewed as a whole (dealing with 
Maria, the “captive”) with ten distinct 
parts, each of which formally is on a plane 
with the others. This is not to deny the 
importance of the depiction of the pampas 
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in the poem, but merely to suggest that 
Echeverria’s use of the epigraph was more 
straightforward and less sophisticated than 
the concept of the Leitmotiv might imply. 

The second part of the poem, entitled 
“El festin,” depicts a wild celebration of 
the Indians after their raid, in the course 
of which a number of captives have been 
taken. The epigraph is from the third 
canto of Dante’s Inferno, as Hespelt tells 
his readers on p. 172 of his anthology, 
where an English translation is also pro- 
vided. The Spanish reader might not feel 
the need of a Spanish version of this pas- 
sage, which reads as follows: 

. . . orribile favelle, 

parole di dolor, accenti d’ira, 

voci alte e fioche, e suon di man con ella 
facevan un tumulto.. . 

The third part of the poem is entitled 
“El pufial,” and the epigraph sets the mood 
for what follows. The heroine, making use 
of her dagger to cut her husband’s bonds 
after killing an Indian cacique, helps him 
to make his escape with her. The epigraph 
is taken from Calderén’s play, La Puente 
de Mantible, a passage in which Guido de 
Borgofia declares to his beloved Floripes, 
sister of the Moor Fierabras, his debt to 
her.® 

The epigraph foreshadows Bridn’s words 
to Maria of gratitude and renewed 
strength, found on p. 68 of the Obras com- 
pletas, 1: “Tu valor me infunde fuerza. . .” 

Echeverria permits a reminiscence of the 
epigraph which preceded the first part of 
the poem to become a natural part of his 
poetic text in this part as Maria and Bridn 
venture out on the pampas, when he re- 
peats in different stanzas: “Ellos van. . .” 
Cp. 69) and: 

Ellos van.—Vasto, profundo 
Como el pdéramo del mundo 
Misterioso es el que pisan. . . (p. 70) 

The fourth part of the is called 
“La alborada,” attack by 
a group of horsemen of the Indian camp 
with the rescue of the _—— captives. 


The epigraph is taken from the chorus 
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Ecueverria’s “La Cautrva” 


describing the battle of Maclodio found in 
Manzoni Il Conte di Carmagnola.' 
Echeverria’s account of the butchery lives 
up to the promise of Manzoni’s passage. 

“El pajonal” is the fifth part of the poem, 
for which another passage from Dante 
serves as epigraph. It is given on p. 77 of 
the Obras completas, 1, both in Italian and 
in Spanish translation.* In this section of 
the poem, Maria hopefully seeks to com- 
fort and revive the wounded, exhausted 
Brian. The Spanish translation of the epi- 
graph might help the reader understand 
the Italian original, with its poetic word 
order which might create difficulty in 
understanding for a reader not sure of 
Italian. 

“La espera” is the title of the sixth part 
of the poem, in which Bridn is too weak 
to stand, and Maria keeps vigil. The poet’s 
choice of epigraph here is a passage from 
Moreto’s play, La confusidn de un jardin. 
The words are spoken by Don Luis, who 
has made his way to the garden of D. 
Beatriz’s home in order to have a secret 
interview with her. Echeverria has used 
this line, rich in psychological truth, to 
suggest to the reader how long this period 
of anxious, hopeful waiting must seem to 
Maria. The epigraph anticipates Eche- 
verria’s sympathetic exclamation: 

jCuén larga 
‘Aquella 
Seria a su coemalt (p 8 89 of Obras completas, 1) 

The seventh part of the poem is entitled 
“La quemazén” and begins with a quota- 
tion from Lamartine’s continuation of 
Byron’s Childe Harold. The Lamartine 

m is entitled “Le Dernier Chant du 

elerinage d’Harold” and the line quoted 
appears in the nineteenth stanza of the 
canto.’ As originally used, this line marks 
the climax of a sea fight between Harold’s 
men and the hostile Ottoman Turk; in the 
poem by Echeverria it precedes the heroic 
rescue by Maria of her wounded husband 
from a pampas fire. 

In the eighth part of the poem, entitled 
“Brian,” the poet recounts Bridn’s delirium 
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and death. From Bridn’s lips are heard 
reminiscences of his past deeds of bravery 
as a warrior, which are foreshadowed by 
an epigraph drawn from Lamartine’s “Frag- 
ments du Poéme d’Antar.”® 

The Spanish translation,. as given on 
page 101 of the first volume of Echeverria’s 
Obras completas, is as follows: 

Los guerreros y aun los bridones de la batalla 
Existen para atestiguar las victorias de mi brazo. 
Debo mi renombre a mi espada. 

A note at the bottom of the page tells us 
that this epigraph comes from Lamartine’s 
quotations of fragments from the famous 
poet Antar.® Antar was a famous Arabian 
poet, but is also the protagonist of a heroic 
poem. In the seventh volume of the 
Ocuvres complétes of Lamartine, as pub- 
lished in Parie in 1861, the author tells us 
how he translated into French from an 
oral Italian rendition of an Arabic original 
made by his dragoman. 

The ninth part of the poem is entitled 
“Maria” and is exceptional in that it is 
prefaced by two epigraphs, the first of 
which is anonymous: “Fallece ranza y 
crece tormento.” It is found only in the 
Obras completas, 1 Cp. 115) among the 
editions consulted by us, and we have been 
unsuccessful in locating its source. The 
second epigraph is given both in Italian 
and in a Spanish version: “La muerte 
parecia / Bella en su rostro bello,” and is 
taken from Petrarch’s “Trionfo della 
Morte.” The Petrarch quotation is a 
felicitously chosen introduction to Eche- 
verria’s account of Maria’s death and 
transfiguration. 

The epigraph to the epilogue, or tenth 
part of ‘ ‘Ta Cautiva,” as printed on p. 131 
of the Obras completas, 1, of Echeverria, 
appears in both the French original, taken 
from the works of Lamartine,™ and in 
Spanish translation: “zEres, placida luz, el 
alma de ellos?” The douce lumiére (placida 
luz) mentioned in Lamartine’s is 
from an evening star; a part of his con- 
ception is the idea that the light from the 
star may be the soul of one who passed 
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away. 

Eaivente guided perhaps by Lamar- 
tine, suggests that the lights which appear 
on high over the ombi tree of the pampas, 
may be the spirits or souls of Maria and of 
Brian. 

In our survey of the epigraphs used in 
La Cautiva we have seen that the epi- 
graphs come from Old World literature: 
Hugo, Lamartine, Dante, Manzoni, 
Petrarch, Calderén, Moreto, Byron, and 
(through Lamartine) the Arabic heroic 

m dealing with Antar. 

Ramén Villasuso, in his prologue to the 
Sopena edition of works of Echeverria, 
speaks (p. 5) of the poet's aversion to 
Spain and to Spanish peninsular literature. 
He quotes criticism (p. 6) from Calixto 
Oyuela’s Carta a Rafael Obligado, which 
comments unfavorably on Echeverria’s dis- 
regard of the Hispanic literary tradition 
and overdependence on the French Ro- 
mantic writers. The presence of examples 
from the Golden Age drama of peninsular 
Spain, and from English and Italian litera- 
ture, among these epigraphs suggests that 
Echeverria did not completely abjure his 
Spanish literary heritage and that a con- 
siderable variety of literary influences 
shaped his creative work. 

In every case, Echeverria’s epigraphs 
serve to amplify the titles they accompany. 
In general, they are brief, and those which 
are in a foreign language are almost al- 
ways glossed by a Spanish translation. It is 
likely that the authors from whose works 
the epigraphs are chosen would be known 
by literate readers of Echeverria’s day. 

Some editors have omitted the epigraphs 
from the text of “La Cautiva.” This may 
prevent the reader from gaining a well- 
rounded idea of the poem as a whole. The 
change in arrangement of the epigraphs, 
too, which occurs in some of the printed 
versions, alters the concept of the relative 
importance of the various parts of the 
poem. 

If the arrangement as given in the Obras 
completas, 1, is respected, the vastness of 
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the pampas presented in the first part, “el 
desierto” introduces a series of compelling 
scenes, such as the pampas fire. 

In his “Advertencia a la Cautiva” 
Echeverria indicated his chief purpose in 
writing the poem in these words: “El 
principal designio del autor de la Cautiva 
ha sido pintar algunos rasgos de la 
fisonomia poética del desierto. . .” If the 
poem is read with the help given by the 
titles and the epigraphs of its parts, it be- 
comes apparent that several of the various 
parts may be best viewed as representing 
“rasgos” or “characteristics” of the pampas. 
The first part becomes the “vastness of the 
pampas,” and the other parts may be 
thought of as presenting different aspects 
of the changing scene: “la alborada,” “el 
pajonal,” and “la quemazén,” in particular. 

This is the impression conveyed by the 
comments of Carlos M. Urien who speaks 
of “. . . las impresiones que dominan al 
lector en las descripciones de ‘La Cautiva’: 
el desierto, el pajonal, la quemazén, el 
festin, la noche con sus bellezas, tristezas 
y espantosa lobreguez; cuadros que tanto 
llaman la atencién por la robustez del 
colorido y las bellezas que su pluma traza 
a manera de pincel.”* 

Not only is Echeverria seen to be an in- 
telligent user of the epigraph as a literary 
device, but attention to the placing and 
content of these devices gives the reader 
clues regarding matters of emphasis and 


artistic purpose. 


NOTES 


1 The text of the extracts chosen, introductory 
indication of the importance of the poet in Span- 
ish-American literature, and notes to the poem 
are given on pp. 55-73, 247-248 of this an- 
thology. 

2 Quoted after p. 216 of Esteban Echeverria: 
Paginas literarias, the ninteenth volume of the 
series Grandes Escritores Argentinos, which was 
ublished in Buenos Aires in 1928. (Cf. the 
ifth volume of the Obras completas [Buenos 
Aires, 1874], p. 175). 

3 The passage as quoted on p. 57 of Echeverria’s 
Obras completas, 1, — with the reading given 
on p. 219a of the Obras de D. Pedro Calderén 
de la Barca, 1, edited by J. E. Hartzenbusch, in 
the seventh volume of Biblioteca de Autores 
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Ecueverria’s “La Cauriva” 


Espafioles (Madrid, i and is as follows: 
Yo iba a morir es ver 


Entre barbaros crueles, 


Saliste, hermosa, y valiente. 

The pensar of the third line of the epigraph 
as printed by Beltran (p. 74) and by Frespelt 
(p. 173) is apparently a misprint. 

+ The Italian text is given on p. 30 of the third 
volume of Giuseppe Lipparini’s I Grandi Autori 
della Letteratura Italiana (Milan, 1945): “Gia 
la terra é coperta duccisi;/Tutta é sangue la 
panish trans is given epigra 
on p. 71 of the Obras completas, 1: ne 
muertos la tierra esta cubierta,/ Y la vasta 
llanura toda es sangre.’ 
° The Italian, from the eighth canto of Dante’s 
Inferno, is found on p. 81 of C. H. Grandgent’s 
revised edition of La Divina Commedia (D. C. 
Heath, 1933), as follows: “. . . e lo spirito lasso / 
Conforta e ciba di speranza buona, See 

The Spanish translation is given on p. 77 of 
the Obras completas, 1, in these words: “. . . y 
el 4nimo cansado / De esperanza feliz, nutre, y 
conforta.” 
® The line “j;Qué largas son las horas de deseo!” 
is found on p. 515a of the Comedias escogidas de 
D. Agustin Moreto y Cabana, edited by Luis 
Fernandez-Guerta y Orbe, volume xxxix the 
Biblioteca de Autores Espafoles (Madrid, 1950). 
7 On p. 249 of the Paris 1892 printing of 
Lamartine’s Nouvelles méditations stiques 
bound together with dernier chant du 

slerinage d’Harold and the Chant du Sacre. 
The French text is given in the Obras completas, 
1, 91, as follows: “Voyez . . . Déja la flamme en 
torrens se déploie.” As given in the Paris edition 
referred to, however, the spelling torrents is 
favored. The Spanish translation reads: “Mirad, 
ya en torrente se estiende la llama.” The a 
pearance of the singular, torrente, in the Spani 
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version may account for the fact that the Sopena 
edition of the Echeverria poem changes the 
French word to the singular, torrent. (p. 40). 
8 Lamartine’s original text is given on p. 362 of 
the eighth volume of his |, sora completes 
un, 1861) as part of the section called 
Pensées d’Antar.” They appear, however, in 
reverse order from the way in which they are 
printed in the Obras completas, 1, os Echeverria 
Cp. 101). The eighth volume of the Lamartine 
collection might also be identified as the third 
volume of his Voyage en Orient, 1832-1833. 
Similar passages occur in Hamilton’s translation 
into English of part of the Romance of Antar. 
We quote from this work as presented in W. A. 
Clouston’s Arabian Poetry for English Readers 
(Glasgow, 1881): “I am Antar; and my name is 
far spread for the thrust of my spear and t 
blow of my sword. . .” (p. 203) and “I am he 
of whom warriors can bear witness in the com- 
bat under the turbid battle-dust.” (p. 225). The 
French fragments read as follows: “Je dois ma 
renommée a mon glaive. . .” and “Les guerriers 
et les coursiers eux-mémes / sont 14 pour attester 
les victoires de mon bras.” 
® Pp. 46-47 of this volume, corresponding to the 
second volume of Lamartine’s Souvenirs, impres- 
sions, pensées et paysages pendant un voyage en 
orient 1832-1833 ou Notes d’un Voyageur. 
10 The Italian line is given as follows on p. 532 
of the first volume of D’Ancona and Bacci: 
Manuale della WB, italiana (Florence, 
1928): “Morte bella parea nel suo bel viso.” 
11 The line is found in a poem entitled “Le 
Soir,” printed on p. 28 of Lamartine’s Premiéres 
Méditations poétiques (Paris, 1891) and is as 
follows: “Douce lumiére, es-tu leur 4me?” 
pe as completas, v, p. 143, Buenos Aires, 
1874. 
18 Quoted from pp. 35 and 36 of Urien’s Este- 
ban Echeverria, ensayo critico-histérico sobre su 
vida y obras con motivo de la ereccién de ,su 
estatua (Buenos Aires, 1905). 
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THE REALITY-FANTASY TECHNIQUE OF ALEJANDRO CASONA 


J. Franx Toms 


Purdue University 


In all of the dramas of Alejandro Casona 
there is a blending of reality and fantasy. 
In each of the plays discussed here, Casona 
captivates the imagination and interest of 
his audience by creating on the stage a 
fantastic situation which is brought to a 
startling climax. This use of reality and 
fantasy as a dramatic device to amaze and 
astound the audience is examined in this 
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e curtain rises on the first act of Los 
arboles mueren de pie. The setting appears 
to be a modern office, but upon closer in- 
spection one sees an assortment of in- 
congruous objects. Clerks talk of ominous 
events. All of the action and all of the 
characters are strange and weird. A young 
girl and an older man enter into this set- 
ting. They are expected, and ask to see the 
Director. They obviously have never been 
there before. As they wait, they are sur- 
prised and dismayed by what they see. 
They overhear snatches of conversations 
concerning kidnapped children and drugs. 
A man comes out dressed as a Norwegian 
sailor, but the girl recognizes him as a man 
she has recently seen dressed as a minister. 
As he leaves, a beggar enters and cheer- 
fully places on a table a pearl necklace, 
watches, and wallets. He reports mission 
accomplished. A cry is heard; red lights 
blink; and from a secret door comes a 
hunter with a shotgun and two hunting 
dogs. He telephones asking for three dozen 
live rabbits and 50 hungry hunting dogs. 
He goes out, and the young girl and older 
man who have gradually become more and 
more panic stricken decide to escape from 
what they consider to be either a madhouse 
or a den of thieves. But the door is locked. 
As they search for the secret door, the chill- 
ing sound of howling dogs is heard. Isabel, 


terrified, shrieks: “The 50 hungry dogs”, 
and pounds on the locked door begging for 
help. This is the climatic moment in the 
reality-fantasy technique of Casona. For 
Isabel’s cry of terror is the cry of everyone. 
An absolutely incongruous series of events 
complicated by a surrealistic use of props, 
stage effects, and dialogue has plunged the 
audience into a nightmare. 

Immediately the secretary rushes in ask- 
ing what is wrong. The Director follows, 
and gives a rational explanation for every- 
thing. After this the play continues in a 
normal fashion. The importance of the 
above scenes in insuring the dramatic suc- 
cess of the play cannot be underestimated. 

The same type of situation appears in 
Prohibido suicidarse en primavera except 
that the setting is more subtle, poetical, and 
dreamlike. We find out from a conversa- 
tion between the Doctor and Hans, his 
aid, that the many patients are all there in 
order to commit suicide. There is available 
for them all the possible methods, but all 
have been romanticized by the suggestive 
moods which pervade the atmosphere. 
Even the paintings are suggestive. The 
audience is soon convinced that this must 
really be a “House of Suicides,” and, while 
the idea is grotesque, it also has a horrible 
charm. Then, a young girl rushes from 
the Gallery of Silence crying hysterically: 
“I don’t want to die! I don’t want to die!.” 
And again we have the climatic moment. 
She sobs her story to the Doctor. Hungry 
and desolate, with no one to turn to, she 
came to the “House of Suicides,” but when 
she saw the hanging trees, heard the in- 
visible music, and felt the terror of the 
Black Gallery, she suddenly wanted to live, 
and ran screaming to escape 


Again, all the - he lead one into a 
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fantastic dream world, but then Casona 
leads us right back to reality as the Doctor 
later explains the true purpose of the 
“House of Suicides.” The final two acts of 
the drama are concerned with the problems 
of these people and how they are solved. 
So once more Casona has used a reality- 
— technique to heighten the dramatic 
appeal of the play. 

La sirena varada does not have the shock- 
ing power of the two which we have just 
discussed. But the effect is just as power- 
ful. The setting appears normal except for 
some red and green lights which add a 
touch of fantasy to the scene. There are 
incongruous elements which appear early 
in the act, but they are man-made rather 
than seeming supernatural manifestations. 
The protagonist is Ricardo, a dreamer, 
who is trying to escape from a boring me- 
chanical life by establishing an “Asilo” 
populated by imaginative irrational people. 
The element of fantasy enters with the ar- 
rival of a supernatural being, a siren. Or 
is she really a siren? 

A young girl comes through the window. 
She speaks poetically. She tells Ricardo 
that she is a siren come from the sea to be 
his beloved. Ricardo, caught in an inward 
struggle between reason and imagination, 
asks her to sing a song of the sirens to 
prove that she really is one. So she sings 
a beautiful song from the Songs of Solo- 
mon. As she sings, she momentarily makes 
Ricardo forget his doubts. She draws him 
to her like the siren of antiquity. And the 
song of the siren seems to cast a spell on 
the audience as it is magically drawn into 
the world of fantasy. Once again we later 
discover the truth, but the climatic mo- 
ment of the reality-fantasy technique is the 
song of the siren. 

In each of the three plays so far dis- 
cussed, the dramatic fusion of reality and 
fantasy has occurred in the first act. In 
Siete gritos en el mar it happens in the 
last scenes of the third act. 

The opening action of the play takes 
place on an old ocean liner on Christmas 
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Eve. Eight passengers have been invited to 
dine with the captain in his stateroom. One 
of the guests, Juan de Santillana, a news- 
paperman, sleeps in an armchair out of 
sight of the captain and steward who are 
preparing the table for the Christmas Eve 
dinner. The sound of an accordion playing 
Christmas ballads is heard in the distance. 
Juan has been reading a manuscript writ- 
ten by the old captain of which the last 
page is missing. He awakens while the 
captain and steward talk of ominous events 
which are to happen, and here begins an 
action which the spectator thinks is real 
but is actually fantasy. The guests arrive, 
and the old captain tells them terrifying 
news. They must die that night. There is 
no escape. War has just been declared and 
the orders are to continue on into enemy 
waters and act as a decoy for submarines 
in order to permit a convoy of ships to 
escape. The guests react in a desperate 
fashion. Each bares his soul. Finally, the 
moment that everyone is dreading arrives. 
A terrible explosion is heard, and t lights 
go black. Nothing. Then suddenly, the 
lights go back on and we see the opening 
scene. Juan awakens and is visibly shock- 
ed. Is he dreaming or has he dreamed? And 
at this moment the spectator is just as con- 
fused. Which is reality and which is fan- 
tasy? 

Of course, we find that Juan has dream- 
ed it all. He had been reading the manu- 
script of the former captain, had fallen 
asleep, and the audience had seen his 
dream. This occurs late in the final act, 
and while suspense is maintained until the 
very end when Juan tries to see whether 
he has dreamed the truth, the drama lacks 
the impact of the other three. This is due 
to two reasons. The fantasy, while it is a 
dream and contains stark drama, is not 
really fantasy visually. Also, the climatic 
moment of the reality-fantasy technique 
happens late and not early in the drama. 
But it is effective. 

The next three dramas differ in one im- 


portant respect from those thus far dis- 
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cussed. In the latter there is what first a 

ars to be fantasy explained sataaale 
pe In the former the setting and begin- 
ning are thoroughly realistic, and the ele- 
ment of fantasy enters in the form of a 
supernatural being, such as the Devil or 
Death. 

In La Dama del alba the scene occurs at 
the end of Act 1. In this scene only the 
three small children of the house, and the 
Pilgrim (Death) are on stage. They ask 
her to play a game, and she consents. As 
the game progresses, Death becomes more 
emotionally engrossed and begins to forget 
her identity. As she sings and whirls, she 
laughs. Her laughter continues until she 
is laughing hysterically. The children draw 
back in fear, and the Pilgrim suddenly be- 
comes frightened of herself. She wants to 
know what she has been doing. The chil- 
dren answer “Laughing.” She again asks: 
“Why are my hands warm, and what is 
this that I feel beating here”? The children 
tell her that it is her heart. Death feels so 
tired from her first emotional exertion that 
she must rest. As the act ends, the children 
put her to sleep by playing an old nursery 
game. And Death sleeps and so misses her 
rendezvous. So what appears to be a beauti- 
ful woman playing a harmless game with 
three small children, is Death, laughing 
and feeling the hot flush of the warm 
blood of life for the first time, and being 
os to sleep by three innocent children. 

e dramatic value of this “Danza de la 
muerte” scene cannot be underestimated 
because not only the subsequent plot is 
dependent on it, ‘but also the philosophical 
and psychological interpretation of Death 
in all of her pathos. 

La barca sin pescador begins in the of- 
fice of a young financier Ricardo Jordan. 
He is about to go bankrupt. As he sits in 
his office, the noise of rain can be heard 
outside, and mingled with this sound is a 
monotonous music. The Devil enters dress- 
ed in a nondescript black suit and offers 
Ricardo help in exchange for his soul. All 
Jordan has to do is to commit the one 
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crime of which thus far he is innocent— 
murder. Ricardo refuses, but the Devil 
tells him that he can commit murder by 
thought and desire and Jord4n becomes 
interested. The lights dim so that only the 
two figures remain illuminated. The Devil 
describes a village in Norway. A fisherman 
called Peter Anderson is climbing a steep 
slope to his home facing the sea. (And the 
faint sound of wind is heard). As he climbs 
he sings. CA song is heard offstage, and al- 
so an accordion. The sound of wind keeps 
increasing.) Anderson is slightly drunk 
and a fall would be fatal. The wind is 
strong enough. (The noise of the wind is 
now very strong.) The Devil pulls out 
paper and pen and continues. At the end 
of the slope there is a lighted window. 
Peter raises his hand to wave. If he is to 
die, it must be now. The Devil tells Ricar- 
do to sign the paper and Peter will die. 
Ricardo signs. Immediately, a woman cries 
out in grief, and the song and the wind 
cease. Absolute silence follows. The Devil 
leaves, and the stage lights become bright 
again. Ricardo wonders if he has had a 
bad dream. 

The whole effect of this scene is sur- 
realistic. The Devil dressed in black, the 
dina lights, the sound of the wind, the song, 
the music of the accordion, the grief-strick- 
en cry of the woman, the sudden black- 
ness, and the seductive words of the Devil 
all seem to be segments of a bad dream. 
And after the awakening, the wondering 
of whether this was a dream or has Ricardo 
really killed a man thousands of miles 
away just by wishing it? The audience is 
kept in doubt until the final moments of 
the drama. 

The final example of the reality-fantasy 
technique of Alejandro Casona occurs in 
Otra vez el Diablo. Because he has un- 
knowingly drunk a magic potion prepared 
by the devil, a student is about to physical- 
ly attack a young princess with whom he 
is in love. The princess faints but the stu- 
dent resisting evil calls for the aid of a 
servant. The latter enters and binds the 
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student hand and foot. The lights go black, 
and after a few moments two spots go on, 
one red which illuminates the student, and 
one white which illuminates the uncon- 
scious princess. The student struggles with 
his invisible foe bathed in the red glow, 
and the princess sleeps in the purity of 
the white light. Outside, the wind whistles 
and the night passes. Then far off a pastor- 
al flute and bells announce the coming 
dawn. The student has won, and a dagger 
belonging to the devil drips blood on the 
stage. Of course the whole scene is al- 
legorical and symbolical, but the dramatic 
technique in the handling of reality and 
fantasy is the same. 

Thus, in each of the seven dramas 
Casona has used the reality-fantasy tech- 
nique as a dramatic device. In a final sum- 
mary the following things stand out. The 
element of shock is of paramount impor- 
tance, and it is the onal of a gradual in- 
crease in suspense. The latter is created by 
combining real and unreal factors to a 
point of crisis where the audience cannot 
explain what it sees or is held spell-bound 
in a dream-like unreal atmosphere, both at- 
tracted and repelled by the events transpir- 
ing on the stage. In each of the seven 
scenes the climatic moment is punctuated 
by a sound or visual effect. In Los drboles 
mueren de pie it is the scream of the 
young girl as she hears the approaching 
dogs; in Prohibido suicidarse en primavera, 
Isabel’s cry of fear as she runs out of the 
Gallery of Silence; in La sirena varada the 
seductive song of the siren; in Siete gritos 
en el mar the sound of guns and the black- 
ness which follows; in La Dama del alba 
the hysterical laughter of Death as she 
dances and plays; in La barca sin pescador 
the scream of the wife as she sees her hus- 
band fall to his death; and in Otra vez el 
Diablo the white and red spots symboliz- 
ing good and evil, with the ensuing 
struggle. 

It is interesting to note that Casona uses 
the accordion, the wind, and the song as 
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sound effects. Why he chose the accordion 
can only be conjectured, but it is an in- 
strument which can be used for varying ef- 
fects and is associated with the ballad type 
music of which Casona is so fond. It is 
also the best instrument to obtain the ef- 
fect which Casona so desires. The wind 
has always been an effective sound device, 
and is particularly good in creating an 
atmosphere of suspense and fear because it 
symbolizes forces beyond the control of 
man, and therefore becomes synonomous 
with the supernatural. The song is always 
a folk-song in Casona’s dramas and is fun- 
damental in the creating of tension. 

The latter element is extremely impor- 
tant in Casona’s technique. By the inter- 
play of sounds and visual effects he creates 
tension much as the painter creates ten- 
sion on canvas, except that the stage be- 
comes Casona’s canvas. For example, in 
Otra vez el Diablo, the only visual elements 
are bathed in white and red symbolic of 
purity and sin, repose and struggle. Etched 
in black, they vividly complement each 
other and yet are completely antagonistic. 
And we have tension. 

Time is also an important element. A 
dream world surpasses time, and Casona 
dealing with fantasy uses time as a device 
to create suspense. In Siete gritos en el mar 
the dramatic moment occurs because two 
scenes, each one in itself appearing realistic, 
are superimposed in such a manner as to 
create shock. Thus, while the spectator 
sees a calm, peaceful setting with the sound 
of Christmas music, he still hears the tragic 
booming of guns and sees the empty black- 
ness of destruction; and he cannot adjust. 
This is as it was before, and time cannot 
be turned back. 

It must be said in closing that the 
realistic plots and themes of Casona’s 
dramas are basically simple. It is by the 
imaginative fusion of reality with fantasy 
that he creates his complex theatre, just 
as it is by the reality-fantasy technique that 
he insures its dramatic success. 
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LAZARILLO DE TORMES, CLASSIC AND CONTEMPORARY 


Marcuerite C. Ranp 
University of Maryland 


A reading of the recent novel by Camilo 
José Cela, Nuevas andanzas y desventuras 
de Lazarillo de Tormes,’ naturally brings 
to mind a comparison with its famous six- 
teenth, century predecessor, La vida de 
Lazarillo de Tormes y de sus fortunas y ad- 
versidades.* José Maria de Cossio, within 
his necessarily brief Prologue to Cela’s 
novel, makes a very interesting comparison, 
but perhaps a more detailed consideration, 
especially of this new Lazarillo de Tormes, 
may show further how it reveals a new at- 
titude toward reality and a new aesthetic 
concept, reflecting the modern era, al- 
rv retaining much of the spirit of the 
earlier novel. 

The form of the two novels is similar, 
the hero’s autobiographical account of his 
life with his various masters. Each novel 
has a simplicity of narration and a vivid- 
ness of dialogue which give vitality to the 
whole. Of more importance than the form 
are the spirit, the approach to reality, the 
themes, and the artistic technique of these 
two novels—those aspects reflecting the 
spirit and thought of the eras of their cre- 
ation. Many critics of the early picaresque 
novels note their spirit of cheerful stoicism, 
of satire, and of rebellion against society 
and its laws. Following a long series of 
novels of chivalry with their exalted ideal- 
ism, the picaresque novel has often been 
called realistic. However, with its exag- 
gerated caricatures, it can scarcely be re- 
garded as any more realistic shan the 
Esperpentos of Valle-Inclan. The pica- 
resque novel of any era is not in essence 
realistic, for caricature and satire are al- 
ways exaggerations, often adding humor 
because of their obvious unreality. 

As to themes, we may consider briefly 
the often noted one of hunger which, al- 


though it reflects the reality of the times, 
is predominant only in the first three 
“tratados” of the early Lazarillo. This is 
the climax, and here ends the hunger 
theme. However, these three “tratados” are 
the most fully developed, in accord with 
the traditional idea that time moves slowly 
in adversity, and thus Lazarillo relates his 
sufferings in greater detail than his sub- 
sequent rise to position. 

The theme of hunger is not predominant 
in Cela’s novel. Lazarillo’s comments make 
it clear that hunger is seldom a serious 
problem for him in his relations with his 
various masters. He left his first masters, 
the shepherds, for other reasons than hun- 
ger, expressing appreciation “por haberme 
dado de comer” (Cela, 43). With the mu- 
sicians, Lazarillo mentions that “no siempre 
se comia,” but hunger is not one of his 
complaints. While travelling with the 
“penitente Felipe,” he reflects that “para 
comer todos los dias y mantenerse derecho 
no hay como caminar y no estarse quieto, 
que en los pueblos dan al que va de camino— 
quiz4 para que no se pare—y niegan al que 
vieron nacer” (Cela, 98). His complaints 
are not about his own hunger but about 
the Spanish villagers, a point to be con- 
sidered later. Lazarillo’s troubles with the 
French acrobats did not stem from hunger, 
and in the home of the poet Federico he 
was well cared for. 

With the apothecary Don Roque he was 
less fortunate, receiving breakfast only on 
the first morning of his service. There- 
after, he suffered hunger, trying in vain 
to save enough from his meager daily sup- 
per so that he might eat the following 
morning. With Tis Librada, he did not 
suffer hunger. On his way to Madrid, he 
tiduefia, but “me Ilamaron harag4n y me 
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begged for food in the village of Fuen- 
achucharon los perros” (Cela, 220). Again 
the reflections on the villagers. 

It is evident that the hunger theme is 
not important in Cela’s novel. While hun- 
ger may reflect one aspect of the reality to- 
day, the problem is part of a larger social 
question. The author of the early Lazarillo 
viewed the social question with a necessar- 
ily narrower range of vision than that of 
the twentieth century, centering his satire 
on a limited number of social tra- 
ditionally objects of satire. In Cela’s novel, 
the “cuadro social” is much more extensive, 
the satire is generally more subtle, and one 
senses an atmosphere predominantly aesthe- 
tic, for this twentieth century master has 
a modern way of transforming reality, of 
presenting it on a highly artistic plane. 

This new Lazarillo lives not only in a 
world of masters but in a world of nature, 
of which he is at times very much aware. 
This is a story of Lazarillo and his “cir- 
cunstancia,” of which the lands and villages 
through which he travels are also an es- 
sential part. Thus, one aspect of this novel, 
completely absent in its predecessor, is the 
portrayal of nature and landscape, which 

ives to the whole an illusion of reality, 

e reality of Spain and particularly of 
Castile, as sought, likewise, by the writers 
of ’98, earlier in this era. 

That Lazarillo was aware of nature and 
its moods is evidenced by his remarks when 
travelling with the itent Felipe: 
“Pasaron los dias y noches sobre 
nosotros; amanecié el Sefior mafiana a 
mafiana encima de nuestras cabezas, ora 
risuefio y soleado, ora un tanto lluvioso y 
como Ilorador; . . .” (Cela, 90). After his 
good master’s death, it was a hostile na- 
ture: “Me dieron pavor aquellas tierras, me 
espantaron aquellas aguas homicidas que 
fluian con indiferencia mismo a los pies 
del hombre que ellas mataron y me cau- 
saron desprecio aquellas matas poco crecidas 
del monte bajo que sirvié de ultimo lecho 
a mi amigo el sefior Felipe” (Cela, 114). 
In later adversity, he longed for its solace: 
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“En mi vida pasé dias mds fatigosos, y en 
mi vida pensé més veces en la soledad de 
los campos y en las bellezas de la libertad” 
(Cela, 138). 

He has no kind words for the villages, 
referring to Lumbrales as “sin aliciente,” 
and to Horcajo as a “caserio ruin y 
ceniciento,” and as “aquel endemoniado 
pueblo” (Cela, 118). Again it is “aguel 
= de mal recuerdo que ya quedaba 

acia el Poniente, medio confundidas sus 
chozas con el pardo y estéril terrufio” (Cela, 
126). 

With the sure strokes of a contempor- 
ary artist, Cela offers us, through his pro- 
tagonist, a painting of Cuenca, in which 
the plastic effect of its stout and motion- 
less towers becomes a fantastic image, de- 
void of life, embracing within its distorted 
physical outlines an abstraction—the ghoul- 
ish spirit of its inhabitants: “Sobre nosotros, 
mas cerca que de dia, se veia el amontonado 
caserio de Cuenca, con sus luces encendidas 
y sus torres inméviles y gordas como 
espantosas, como inmensas mujeres muer- 
tas, en cuyos vientras viviera ese mundo 
maldito de las gentes sin conciencia que 
visten su alma \ aren para asistir a todos 
los entierros, que acompafian al agarratado 
en sus ultimos momentos para hablarle de 
resignacién, que se irritan al oir llorar un 
nifio, cantar un gallo, reir una mujer.” As 
a final artistic touch, “la luna alumbraba 
como por obligacién, casi con temor, nues- 
tro + = (Cela, 144-45). The dark 
and brooding atmosphere of this painting, 
relieved ily by “duces encendidas” 
the reluctant moon, is an artistic harmony 
of concrete and abstract, of matter and 
spirit. 

Travelling on, Lazarillo sees the plain 
of La Mancha, “alumbrada como un ascua 
por el sol de la tarde.” Like a protagonist 
of ’98, he contemplates “los pueblos 
colocados como con la mano, y antes de de- 
cidirme por cual habria de ser el mio, los 
calma, . . . regode4ndome 


en imaginarlos fértiles y — como, 
por desgracia mia, ninguno de ellos era, y 
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ordenados y ricos como, para desgracia de 
sus moradores, ni un solo result6” (Cela, 
164). 

With striking figures of speech, Cela’s 
protagonist continues his description of the 
desolate landscape with its “poblachos en 
ruinas y aldehuelas miserables de hermosos 
nombres. A lo lejos, Palomares del Campo 
se agazapaba, como temeroso, sobre el 
terreno, y Torrejoncillo del Rey moria 
entre las barbecheras como un animal se- 
diento. Mas cerca de los montes corria el 
Gigiiela por su duro lecho de cantos, y 
Horcajada de la Torre y Villanueva de los 
Escuderos se miraban, sobrecogidas, sus 
viejas y rugosas muecas en las aguas es- 
casas. Vi que eran los pueblos de los 
venidos a menos y les volvi la espalda. . .” 
(Cela, 164). Toward the west, “mismo al 
aleance de la mano Carrascosa del Campo 
parecia un conejo preparado escapar. 
. . » Aledzar del Rey moria al pie de una 
colina y Belinchén, a !o lejos, y con el sol 
de cara, semejaba una joya perdida en 
mitad del secano.” However, approaching 
it, he discovered that Belinchén “de joya 
poco tenia” (Cela, 165). 

Under the pen of Cela, the real has be- 
come ideal in the sense that he has elevat- 
ed it to the realm of art. With a modern 
artistic originality, suggestive perhaps of 
Chagall or Picasso, he has transformed the 
dreary, almost sinister landscape into a 
painting, impressive because of its artistry, 
in which the villages become crouching 
animals, fearful of their very existence. 

Another impressive aspect of Lazarillo’s 
“circunstancia” is the spirit of the villagers 
with whom he comes in contact. We may 
recall his comment that they give food “al 
que va de camino—quiz4 para que no se 
pare—y niegan al que vieron nacer.” Fur- 
thermore, “tan crueles son, que si tiene 
hambre le llaman vago, y si le falta sentido, 
le tiran piedras; con lo que siempre resulta 
que en cada pueblo de Espafia hay un 
hombre en los huesos al que apedrean los 
mozos, llaman tonto las mujeres y dicen 


los demas hombres que lo que quiere es 
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vivir sin trabajar” (Cela, 98-99). 

Lazarillo’s reflections become more uni- 
versal, as he later reflects on what the 
years have taught him as to the nature of 
man: “A hombres he conocido, de nifos 
arrojados como lobeznos, que de viejos 
sonreian como lagartos y daba miseria 
verlos; aquéllos mataban pajaros a pedradas, 
y todo dl mundo en el pueblo hablaba de 
su crueldad; estos otros, mataban solteronas 
asustadas, o viudas cargadas de hijos, con 
un préstamo o con una oneal y la gente, 
la misma gente, solia decir: ‘Hay que ver 
cémo ayudé el tio Fulano a la pobre 
Menganita, que en Gloria esté. jEs tan 
bueno!’.” He concludes that “la sangre, 
aunque sea de pdjaro, asusta a las personas 
porque se ve; pero un dogal al cuello, que 
aprieta y aprieta, poco a poco, durante 
ahos y afos, no espanta a nadie, porque 
nadie quiere mirar para él. jE] mundo es 
asi! (Cela, 138-39). 

While the comments on most of these 
villagers are essentially bitter and cynical 
since their characters no not inspire aesthe- 
tic preoccupation, one feels that Cela’s 
portrayals of Lazarillo’s masters are more 
aesthetic than satirical. Cossio remarks in 
his Prologue that the various masters 
served by this Lazarillo are “casos y no tipos.” 
Except for the shepherds and the apothe- 
cary, who do not seem sufficiently unique 
to be called “casos,” we agree with Cossio 
that these masters are “casos” and do not 
represent “clases sociales, estratos definidos 
y operantes de la vida espafiola” (Cela, 19). 
In this they differ from the masters of the 
early Lazarillo. 

With a sure sense of artistry, Cela has 
o these “casos” and “tipos singulares.” 

ey have an illusion of Spanish reality 
as a modern synthesis of various traditional 
aspects of Spanish life: the pastoral; the 
“penitente”; wandering musicians and acro- 
bats; Tia Librada, the modern Celestina; 
and the good poet, Don Federico. Absent 
are the familiar figures of the blind man, 
the squire, and the clergy. These seeming- 


ly traditional figures of Cela are “casos” 
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and not “tipos” because of the manner in 
which he has portrayed them. Except for 
the penitent Felipe and Don Federico, 
these characters are in reality crude, astute, 
completely without principle, inherently 
evil. If painted in their reality, their 
uniqueness would be lost. But Cela, the 
modern artist, has a new approach to 
reality. His Lazarillo, this modern child 
prodigy, does not fail to see sordid details, 
but with indomitable optimism he strives 
to enhance reality, to infuse into it some 
of his own vitality, in order to make his 
life more bearable. Reality becomes for 
him a fusion of the external world about 
him with the fantasies of his subconscious 
and the absurdities of his dreams. Fact and 
fantasy blend into a kind of superreality. 

It might be said that Cela has immersed 
his Lazarillo in a reality somewhat akin to 
that of Solana, “inquietante” or “miste- 
riosa,” as viewed by Cela, who identifies 
“Jo real con lo natural,” calling “natural— 
o real—a todo lo que desde lo subreal llega 
hasta lo sobrenatural.” He finds the liter- 
ary world of Solana to be immersed in this 
“{nquietante y misteriosa realidad.”* 

owever, Lazarillo’s presentation of 
reality is not as gloomy as that of Solana. 
Certainly it conforms to the surrealist atti- 
tude as interpreted by Cirlot, who notes 
“la ambivalencia de la actitud surrealista 
frente al mundo: odio a la realidad dada 
y anhelo de lo maravilloso,” resulting in 
“signos contradictorios, los cuales, por un 
lado, desgarran aspectos de lo real,. . . el 
‘contenido manifesto’ del universo; y de 
otro lado, injertan alusiones al ‘contenido 
latente,’ impulsado por el deseo. Esta di- 
versidad de factores esenciales es la que 
otorga a las im4genes su caracter dramatico 
y alucinante.”* 

We may see how this conforms with the 
portrayal of Lazarillo’s masters, the elderly 
musicians. The boy saw them first as “tres 
hombres, raros de aspecto como nunca los 
habia visto y como jamas en la vida los 
habia de ver” (Cela, 54). He was fascinat- 
ed by their beards, strange clothing, tall 
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hats, and music, and even more by their 
ceremonious manner and fantastic tales. 
Biblical in appearance, they bore Biblical 
names—David, Tomas, “como el apostol 
que dudé de la verdad” (Cela, 58), and 
Abraham. This Abraham had _ strange 
talents and an Eastern background: 
“Imitaba el croar de las ranas con per- 
feccién, el canto del cuclillo y el ruido del 
viento en un campo de trigo, todo con la 
boca, y decia con gran orgullo que era 
descendiente directo de un virrey de las 
Indias que se llamé Bantabolin, hombre 
que murié en el singular combate que 
sostuvo con el chino Jesusito, que tenia 
pacto con los demonios de lo profundo” 
(Cela, 60). 

Despite their venerable appearance and 
artistic attainments, Lazarillo noted certain 
realistic details such as “lo sucios que an- 
darian para que su porqueria Ilegara a 
llamar la atencién a un ra ue no se 
sefialaba por el aseo” (Cela, 56). He later 
realized that these masters were not so 
spiritual as he had thought “y si, en 
cambio, hombres practicos y sagaces 
y sobradamente acostumbrados salir 
gananciosos en la empafada y eterna 
lucha con los dias” (Cela, 63). 

Their business was to rob from one 
group of contrabandists to sell to another. 
Their successes were followed by days of 
idleness and celebration, for these masters 
“mas tenian ciertamente de distraidas y 
alocadas cigarras que de industriosas abejas 
o de previsoras hormigas.” A final note o1 
their reality is their theft of Lazarillo’s 
money, but in the chapter as a whole the 
artistic and emotional values predominate. 
Lazarillo does not fail to see the manifest 
reality of these masters, but at the same 
time, these strange characters present to 
him an “inquietante y misteriosa realidad.” 
In their types he senses latent possibilities 
and gives free reign to his fancy, weaving 
about them fantastic tales in his desire for 
“lo maravilloso.” 

Reality is not lacking in the a of 
Lazarillo’s later masters, the French acro- 
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bats. The gymnast Pierre and his strange 
companions are crude in language and 
habits and cruel to animals. In contrast to 
their sordid reality is the delicacy of the 
little Marie, “angel lleno de tristeza,” who 
mothered the unwanted blind offspring of 
Pierre and his wife and was “Kind to 
Lazarillo. It is an artistic contrast of the 
real and the ideal, of the absurdity of life 
and of its compensations. 

Another “caso” is Tia Librada, a tra- 
ditional “adivinadora y curandera,” but al- 
so one of the “caracteres singulares.” 
Lazarillo, first amused and curious, was 
finally frightened by the strange oa 4 
he saw in her house, convin that ‘ 
tia Librada debia tener pacto con el mismo 
Satands que habita en los infiernos.” He 
found it no burden to prepare her simple 
breakfast, “un pedazo de pan de higo y 
medio vaso de aguardiente.” But the dis- 
agreeable reality of its effects on her was 
offensive even to him: “Cuando se lo 
bebia—siempre de un trago y como con 
apresuramiento—solia acometerle la tos, y 
dia hubo en que no conformdndose con el 
ruido, acudian a invadirle las arcadas de 
forma tan alborotadora, que tales altibajos 
y tales glu-glis hacian su babear y su 
jadear, que a mi—que ciertamente no era 
ningin remilgado colegial—me echaban 
asqueado de la alcoba” (Cela, 200). 

e boy's services terminated with Tia 
Librada’s disappearance. Lazarillo found in 
her deserted kitchen “una lechuza muerta 
con una navaja clavada en la tripa; el 
sisear de su compafiera del desvan se oia 
intermitente y acompasado como el sonar 
de un relé que tuviera los segundos muy 
largos. Un sapo salté a la artesa desde la 
piedra del hogar. Los ultimos rescoldos 
ardian bajo la campana, y un grillo, debajo 
de los haces de lefia, rascaba de vez en 
cuando su lejana y melancélica guitarra.” 
Lazarillo, “sobresaltado y muerto de miedo,” 
looked back in his flight and saw “cuatro 
velas ardiendo pintadas en la pared” (Cela, 
214). This final plastic effect gives form 
to the unseen and makes the reader sense 


a reality decidedly “inquietante y mis- 
teriosa.” 

The portrayal is a work of art from be- 
ginning to end, description almost always 
subordinated to suggestion, dominated by 
emotion and atmosphere, by the witch with 
her owls and toads of ill omen, her strange 
visitors, and her dark magic. Fragmentary 
conversations, melancholy sounds, strange 
maladies, suggestions of poison and mad- 
ness, and a sense of hovering death fill the 
scene with an atmosphere, sinister and 
satanic, the few plausible details complete- 
ly dominated by a feeling of dark, irration- 
al forces, reminiscent of Goya and his 
painting, “The Witches’ Sabbath.” 

Lazarillo’s two kind masters were the 
penitent Felipe and Don Federico. The 
portrayal of the former is a combination of 
realism and idealism, with Lazarillo’s de- 
sire for “lo maravilloso” again endowing 
this master with irrational eccentricities. 
Lazarillo first saw Don Felipe on the banks 
of the River Yeltes, “despiojandose sobre 
una piedra, desnudo de medio cuerpo y 
tan flaco que mismo semejaba ser espejo de 
la muerte o anuncio del hambre” (Cela, 
83). Despite his sordid task, Don Felipe 
was a philosopher, an “hombre de bien,” 
and a lover of Nature and its enchant- 
ments. We find a bit of political satire con- 
nected with his firm belief in the trans- 
migration of souls. He assured Lazarillo 
that a certain cock in the village “antes 
fué procurador de los Tribunales y hasta 
diputado provincial, y hoy tan bajo ha 
caido, que sélo la Providencia sabe qué fin 
le est4 deparado después que haya pasado 
por la cazuela, como es de ley que en su 
encarnacién de hoy dia le uabe sucedien- 
do” (Cela, 89). 

Lazarillo enjoyed life with Don Felipe, 
but misfortune befell them when they 
were attacked by Felipe’s mad wife from 
whom he escaped by swimming swiftly 
across the river. Lazarillo followed him, 
concluding that “de loco a loco, més vale 
irse con el varén que quedarse con la 
hembra” (Cela, 93). Wet and cold from 
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the experience, the two were comforting 
themselves by a fire when they were ac- 
costed by “un guarda jurado de semblante 
bigotudo y ademan retador” (Cela, 94). 
Lazarillo’s astuteness saved them from this 
traditional enemy. But Felipe, suffering 
from hunger and exposure, was seized with 
convulsions and soon died, first making 
his peace with Heaven, giving his blessing 
to Lazarillo, and requesting that the boy 
bury him properly in the earth. The im- 
pressive description of Lazaro’s grief, delay, 
indecision, and final burial of Don Felipe, 
his body already attacked by insects, is 
comparable in some details to Solana’s de- 
scription of “El cementerio de Colmenar 
Viejo,” to which Cela refers as exemplify- 
ing “realismo inquietante.” 

Lazarillo’s other good master, the poet 
Don Federico, was also a lover of Nature, 
of “altos chopos, fragiles cafias, cimbrean- 
tes juncos, aguas que corren incesante- 
mente, mirlos silbadores” (Cela, 141). He 
was “un hombre de bien, amparo de los 
tristes y amigo de los pobres y des- 
graciados” (Cela, 142), giving “lo que le 
piden y lo que ha menester al que sufre: 
consejo al errado, manjares preparados por 
su misma mano al hambriento, abrigo al 
desabrigado” (Cela, 143). 

Lazarillo’s happiness with Don Federico 
was brief, for his former master, Abraham, 
arrived with a plan to deceive the good 

t by extracting money from him, al- 
y to print his verses and scatter them 
over Spain. Don Federico expressed his de- 
light: “jMafiana mis versos volaran, como 
mariposas, . . . por encima de Espafia toda! 
jlran vestidos de colores, y unos simularan 
una nevada, otros una lluvia de azules 
camp4nulas, otro atin una granizada de 
enamorados corazones! jEs dia grande, . . . 
el dia mds grande de la Historia! jLos ob- 
servatorios se volveran locos, y desde los 
mundos del cielo, sus habitantes creeran 
que la tierra arde, que ha llegado la Era 
de la Bienaventuranza, que ya no quedan 
en ella miserias ni hombres ruines!” (Cela, 
161). 
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Lazaro’s desire to warn his master was 
checked by Don Federico’s enthusiasm. 
Unwilling to be a party to the deception, 
the boy bade him farewell, reflecting: “Si 
aquel dia fui noble, que el diablo me 

lone. Que Dios me perdone, a cambio, 

muchas veces que en mi vida fui ruin 
y vicioso, Vaya lo uno por lo otro.” (Cela, 
163). 

These two good masters of the twentieth 
century are no less mad than the great 
Knight of La Mancha, and Don Federico is 
no Sa idealistic. Poets have suffered a 
long tradition as “locos.” In La Vida del 
Buscén, Pablos warns the poet against re- 
vealing himself as such in Madrid, for “si 
los nifios olfan poeta, no quedaria troncho 
que no se viniese por sus pies tras nosotros, 
por estar declarados por locos en una 
prematica que habia salido contra ellos.”* 
Our twentieth century Azorin delicately 
suggests the questioning attitude toward 
Gonzalo de Berceo by the poet's fellow 
townsmen, who viewed him with “una 
simpatia en que hay extrafieza, un de 
commiseracién y otro poco de indulgencia. 
No sabe nadie a punto fijo lo que hace 
cuando se encierra en su cdmara; 
luego, seran cosas absurdas; dicen que es 

ta.”* 

Lazarillo’s other masters, the shepherds 
and the avaricious apothecary, are rather 
traditional “tipos” than “casos.” We have 
not taken up the masters exactly in the 
order of their appearance, since it has bet- 
ter served our purpose to consider the good 
ones last. However, the order of Cela’s pre- 
sentation of the various masters reveals his 
classic sense of balance and proportion. 

The first “tratado” takes up rather rapid- 
ly Lazarillo’s dubious background, in ac- 
cord with the picaresque tradition, and his 
life with the teen The brief second 
“tratado” serves as an interlude, devoted to 
Lazarillo’s description of himself. The third 
has to do with his evil masters, the musi- 
cians, and the fourth his good master, Don 
Felipe. There follows another interlude: 
“Tratado Quinto o el de la soledad: como 
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ella accidentado y como ella breve y 
temeroso” (Cela, 111). The rhythm is 
again repeated in Lazarillo’s misfortunes 
with the evil acrobats and his briefer happi- 
ness with Don Federico. Another tran- 
sitional description covers his travels 
through La Mancha. Again, he falls into 
the hands of an evil master, the cruel 
apothecary. His final service is with Tia 
Librada who treated him well, although 
the experience had a rather terrifying end 
for Lazarillo. 

A transition describes his travels to Ma- 
drid, where, like many another youth of 
the twentieth century, he is obliged to do 
military service. This time, he not only 
sees reality, but he cannot change or dis- 
regard it. Neither his subconscious nor his 
imagination can weave any fairy tale to 
lend enchantment to this oppression, and 
consequently he accepts its benefits: 
“Aprendi la instruccién y los buenos 
modales, me acabaron de ensefiar a leer y a 
escribir, y me metieron en la cabeza las 
cuatro reglas.” He emerged from this serv- 
ice with such practical details as “una 
documentacién, una certilla, un certificado 
de buena conducta,” but without the de- 
sire to continue “caminando sin ton ni son 
por los empolvados caminos, las frescas 
laderas de las montafias y las rumorosas 
orillas de los rios” (Cela, 228). 

In an epilogue, Lazaro confesses that he 
did not end his days in wealth as did his 
grandfather, Lazarillo de Tormes, but 
“soltero me conservo, y libre asi del pecado 

ue la atribuyen. Vaya lo uno por lo otro” 
(Cela, 231). If his story is at times bitter, 
he begs the reader to remember that he is 
writing it in his old age and without re- 
sources. 

The author of the early Lazarillo ex- 
pressed the spirit, atmosphere, and preoc- 
cupations of his era. Cela has done like- 
wise in the twentieth century. His work is 
thoroughly “castizo” in the preservation of 
the general form and style of the earlier 
classic, and of the spirit of the hero. Juan 


Luis Alborg, in his study of the Hora 
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actual de la novela espafola, finds that 
Cela’s novel “ni en buena prosa ni en 
desdichas y picardias cede un 4pice a sus 
congéneres.” As it is not a new type of 
novel, some critics criticize it as lacking in 
originality, and regard it as no more than 
“un pasatiempo literario,” despite Cela’s 
talent “para apropiarse a maravilla un 
mundo y un estilo.”’ If Lazarillo is not a 
hero original with Cela, neither is Don 
Juan an original character for the count- 
less writers who have chosen him as a pro- 
tagonist in an endless variety of periods 
and environments. The originality, in all 
of these cases, lies in the ability of the 
author to give the traditional hero new life, 
to re-create him in a new world. Cela has 
said, in referring to great heroes of world 
literature: “Los héroes son de quien los 
pueda coger vivos.”"* He has caught 
Lazarillo completely “vivo” and mode him 
“redivivo,” to borrow a term from Azorin. 
And as Azorin has made the Tomds Rueda 
of Cervantes live again in the twentieth 
century, so Cela has made Lazarillo a 
twentieth century protagonist. 

This Lazarillo has a modern sensitivity 
to Nature. He sees the world about him, 
and his comments on his “circunstancia” 
reveal a twentieth century preoccupation 
for Spain. He is aware of life’s reality and 
also its mediocrity and absurdity and will 
not be subject to it. In his desire for “lo . 
maravilloso,” he weaves about it fantastic 
tales which form an artistic balance to his 
harsh comments on the real Spanish vil- 
lagers, villages, and landscapes. 

His masters are more varied, some of 
them in their antecedents lending a touch 
of the exotic, such as the French acrobats 
and the musician, Abraham, whose an- 
cestor was allegedly a viceroy of India. Al- 
though travelling on Spanish soil, the 
French acrobats are foreign, which offers 
a broader outlook. They are among his 
evil masters. Evil is not confined to the 
Spaniard. Lazarillo has also heard that “en 
la Francia eran todos masones y enemi 


de la santidad de las costumbres” (Cela, 
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132). Irony and satire go beyond the na- 
tional scene. His ironical and often humor- 
ous comments on the great variety of char- 
acters which form his world are, rather 
than a satire on social types, a satire on 
human nature. 

Cela has given his Lazarillo new aesthe- 
tic attributes, which link it to modern art 
with its fragmentary realism and its un- 
bridled and often fantastic imagination. 
There is a new lyric quality of style, 
especially in references to Nature, remi- 
niscent of such great contemparary writers 
as Azorin. Cela’s combination of the lyric 
and dramatic recalls the same qualities in 
the work of his fellow countryman, Valle- 
Inclan, as does also the atmosphere of 
magic and mystery surrounding Tia 
Librada, who might well be a sister 
spirit to the witch in Sonata de primavera. 
The plastic effects which Cela has achiev- 
ed in some of his descriptions link him to 
several of the great contemporary painters. 
He has transformed the world of Lazarillo 
uietante 

a. Its 


into a new reality, at times “in 
y misteriosa,” akin to that of So 
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fantastic diversity and contrast give it often 
a character “dramatico y alucinante,” like 
that of the surrealists, recalling at times 
Picasso or Chagall. The early Lazarillo de 
Tormes is a great classic, which has led 
the way in world literature to many and 
diverse picaresque novels. Cela’s novel is 


both classic and contemporary. 
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Garcia Lorca’s La Casa de Bernarda 
Alba, written in 1936, is a striking com- 
mentary on a peculiar social situation in 
rural Spain. While the surface action and 
dramatic presentation are purposely simpli- 
fied, the work contains many subtle anal- 
ogies and metaphors. It is basically an at- 
tempt to capture honestly a difficult situ- 
ation, “sin una gota de poesia.” Bernarda 
Alba and her five daughters are immersed 
in a violent affair involving love, death, 
and honor. Since Lorca was vitally con- 
cerned with these major themes from the 
beginning of his artistic career in 1918, a 
study of the methods of presenting these 
concepts in the play will lead to both a 
better sinhenttiling of the drama itself 
and a better understanding of Lorca the 
artist. 

Although this play contains a minimum 
of stage directions, the setting effects are 
ot primary importance in relation to the 
action. As the action unfolds throughout 
the three acts, the settings are colored ap- 
propriately. In the first act, (which opens 
at the death of the man of the household), 
the sets are extremely white (“Habitacién 
blanquisima”). Bernarda keeps her house 
immaculate to an antiseptic degree. She 
even orders the patio to be whitewashed 
after the funeral. As the second act opens, 
the sets are merely white (“blanca”), as 
if to denote a lesser degree of sterility with- 
in the house. As the plot unfolds, and it is 
learned that Pepe el Romano is to marry 
the oldest Cand ugliest) daughter, An- 
gustias, the scenes indicate the future ex- 
citement. The third act employs a setting 
of the white walls now slightly tinged with 
blue (“Cuatro paredes blancas ligeramente 
azuladas”). In this third act, the action 
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reaches a climax, and the house bears a 
taint appropriately carried through in the 
color schemes of the walls. 

The location of the house has a social 
importance. In the first act, La Poncia (the 
old servant woman), speaks of the well 
water which often seems to be stagnant 
and poisoned, and Lorca conveys the im- 
pane that the town in which Bernarda 
ives is not only isolated from the sea, but 
isolated from a robust and healthy life, al- 
so The only “bad women” known to the 
town are those from the surrounding coun- 
tryside, and the harvest is reaped by healthy 
men from outside the local district. In this 
locale, an isolated village somewhere in 
the plains, a virile existence is denied the 

A social class consciousness arises from 
the locale, also. This play is one of Lorca’s 
few commentaries on class differences. 
Bernarda is concerned with the differences 
in social classes and sees no man fit to 
marry her daughters within one hundred 
miles of the village. (The social distinction 
between local classes is developed in 
the master-servant relationship with La 
Poncia). 

It is in this setting that the action takes 
lace. A sterile, isolate locale, with a color- 
ess routine, which is inhabitated by a low 

class of men. Out of this setting emer, 

the women of Bernarda’s house who will 
be destroyed by their acceptance of this 
somber world. The theme of propagation 
and reproduction is dependent on this type 
of setting, for normal sex activity is denied 
the characters. The enjo t of sex is 
not allowed (following in the ancient 
Moorish tradition), as Lorca prefers to deal 
with the destroying power of physical lust. 
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Superficially, the characters are of two 
types: those who strive for sexual i- 
ence, and those who deny it. While > ee 
are more subtle distinctions between the 
female characters, these two types are the 
most significant for this study. Bernarda, 
Martirio, Amelia, Magdalena, and An- 
gustias fail to achieve any ultimate sexual 
satisfaction, and are almost convinced that 
they prefer it this way. Bernarda is a wi- 
dow, Martirio fears men (“Es preferible no 
ver a un hombre nunca. Desde nifia les 
tuve miedo.”) and denies her sexual de- 
sires, Amelia and Magdalena accept their 
fate, and Angustias faces a marriage with- 
out romance. 

Adela, Maria Josefa (Bernarda’s moth- 
er), and La Poncia, on the other hand, pre- 
sent a contrasting approach to life. Adela 
Cof different blood than her half-sisters, 
by Bernarda’s first husband) is tormented 
by her sexual desire and is swept up in an 
affair with Pepe el Romano, the betrothed 
of haiquaies Ta one sense she is the tragic 


heroine of the play, for she never attains 
the goal which is so nearly hers. By her 


sisters’ standards, she is accused of being 
a bit crazy. What her sisters see as the 
symptoms of this condition are actually 
only the ill effects of sexual frustration in 
Adela. This premise leads to the interest- 
ing juxtaposition of the standards of in- 
sanity, for the ones who accuse her of in- 
sanity are the women who never fulfill 
their sexual function in life. 

This idea of the relation of insanity to 
sexual fulfillment is strengthened by the 
characterization of Maria Josefa, who is 
accepted as a crazy person by the family. 
This woman, however, wants to esca 
from Bernarda’s prison and return to the 
shores of the sea and to remarry (“.. . 
quiero casarme con un varén hermoso de la 
orilla del mar, ya que aqui los hombres 
huyen de las mujeres”). Lorca thus injects 
a touch of deep irony in the pitiable figure 
of the eighty year-old woman who sees the 
frustrating, abnormal society of Bernarda’s 
house more clearly than anyone else, and 
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who best understands the function of liv- 


ing. 

La Poncia is the third woman who 
understands the function of the sexes in 
the play. Although her attitude is some- 
what amoral, she appreciates the natural 
sex drives of mankind. And it is important 
to note that she is not only of the lowest 
class, but also the daughter of a prostitute. 

There are two passages from Lorca’s 
poetry which may serve to identify the 
two opposing attitudes towards sex found 
in these characters. Both poems were writ- 
ten in 1918, at the beginning of Lorca’s 
career, and show his early interests in the 
same situations he deals with in the play. 
Adela is the most desirable daughter, but 
she is doomed to despair. 

Y sin embargo, estabas para el amor 

Hecha para el suspiro, el mimo y el desmayo, 
Para llorar tristeza sobre el pecho querido 
Deshojando una rosa de olor entre los labios.1 
But Martirio (and the other daughters) 
face a sterile future: 

Nadie te fecunda. Martir andaluza, 

Tus besos debieron ser bajo una parra 

Plenos del silencio tiene la noche 

Y el ritmo turbio estancada.? 

Lorca depended heavily on natural sym- 
bols in both his poetry and his drama. Al- 
though he was economical in his choice of 
words, the metaphors and analogies found 
in his work often more complex 
meanings than the action. It was quite nat- 
ural for him to use symbols of Nenase to 
deal with the problems concerning life and 
reproduction, for Lorca saw this problem as 
precisely one of natural drives. Thus, the 
“agua estancada” creates both an effective 
mental image and a meaningful symbol of 
constricted life. CThe town’s well water 
supports this concept). Flowers are used 
in the play, also, just as in the poetry quot- 
ed above. The rose, the color of blood and 
life, is employed in the song of the harvest: 
Abrir puertas y ventanas 
las que vivis en el pueblo, 
el pide rosas 
para adornar su sombrero. 


Flowers are also used in the prolific adorn- 
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ment of Maria Josefa and serve to empha- 
size the contrast between her person and 
the sterile existence and denial of nature 
found in Bernarda’s house. 

Nature is the predominant source of 
Lorca’s understanding of “life” and natural 
forces. The countryside beckons to Adela 
several times, and the men who work in 
the fields embody the life-forces: 

Ya los segadores 

de las muchachas que miran. 

Consistent with this idea, Martirio denies 
the warmer seasons and is anxious for 
November to arrive with its frost. It is 
Adela who loves Nature, and Lorca shows 
her connection with living things by a 
green dress which she wears when she 
visits the chickens or wants to go into town 
to escape from Bernarda’s house. The color 
is very noticeable due to the almost com- 
plete lack of color in the staging of the 
play. 

Animals are also employed to demon- 
strate the life-force. Pepe’s movements in 
the corral late at night are presumed to be 
the noises of an unbroken mule, and La 
Poncia speaks of Adela’s frustration “como 
si tuviese un lagartija entre los pechos.” 
It is ironic that Bernarda should be con- 
sidered such an excellent horse breeder; 
her white stallion shows surprising spirit. 
But Bernarda admits that she is a success 
only “a fuerza de dinero y sinsabores,” and 
the natural life-force is successfully avoided 
once again. 

This reference to money (the reason for 
Bernarda’s success in horse breeding) is 
not an idle one for Lorca. Lorca suggests 
that money is a powerfully negative in- 
fluence in life, a force which denies the 
natural virtues. In this play money serves 
as the only link between Pepe and 
Angustias. The spinster’s only hope of 
marriage depends on her inheritance, and 
thus the spirit of the proposed marriage is 
defiled. 

The spirit of Nature is found in a more 
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generalized sense, also. The sea is an im- 
portant element in both the life-force and 
ultimate death, and thus embodies the en- 
tire cycle of mortal life. Each of the three 
women who represent the more positive 
+ rg to sex and the life-force refer to 
the sea as a primordial element. La Poncia, 
wise in the ways of men, interprets Pepe’s 
attentions as representative of the life-giv- 
ing power of the sea. On the night when 
Pepe is not expected, ‘in 4 retires 
early, and La Poncia says: 


Cuando una no puede con el mar lo 
més facil es volver las espaldas 


para no verlo. 

Adela also associates the life-force with the 
sea: 

Pepe el Romano es mio. El] me 
lleva a los juncos de la orilla. 

It is Bernarda’s mother who e 
idea most dramatically when 
from the servant’s grasp: 


resses the 
escapes 


Me escapé porque me quiero a 
Rrermoso de la orilla del mar... 

Just as the well water restricts life, so the 
sea frees the soul, and the fresh air vitalizes 
the spirit. The Nature theme is found 
again in Adela’s interest in the stars; and 
Martirio suggests “a Pepe la gusta andar 
con la luna.” 

But despite the powerful forces of Na- 
ture and the rebellious spirit of Adela, 
there is only tragedy in the house of Ber- 
narda Alba. The woman successfully domi- 
nates the household to the extent that she 
stifles what little hope here is for her 
family’s happiness. Bernarda is so ruled by 
tradition and fear of social condemnation 
that she overpowers the will of others. In 
her outburst against the earlier romance 
of Martirio she shows her bitter streak: 
jMi sangre no se junta con la de los 


Humanos mientras yo viva! Su padre 
fué gafidn. 


Her defense of her family’s position ap- 

rs to arise out of an unconscious con- 
usion of the traditional ‘purity of blood’ 
concept and social criticism. Adela’s affair 
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with Pepe recalls strains of Moorish erot- 
icism in the lustful attitude towards sex. 
But Bernarda ultimately preserves an out- 
ward sense of decency by a denial of the 
truth: 

Ella, la de Bernarda 


Alba, ha virgen. 
habéis ofdo? “Silene, silencio 


he dicho! ; Silencio! 
But for Lorca, the surface appearances 
were not so important. He was searching 
for the real truth beneath the surface to 
illustrate the forces of life and death—not 
the opinions of society. 

Thus La Casa de Bernarda Alba is a 
probing experiment, an attempt to portray 

e real emotions and forces which are 
usually suppressed in daily life. The author 
meant to depict the situation in a stark, de- 
finitive manner (“El advierte que 
estos tres actos tienen la intencién de un 
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documental fotografico”), in order to im- 
press his audience; at the same time, his 
conscience demanded that he impart an 
artistic touch to the scene. The purpose of 
this paper has been to point out some of 
the artistic methods employed by Lorca 
which serve to emphasize the themes and 
to clarify the ae which the author 
presented. In his use of theatrical settings, 
characterizations, Nature symbols, and 
social traditions, Lorca saw many methods 
and employed them in an efficient fashion. 
Perhaps it was this ability which imparts 
artistic merit to the work, for it certainly 
contains “una gota de poesia.” 


NOTES 
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SPANISH CLUB MANUAL 
The Sociedad Honoraria Hispd4nica plans to compile a manual for Spanish clubs, 
to be published in Hispania, with reprints available. Please send any material and 
suggestions, including bibliographical items, to Mrs. Ruth B. Clausing, Worthing- 


ton High School, Worthington, Ohio. 
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“BODAS DE SANGRE” AND “LA DAMA DEL ALBA” 


Bruce M. GotprapEN 
Norwich, Connecticut 


From the simple Andalusian country- 
side evolves Lorca’s Bodas de Sangre, a 
drama that envelops personalities and 
emotions torn by complexity. As the char- 
acters are probed and analyzed, and when 
exteriors are pierced, the plot becomes 
more than a prop for local idiosyncrasies; 
and the play offers meaning to even the 
most cosmopolitan reader. 

In Bodas de Sangre the most tragic of 
characters are Lorca’s women; for they 
cling to the conservatism of the home and 
family, while trying desperately to ground 
their lives on the cries of new born babes. 
But this stability is sad and false, for it 
inevitably slides from their grasp. With 
the exception of the fiancée, la Novia, the 
women attempt to balance their lives 
through marriage and children; yet this in- 
stinctive feminine desire to perpetuate the 
species is also within the young fiancée. 
Here crystalizes the major conflict of the 
play, the craving for stability versus the 
hunger of passion. The conflict is internal, 
a raging battle within the characters of the 
play, not as Edwin Honig suggests a matter 
of “Deus ex machina” (Garcia Lorca [Nor 
folk, Conn., 1944]) and the outcome de- 
pends greatly on the strength of the char- 
acters themselves. 

La Madre, the mother, has seen her 
family and her stability dissolve in a so- 
lution of blood and passion; but with reso- 
lute calm she remains in the stable world 
through identification with her son and 
his plans for marriage, “Mi hijo la cubrir4 
bien.” But this attitude is one of desperate 
calm, the quiet before the storm. The mo- 
ther realizes the odds for stability are slim; 
yet she clings to her search for security, 
thereby bringing on the tragic dénovement. 
For it is precisely this blind search for and 


wilful disregard of love and emotion that 
started and kept in motion the bloody 
cycle of discontentment and death. 

Passion, however, ultimately conquers 
the mother, as it conquers all the truly 
tragic characters of Lorca; and the mother 
cries out, “jAnda!” Yet prior to this final 
outburst of passion, the stubborn struggle 
to suppress her revenge and emotions was 
largely unconscious. She thereby spared 
herself the agony of conscious indecision 
and mental strife; for her single goal in life 
had hitherto been stability. in this aspect, 
the fiancée and the mother are contrasted; 
and the result makes the fiancée the more 
human and tragic figure. “Yo era una 
mujer quemada ies de Ilagas por dentro 
y por fuera.” That is to say, de fiancée 
was confronted with a conscious choice. 

The mother-in-law, the wife of Leonar- 
do, the maid, and the neighbor, although 
by themselves not outstanding characters, 
bring out together the main conflicts with- 
in the play. For example, the mother-in- 
law, with the perception that only a mo- 
ther can , senses the injustice to her 
child; and she therefore probes ever deep- 
er into the conscience of her son-in-law, 
Leonardo, thereby laying bare an impor- 
tant theme, “:No ves que fué tres afios 
novia suya?” 

These minor characters are manipulated 
by Lorca rather than developed, but with 
such skill that the transition from person 
to prop passes almost unnoticed. 

In Bodas de Sangre the most human 
characters are those who the 
strength, not necessarily to choose, but to 
see that there is a choice; for inner con- 
flict, turmoil, and the ebb and flow of 
ideas bring forth true character. When 


the choice is finally made, however, the 
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“Bopas pe SANGRE” AND “La Dama pet ALBA” 


character ceases his struggle and seems to 
lose, if not his meaning, at least a part of 
his personality. The fiancée never fully 
resolved the conflict between stability and 
emotion; and she therefore remained the 
only character within Bodas de Sangre who 
truly deserves our sympathy. 

Leonardo also had a choice; but he al- 
lowed passion to take root and grow in him 
until it at last reduced his actions to in- 
stincts. He therefore was no longer faced 
with a choice, for he had to have the 
young fiancée. This reduction of will to 
instinct negates all human qualities and 
takes away from the character any right to 
our sympathy, love, or hatred; and the 
most such a person can expect is a weak 
form of pity, which is the emotion that one 
feels toward Leonardo. 

These are Lorca’s characters around 
whom his themes develop; these are the 

ple through whom the play springs to 
ife. As individuals they stand or fall on 
their own merits or faults; but together 


they form a whole, an entity, a play firm- 
ly supported by the fusion of personalities. 
Casona’s La Dama del Alba offers as its 


protagonist La Peregrina, the wanderer, or 
death personified. At first this touch of the 
supernatural may seem detrimental to the 
reality and meaning of the play as a whole. 
However, the play actually gains meaning 
from this bored, ws of the concrete and the 
make-believe; and La Dama del Alba 
evolves as a yal of emotions which 
are more real than Lorca’s Bodas de Sangre. 
This reality is achieved through vivid psy- 
chological creations. Casona’s characters 
radiate life and internal conflict. The 
traveler or wanderer is a woman torn be- 
tween feminine emotions and a destructive 
duty. She is a woman who, as the emissary 
of death, must kill, although instinctively 
she craves to uate and let live. From 
these opposing forces there comes a syn- 
thesis of ideas and death becomes almost 
a coveted prize. That is to say, the wander- 
er adjusts to her inner desires for warmth 


and love by representing a death desirable, 
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a stoic solution to tem problems. 
“. . . hay una playa donde todo dolor se 
vuelve espuma. Una pais de aires desnudos, 
con jardines blancos de adelfos, un tran- 
quilo como un musgo de nieve. . .” 

Lorca’s play personifies death, too; but 
the blood seeking beggar woman of Bodas 
de Sangre lacks compassion and sympathy. 
She, like many of Lorca’s characters, seems 
to be a force from which the play's tone 
is derived rather than a contributing char- 
acter. 

The mother in La Dama del Alba is a 
dynamic character. Casona’s 

owledge of man’s makeup becomes vivid- 
ly sill in this almost clinical study 
of a human being. Within the mother is 
the constant mind consuming question, 
“Where is my daughter, Angélica?” For in 
the mother’s rural society death has been 
accepted and can be lived with; but the 
anxiety of the uncertain cannot be rational- 
ized away. 

Martin in La Dama del Alba, although 
manifesting many of the qualities of Lorca’s 
Leonardo, stands out as a sensitive human 
being, while Leonardo fails in this respect, 
for Martin sacrifices and accepts the bur- 
den of responsibility and criticism so that 
Angélica may remain a paragon of virtue. 
The two women in Martin’s life haunt and 
torment him throughout the play. He is 
torn with uncertainty and internal strife; 
and due to this humanizing process, he 
emerges as a sound, living character. 

Similarities may also be drawn between 
the fiancée in Bodas de Sangre and 
Angélica; for both were young wives who 
forsook their husbands, while trying des- 
mary to remain true, if not to their un- 
oved husbands, at least to a code. Both 
were finally overcome by their emotions; 
yet the fiancée or young bride of Bodas de 
Sangre never yielded to them completely. 
Here one may argue that the retention of 
this virtue in spite of consuming desire 
produces a sympathetic and sound char- 
acter. Sympathetic yes, but artificial rather 
than sound, and again the corresponding 
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character within La Dama del Alba stands 


out as the more human. 

The portrayal of Adela is also handled 
with care and psychological insight. This 
is the presentation of a person who finds 
meaning and happiness through identity 
and acceptance, only to discover that she 
is merely the memory incarnate of another, 
Angélica. The frantic fight to retain in- 
dividuality becomes a source for dynamic 
conflict. 

Casona’s characters are psychological 
entities. Each one is an individual rather 
than a type or force. While Casona’s char- 
acters evolve and stand apart from the 
play, Lorca tends to envelop his characters 
within the theme. 

Throughout the two plays there are 
many themes and literary techniques which 
are analogous and run parallel, and also 


those that clash and intersect. Perhaps the 
most outstanding contrast is the tone that 
death assumes. In Bodas de Sangre, death 
throughout is evil. But death, the wander- 
er, in La Dama del Alba is ultimately wel- 
comed as a resolution of life. The contrast 
is made clear when the symbols for death 
are seen in the two plays. Like Antonio 
Machado, Casona sees death as a gentle 
passing from one side of a stream to the 
other, “Yo pasaré tu barca a la otra orilla;” 
while Lorca envisions it as cold and sharp, 
like the steel blade of a knife. 

Both Lorca and Casona deal with the 
rustic and the rural, but Casona through 
his psychological validity becomes universal 
in appeal; while Lorca’s contemporary 
theme of stability versus emotion enables 
people throughout the modern world to 
understand his message and his play. 


“WANTED: TEACHERS” 


Copies, with covers, of Carl A. Tyre’s valuable 1957 Presidential Address, outlining 
the problems facing teachers of Spanish (and other languages) in the coming years, 
are available from Prof. L. H. Turk, DePauw Univ., Greencastle, Ind., priced at 
25c each. Readers are urged to order several copies for their own information and 
for distribution among principals, superintendents, deans and other administrative 


personnel at their institutions. 
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THE INQUISITION APPRAISES “EL Si DE LAS NINAS,” 1815-1819 


Joun C. Dowxinc 
Texas Technological College 


On January 24, 1806, the Teatro de la 
Cruz in Madrid housed the cream of Span- 
ish society. Manuel Godoy, the Prince of 
Peace and favorite of his sovereigns, and 
all of the royal establishment who could 
be spared from the Escorial were there. 
Many people had come specially from the 
provinces and others had delayed their de- 
parture from Madrid to attend the pre- 
miére of El si de las nifias, the new comedy 
by Leandro Ferndndez de Moratin. The 
performance, supervised by the author 
himself, was a triumph; and the play’s run 
was interrupted only by Lent. 

But envy and enmity conspired to spoil 
Moratin’s success. In the fourteen years 
since he had produced La comedia nueva, 
he had never placated the facile dramatists 
he criticized. His role in the ill-conceived 
attempts at theatrical reform had won him 
further enemies. As protégé of Godoy, he 
shared in the increasing animosity felt for 
the court favorite. Even before the first 
performance of El si de las nifias—a play 
that seems innocent and inoffensive to us 
—someone had denounced it to the Inquisi- 
tion, and two familiars were present to 
make a report. But the real attack came 
from another direction. One Bernardo 
Garcia, acting for enemies of Godoy and 
Moratin, prepared an article for the press 
in which he attacked the play. El si de las 
nifias was, he said, replete with literary de- 
fects; furthermore it subjected nuns, priests, 
and religious institutions to ridicule. 

The chief of government press censor- 
ship, Moratin’s intimate friend Juan An- 
tonio Melén, refused publication of the 
attack. Through his powerful backers, how- 
ever, Garcia presented his request directly 
to the Prince of Peace. Godoy referred it to 


the Inquisitor General, Ramén José de 
Arce y Reynoso, who sent the play to five 
censors, all ecclesiastics. They found noth- 
ing which sinned against religion or good 
manners. On receipt of the Inquisitor 
General’s report Godoy forbade publica- 
tion of Garcia’s attack, and the hand of 
Moratin’s enemies was stayed." 

El si de las nifas marked the height of 
Moratin’s career. He was closely associated 
with the ancien régime, which was doom- 
ed by the precipitous events of 1808, the 
French invasion, and the War of Inde- 
pendence. Under the French he remained 
for a time in his government post as Sec- 
retary of the Interpretation of Languages, 
was appointed royal librarian by Joseph 
Bonaparte, and became a knight in the in- 
truder’s Orden Real de Espafia. When the 
French retreated from Madrid, he went 
with them to Valencia. At the end of hos- 
tilities he settled in Barcelona where he 
lived until 1817. 

The Inquisition, too, suffered an eclipse 
during the War of Independence. The 
French, propagators of eighteenth-century 
enlightenment, detested the Holy Office. 
The Spanish liberals who created the Con- 
stitution of Cadiz attacked it but did not 
formally suppress it. They simply declared 
it incompatible with the Constitution. 

When Fernando VII returned to Spain 
in 1814, he decreed that the Holy Office 
should resume its former powers.* Sal- 
vaging its property and records, the In- 
quisition went back into business at once. 
Naturally it turned to censorship, for it 
had. been at work in that field for three 
centuries. Its establishment in Castile 
(1480) had followed the introduction of 
printing into Spain (1474) and had pre- 
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ceded the Protestant Reformation by less 


than forty years. Its mission in defense of 
the faith required constant vigilance 
against heretical literature. Its activities 
against the practice of Judaism, Moham- 
medanism, Protestantism, and other here- 
sies were more spectacular, but the work 
of censorship formed an increasingly im- 
portant part of inquisitorial business. The 
faithful were enjoined to denounce books 
and the possession and reading of prohibit- 
ed literature just as they were required to 
denounce their neighbors for heretical 
practices or the utterance of heretical “pro- 
positions.” The Inquisition did not inspect 
a book before publication. This was left to 
civil and episcopal censorship, for the Holy 
Office knew that if it gave approval to a 
book which it later decided contained ob- 
jectionable material, it exposed itself to the 
charge of fallibility. 

Although the Inquisition did its task 
well, “propositions” were still uttered even 
by the faithful. The commerce in ideas 
with France required special vigilance 
which had to be increased during the Revo- 
lution. Between 1780 and 1820 three-fifths 
of the denunciations were for “proposi- 
tions,” chiefly against cultured men, in- 
cluding many ecclesiastics.* When the 
Cortes decreed freedom of the press in 
1810, a deluge of heretical material appear- 
ed at a time when the Inquisition was 
powerless. Moratin published, under the 
pseudonym of Ginés de Posadilla, his Vol- 
tairean notes to the seventeenth-century re- 
port, Auto de fe celebrado en la ciudad de 
Logrofio en los dias 7 y 8 de noviembre 
del afio 1610.* 

Soon after its re-establishment the Con- 
sejo de la Suprema called upon all the tri- 
bunals in Spain to notify it of objection- 
able books and papers published within 
their jurisdiction. A year later, on July 22, 
1815, it issued an edict listing 183 publi- 
cations which it ordered withdrawn from 
circulation until they could be examined. 
The list included El si de las nifias. On 
August 3 three members of the Suprema 
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and the Inquisitor General ordered the tri- 
bunals to examine all publications listed 
in the edict of July 22 and printed in their 
jurisdiction. The order singled out El si 
and two other plays for immediate atten- 
tion.® 

A month later the Madrid tribunal sent 
El si de las nifias to one of its censors, Fray 
José Garcia y Carrillo, instructing him to 
follow the usual practice of conferring with 
another person who merited his confidence. 
Garcia y Carrillo, active in inquisitorial 
censorship at this time, was still at work 
a decade later as ecclesiastical censor, 
plaguing a new generation of dramatists 
who thoroughly detested him. Antonio Gil 
y Z4rate, one of his victims, described him: 
“A priest of excessive obesity, dull witted, 
filthy, dirty, all dusty with snuff, whose 
greatest pleasure consisted in attending 
criminals in the death house and accom- 
panying them to the scaffold. . . Because 
of some caprice or scruple he struck out 
the word ‘poor’ every place he found it in 
one of Bretén’s comedies. He gave no 
quarter to the expressions ‘my angel’ or ‘1 
adore you,’ because, in his opinion, they 
were only permissible when dealing with 
celestial things. . .” In one play he deleted 
“I hate victory” because he thought it re- 
flected on his own Convento de la Victoria. 
He forbade Gil’s play on King Rodrigo, ex- 
plaining: “Although it is true that kings 
have often been fond of girls, it is not 
proper to show them so much in love in 
the theater.”” 

Carrillo’s censorship of El si de las nifias 
was characterized by the same pettiness Gil 
y Z4rate recorded. He would not prohibit 
a work entirely if he could tidy it up to 
satisfy his scruples. He read the play sever- 
al times, and he concluded that it could 
safely be published and performed if cer- 
tain corrections and suppressions were 
made. (fol. 3°) 

Moratin’s thesis was that young girls 
were taught, at home and in convent 
schools, to hide their true feelings, and 
thus were educated to hypocrisy. Carrillo 
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refused to brook this criticism, especial- 
ly of religious teaching. He took pains 
to show that one might be bad regardless 
of his education. Adam and Eve reared 
their sons well; yet one was good and the 
other evil. Christ taught the Apostles ex- 
cellently; yet one denied Him and another 
sold Him. Dofia Francisca’s peccadillos 
were hardly in the same class with the 
sins of Cain or Judas, but logic was not 
Father Carrillo’s strong point. 

He was willing to believe, however, that 
in some cases parents reared their children 
poorly. He gave special attention to Don 
Diego’s forceful expression of the theme in 
the speech beginning, “Ve aqui los frutos 
de la educacién.” (Act III, Scene viii) He 
changed the sentence to read “mala edu- 
cacién” and revised the rest of the speech 
so that it could not be construed as a 
criticism of formal instruction in Church 
schools but only of the abuse of parental 
authority. 

Carrillo was at his eagle-eyed best when 
expunging objectionable trifles and was 
particularly sensitive to the mingling of the 
sacred and the profane. The details he cen- 
sored were realities of Spanish life that 
Moratin must have taken from his own ex- 
periences. The setting of the play is an inn 
in Alcala de Henares, an overnight stop 
on Moratin’s frequent trips between 
Madrid and his country house in Pas- 
trana. Don Diego’s servant Simén des- 
cribes the dirty, noisy room, with its en- 
gravings of the Prodigal Son, and com- 
plains of his boredom after two days spent 
there. (I, i) Carrillo censored the phrase 
“las estampas del hijo prédigo” not only 
because it mingled the sacred and the 
profane but also because a person should 
not be bored by so edifying an example. 

In the scene in which Dofia Francisca 
shows Don Diego some farewell presents 
from the nuns CI, ii), Carrillo cut out the 
mother-of-pearl rosaries, the cypress crosses, 
St. Benedict’s rule, and the words “bendito 
para los truenos” which describe a clay 
bell. He substituted “una figurita” for the 
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sugarpaste St. Gertrude whose head the 
maid breaks. He justified his excisions 
because the mother, Dofia Irene, dismisses 
these objects as “chucherias.” 

Dofia Irene’s speeches often wounded 
the censor’s sensibilities. Yet she was, we 
know, a portrait from life, for she re- 
sembled Dofia Maria Ortiz, who would 
have been Moratin’s mother-in-law had 
he married the real-life Francisca. In the 
play, as Dofia Irene tells Don Diego about 
Francisca’s great-great uncle, the bishop- 
elect of Michoac4n, Carrillo cut every- 
thing from “Pues murié en olor de santi- 
dad” to “De ochenta y dos afios, tres meses 
y catorce dias.” CI, iii) The censored por- 
tion describes the biography of the saint- 
ly man. The nine folio volumes already 
completed cover the first nine years of 
his life, and the plan is to have a volume 
for each year. Carrillo was appalled at 
such buffoonery at the expense of the 
clergy. 

In fact, Carrillo found that Dofia Irene 
scarcely opens her mouth without ming- 
ling the sacred and the profane. She com- 
plains that her pet thrush kept her awake 
all night: “jPues no se estuvo toda la 
noche de Dios rezando el Gloria Patri y 
la oracién del Santo Sudario! Ello, por 
otra parte, edificaba, cierto; pero cuando 
se trata de dormir . . .” CII, iii) Learning 
that her daughter met Don Carlos while 
in the convent school, Dojia Irene exclaims: 
“jConque la hija de mis entrafias, ence- 
rrada en un convento, ayunando los siete 
viernes, acompafiada de aquellas santas re- 
ligiosas! . . .” CIII, xi) In these words 
Carrillo detected satire on the fasting of 
the regular clergy. 

Dofia Irene is even guilty of expressing 
a “proposition.” Assuming that Francisca 
objects to marriage with Don Diego be- 
cause she wants to be a nun, Dofia Irene 
tells her daughter that the first duty of 
an obedient child is to console her mother 
in her tribulations. (II, iv) This scanda- 
lous “proposition” offends pious ears, Ca- 
trillo said, because the first obligation of 
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man is to serve God. He cut this and 
another sentence on the same theme: “Ya 
la digo que es tiempo de mudar de 
bisiesto y pensar sdlo en dar gusto a su 
madre y obedecerla.” CII, v) 

Alert to words that might shock the 
devout, Carrillo cut Calamocha’s “Maldito,” 
suggesting “Mal haya” as an acceptable 
substitute. (II, x) Especially sensitive to 
anything lascivious, he saw what he ex- 
pected in the love scene between Dojia 
Francisca and Don Carlos. The maid, hav- 
ing arranged for the lovers to meet, ad- 
monishes her mistress just before leaving: 
“Al asunto ... y juicio. . .” CII, vi) In 
these words Carrillo saw an equivocal and 
offensive meaning. He detected lewd in- 
tent in the lovers’ simple conversation. 
When Dofia Francisca asks her suitor 
what he plans to do (meaning about his 
own uncle’s desire to marry his sweet- 
heart), the ardent young officer replies: 
“Si me dejase llevar de mi pasién y de lo 
que esos ojos me inspiran, una temeridad 
. . . Pero tiempo hay . . .” CII, vii) Ca- 
rrillo deleted this and even a simple 
“Vamos,” by which Don Carlos meant 
nothing more than “Well.” 

Having mutilated the play to his satis- 
faction, and having purged it of much 
sparkle and wit, Carrillo, together with a 
fellow priest in the Order of Minims, 
signed the report and sent it to the Madrid 
tribunal on November 14, 1815. The at- 
torney in the Camara del Secreto, Dr. 
Zorrilla de Velasco, kept the dossier until 
February 17, 1816, when he wrote his 
opinion that the play should either be ex- 
purgated as recommended, or, in view of 
how much there was to cut, be prohibited. 
(fol. 5") The tribunal decreed on February 
19 that El si should be prohibited. (fol. 5) 

On March 8, 1816, the dossier came 
before the Consejo de la Suprema, for that 
body jealously controlled all censorship. 
The eight inquisitors of the Suprema, dis- 
satisfied with Carrillo’s censoring, return- 
ed the dossier with the order that the 
Madrid tribunal re-evaluate it “employ- 


ing for that purpose persons who, besides 
the necessary judgment, also possess some 
knowledge of plays .. .” (fol. 5%) At this 
point the dossier on El si de las nifas, 
lost in the files of the Madrid tribunal’s 
Camara del Secreto, was forgotten for 
twenty-two months. 

While Moratin’s play was being cen- 
sored in Madrid, the Barcelona tribunal 
was also scrutinizing it. Don Antonio Ale- 
gret, a beneficiary of the Cathedral and 
author of several books on Catalan lan- 
guage and history, denounced it, and on 
September 15, 1815, the tribunal sent it 
to the Discalced Carmelite Manuel de los 
Dolores for censoring. Fray Manuel and 
his associate, Fray Magin de San Antonio, 
examined the play and held that, “al- 
though in it there are several rather out- 
spoken expressions as far as decency is 
concerned,” it contained nothing con- 
trary to the Catholic religion and could 
be permitted. The Barcelona tribunal 
finally sent the dossier to the Consejo de 
la Suprema on July 18, 1817. The Suprema 
took it under consideration on August 25, 
recalled the other dossier, and ordered the 
two joined. 

It was evidently the Barcelona report 
which caused the rediscovery of the 
Madrid papers. When the inquisitors of 
the Madrid tribunal realized in January 
of 1818 that they had not carried out the 
Suprema’s directions of March 8, 1816, 
they caused a flurry in the Secreto by 
ordering a search for all dossiers that re- 
mained in arrears. They ordered El si sent 
first to Father Agustin Garcia Porrero, 
who excused himself (fol. 5-6"), and then 
to Father José Tolr4, a Jesuit, who took 
as his associate another Jesuit, Father 
Francisco Xavier Bouzas. 

In their report they coincided with Car- 
rillo on some points, they overlooked others 
which he had stressed, and they found new 
objections of their own. (fol. 8-10) They 
too frowned upon Simén’s boredom with 
the prints of the Prodigal Son, Dofia Fran- 
cisca’s assortment of trinkets, the prayers 
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of Dofia Irene’s thrush, and Don Diego’s 
condemnation of the upbringing of girls. 
The bishop-elect of Michoacan could even 
become proverbial, they feared. They 
passed over Calamocha’s “Maldito,” Dofia 
Irene’s “proposition” on the duty of an 
obedient daughter, her phrase “ayunando 
los siete viernes,” and the love scene be- 
tween Dofia Francisca and Don Carlos. 

They discovered new points, however, 
which had escaped Carrillo. They found 
most offensive Dofia Francisca’s comment 
after Doma Irene says that the nuns had 
a cool locutory despite the hot weather: 
“Pues con todo, aquella monja gorda que 
se llama la madre Angustias, bien sudaba. 
jAy, cémo sudaba la pobre mujer!” (Liii) 
They also deemed indecorous the nuns 
names: Angustias, Trinidad, Circuncisién, 
and Candelaria. CII, xi) Returning late 
to the inn, Don Diego explains: “Apenas 
sali tropecé con el rector de Malaga, y el 
doctor Padilla, y hasta que me han hartado 
bien de chocolate y bollos no me han 
querido soltar.” CII, v) Such humor, they 
declared, was at the expense of religious 
persons who were not accustomed to stuff 
either themselves or others with chocolate 
and buns. 

Although these censors saw nothing in 
the love scene between Dojia Francisca 
and Don Carlos, they did object to the 
talk between Dofia Francisca and her maid 
about the novels they secretly read and 
the nocturnal visits of Don Carlos to the 
convent walls. (I, ix) This conversation 
suggested disorderly conduct in convent 
schools. They also saw an equivocal mean- 
ing in Dofia Irene’s hysterical speech to 
her daughter when Don Diego suggests 
that Francisca may be in love with some- 
one else: “Cuéntale los novios que . . . 
has adquirido en el convento al lado de 
aquella santa mujer.” CII, v) Dofia Irene 
was speaking ironically, but since Francisca 
did have one sweetheart, the Jesuits fear- 
ed that someone might suppose that she 
had had many lovers with the assent of 
her aunt, the nun. 
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Tolra and Bouzas concluded that the 
comedy ridiculed ecclesiastical persons and 
religious practices and discredited the up- 
bringing of girls in convents. Their de- 
cision, salvo meliori, was that both its 
publication and performance would be 
prejudicial. They sent their appraisal to 
the Madrid tribunal on January 30, 1818, 
and at the end of March, the dossier again 
came before the Suprema. This body did 
not hastily fulminate a prohibitive edict. 
It ordered the Madrid tribunal to send the 
second censoring to the tribunal in Bar- 
celona, where the author Don Leandro 
Moratin was residing, that he might make 
his defense. (fol. 11°) 

The Barcelona tribunal sent its nuncio 
to find one, “Moratan.” Cfol. 15) The 
nuncio could find no one by that name, 
and all the papers were sent back to 
Madrid. The inquisitors noted the spelling 
error and returned the dossier with a more 
explicit description: “Don Leandro Fer- 
ndndez Moratin, formerly Secretary of the 
Interpretation of Languages in this Court 
and author of the comedy entitled El si de 
las nifias, who went to France with the 
troops of that nation and later returned 
to your city, where he was in the month 
of March of the present year . . .” Cfol. 
17) 

The Madrid tribunal’s description erred 
on two counts. Moratin had not gone to 
France with the French troops. In 1814 
the enraged Spanish general Elio had de- 
ported him from Valencia on a_ vessel 
bound for France, but it had had to put 
in at Barcelona, where, appealing to 
friends, Moratin remained.* Nor was he in 
Barcelona in March, 1818. During the 
summer of 1817, at the time that the 
Barcelona tribunal resurrected its dossier, 
Moratin learned what was going on. 
Soliciting a passport on the pretext of tak- 
ing the baths at Aix, he went to Mont- 
pellier in September.® 

Armed with the correct name, the 
nuncio learned Moratin’s whereabouts 
(fol. 18%), and the information was sent 
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to Madrid. Dr. Zorrilla advised the in- 


quisitors to appoint defense counsel to 
represent the author. They chose Father 
Rafael Mufioz, himself a censor for the 
Holy Office. (fol. 21) Mufioz was notified 
of his appointment on November 3, 1818, 
and was provided with copies of the pre- 
vious censorings. (fol. 22) He was very 
busy and later had to leave Madrid to take 
mineral baths. (fol. 23) Hence, he did 
not return his defense until July 1, 1819. 

Mufioz was versed in the literary theories 
of his day and was pleased to show his 
erudition. He built his defense around the 
tenet that an author must both please and 
instruct his audience. (fol. 25-29) He cited 
examples from the ancients—Homer and 
Vergil, and the moderns—Tasso, Camées, 
and Milton. He reasoned that Moratin 
simply followed the practice of these 
writers, and that since all were famous, 
the former ancient, and the latter Catholic 
(yes, Milton, too), they could not be sus- 
pect. 

Assuming that Moratin’s purpose was to 
criticize the abuse of parental authority, 
Mufioz made light of the criticism of reli- 
gious education which Carrillo had tried 
to cover up in his revisions. To carry out 
his aim, Mufioz said, the author created 
the character of Dofia Irene, a foolish and 
fanatical mother preoccupied with her 
financial well-being, whose words should 
be understood in that sense. Her character 
forced Dofia Francisca to dissimulate and 
even to imitate her mother’s way of speak- 
ing. Don Diego, too, recognized Dojfia 
Irene’s stupidity and, accomodating him- 
self to it, made foolish remarks to her. His 
speech on the fruits of a bad upbringing 
was directed not at religious education but 
at parents like Dofia Irene, who could 
learn a lot from this play. 

Mufioz vitiated the effect of his argu- 
ments by an accompanying letter, saying 
he had written the defense only because 
it was required of him. (fol. 24) His true 
opinion was that El si de las nifias was 


highly prejudicial and should be forbidden. 
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Unwittingly, he paid Moratin a compli- 
ment: “This comedy is all the more harm- 
ful because the language and the wit- 
ticisms in which it abounds are taken from 
the purest elements of the Castilian tongue 
and are accompanied by a charming 
naturalness in the characters who speak.” 

The Madrid tribunal sent Mufioz’s de- 
fense to Fathers Tolr4 and Bouzas for their 
rebuttal. They replied that it was not at 
all satisfactory. (fol. 31-40) They did not 
dispute the elementary axiom that the ob- 
ject of a work of literature is to instruct 
and please, but they sneered at Mufioz’s 
ostentatious display of commonplace know- 
ledge. To their own satisfaction they de- 
molished his points, accusing him of ir- 
relevance, incoherence, evasion, arbitrary 
interpretation, and lack of logic and com- 
mon sense. 

The defense having been made and re- 
butted, the Consejo de la Suprema, on 
November 9, 1819, forbade El si de las 
nifias, “because it is lacking in the respect 
which holy things pertaining to religious 
worship deserve and with which they 
should be treated; because it is unbecoming 
and offensive to the ecclesiastical estate; 
and because it is insulting to the Christian 
and pious education of girls in the con- 
vents of nuns.” (fol. 41°) 


While El si de las nifias was under ex- 
amination, its reading and performance 
were prohibited because of the edict of 
July 22, 1815. Another dossier from the 
Inquisition’s files records the procedure 
followed when the Holy Office learned 
that someone possessed this piece of for- 
bidden literature.” On May 21, 1819, 
Fray Ildefonso Paz, a Dominican from the 
convent of Nuestra Sefiora del Rosario in 
Madrid, wrote to the Madrid tribunal ex- 
planing the case of a penitent who had 
failed to denounce the possession of pro- 
hibited books within six days after he 
learned of it, as was required by the In- 
quisition. Father Paz had not been able to 
persuade him to make the denunciation in 
person or to disclose his name. However, 
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the man had revealed the names of two 
of the people and the business of a third, 
with the titles of some of the books which 
he believed they owned. Paz asked per- 
mission to absolve the penitent. Since the 
man had disclosed all that fell within the 
province of the Inquisition, the tribunal 
permitted the priest to administer absolu- 
tion and assign proper penance. 

The tribunal then investigated the 
charges. One of the persons was a woman, 
a second-hand dealer, who was accused of 
having a copy of El si de las nifias. On 
February 10, 1820, the tribunal commis- 
sioned its familiar Don Leén de las Heras 
to go to her shop, get the play, or find 
out what she had done with it, and ask 
her how she had obtained it. The next 
day Heras went to the shop and inquired 
about the play. Surprised, the proprietress 
admitted that she had had it, but that for 
some time it had been missing. More than 
a year before a poor lady had begged her 
to buy a comedy called El si de las nifias. 
Feeling sorry for her, the shopkeeper had 
paid two reals for the piay. The impover- 
ished woman had told her only that she 
was the widow of a groom. Heras then ask- 
ed the proprietress whether she knew that 
the book was forbidden. She answered that 
she did not, that, in fact, she could not 
read or write. Heras, expressing astonish- 
ment that one who could not read or write 
should buy a book she did not understand, 
suggested that her story was obscure and 
contradictory. The woman stuck by her 
statement, however. 


On February 21, Dr. Zorrilla recom- 
mended that, in view of the familiar’s re- 
port, the matter be dropped. The tribunal 
never acted on his recommendation, for 
Heras’s investigation was among the last 
acts of the Spanish Inquisition. Rafael de 
Riego’s revolt, begun near Cédiz on Jan- 
uary 1, 1820, had spread slowly over the 
country. On March 9, under duress, Fer- 
nando VII issued a decree abolishing the 
Inquisition; and, after his return to abso- 
lute government in 1823, he did not choose 
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to revive it. 

El si de las nifias reappeared in Spanish 
theaters. Moratin, under the protection of 
the revived Constitution, came back to 
Barcelona in October, 1820. He wrote to 
a friend: “Aqui han hecho versos a mi 
venida, y han volado por medio del térculo 
de mano en mano. Representaron el Si, 
y el numeroso auditorio palmotedé y grité, 
y queria ver al autor; el autor estaba en la 
luneta, y hubiera dado algo de bueno por 
haber sido perro de aguas en aquella 
ocasién . . 

In November of 1820 El si de las nifias 
was performed at the Teatro de la Cruz 
in Madrid. However, its listing in the edict 
of July 22, 1815 was not forgotten. In 
1825, Josefa Virg, who had played the role 
of Dofia Francisca in 1806, was invited to 
perform at Aranjuez. She had to request 
permission from Fernando VII to put on 
El si. She repeated the performance at the 
Escorial in 1826. Emboldened, she sought 
royal permission in 1827 to give the come- 
dy in Madrid.** Her request was denied, 
but later the fulmination of the Inquisition 
was ignored, and the play returned to the 
Madrid theaters. Even during the heyday 
of romanticism it held its own in public 
esteem. When the Biblioteca de Autores 
Espafioles began to appear in 1846, the 
works of Moratin occupied volume II, fol- 
lowing those of Cervantes. There Moratin 
had the last word. The final item in his 
collected works was his biting commen- 
tary on the Inquisition’s famed auto of 
Logrofio in 1610. 


NOTES 


1 Juan Pérez de Guzman, “Los émulos de 
"in La Moderna, xvu, No. 195 


Moratin, 
(marzo, 1905 41-46. 
2 Henry les Lea, A History of the In- 
quisition of Spain (New York, 1922), 1v, 424. 
3 Lea, rv, 391. 
4 Cédiz, 1812. This famous auto de fe re- 
from the discovery of the alleged wide- 
ice of witchcraft in Navarre. There 
witches) and a 
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thousand familiars and officials in the proces- 
sions. An anonymous account, which Moseein 
commented, was printed at Logrofio in 1611. 
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5 The dossier on El si de las —~ (Archivo 
Histérico Nacional, jo 4484, 
No. 23) consists of a title pa 41 num- 
bered folios, to which I give ge and It is pre- 
ceded by the Barcelona dossier containing a 
title page and four unnumbered folios. Also in- 
cluded is a copy of the play, published with- 
out date by Agustin Roca in Barcelona. The 
edition on which the Madrid censorship was 
based (Madrid, Villalpando, 1805) is not in 
the dossier. This material is listed by A. Paz y 
Mélia, Catdlogo abreviado de papeles de In- 
quisicién (Madrid, 1914), No. 292. 

® Fol. Ir. The other two plays were not on 
the list. One was Moratin’s La mogigata. Its first 
performance was May 19, 1804, and it had 
played at the Cruz in September, 1814. The 
other was El no de las nifias, a translation of 
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Goldoni’s Sior Todero Brontolon o sia il vecchio 
fastidioso (1761), which had been on the Span- 
ish stage under other titles (Mal genio y 
— El regatién) for nearly thirty years. See 
Ada M. Coe, Catdlogo bibliografico y critico de 
las oe anunciadas en los periddicos 
Madrid 1661-1819 (Baltimore, 1935), p. 140; 
Paul P. Rogers, Goldoni in Spain (Oberlin, Ohio, 


poldo de Cueto, Autores draméaticos 
(Madrid, 1882), m, 221-223. 
8 Leandro F. de Moratin, Obras pdstwmas 
(Madrid, 1867), m, 207-208. 
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NALE ROXLO’S “CHAMICO” STORIES: 
A DRAMATIST’S APPRENTICESHIP 


Joun Frepertrck Tutt 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


One of the most appealing and least fre- 
quently studied aspects of Conrado Nalé 
Roxlo’s literary production is the world of 
humor of his many short stories and 
sketches. This world of humor deserves 
serious study for a number of reasons, but 
it has been neglected for the most part, 
perhaps because of the greater importance 
of the contemporary Argentine author's 
poetry and theater, perhaps also because 
of his humor’s more modest beginnings as 
a product of Nalé’s journalistic career. 
Whatever the case, the fact remains that 
from the very inception of his literary 
career in the early twenties, Nalé has fig- 
ured prominently in Argentine letters as 
much in the field of humor as in poetry 
and drama. Furthermore, his theater, which 
is characterized by a subtle fusion of poetic 
and humorous elements, cannot be com- 
pletely understood without adequate refer- 
ence to the development and chief char- 
acteristics of the latter. Our concern 
here, therefore, is to examine the nature of 
Nalé’s stories and sketches and to demon- 
strate the underlying relationships between 
them and the author's poetic and dramauc 
talents. 

Nalé Roxlo has been as prolific a writer 
of humorous stories and sketches as he has 
been, in the words of Roberto Giusti, 
“avaro de sus versos.”* His many contribu- 
tions to portefo magazines and news 
papers have constituted his main source 
of income since the beginning of his career 
as a writer. Since 1941, he has assembled 
and published some ten collections of 
short stories, most of which originally ap- 
peared in the pages of La Nacidn, Sur, El 
Hogar, Mundo Argentino, Criterio, and 
other periodicals. With the appearance in 
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book form of the stories, Nalé broadened 
the base of his reading public and opened 
up a new avenue of income as one of the 
few Latin American writers able to sustain 
themselves solely on the merits of their 
creative writing. 

Eight of Nalé’s ten collections, the 
“Chamico” series, with which this study 
is primarily concerned, are essentially quite 
similar in general characteristics so that, 
despite chronological differences in their 
order of publication, one may readily dis- 
cuss them all together in demonstrating 
their outstanding features. The stories in 
these collections are all humorous in nature. 
They are also quite brief, owing to the 
spatial limitations imposed by the periodi- 
cals where they first appeared. In the 
earliest collections, stories are thrown to- 
gether in a somewhat arbitrary fashion. At 
this stage, the author was presumably re- 
lying on the initial appeal of the stories 
themselves, available for the first time 
in book form. Later volumes contain writ- 
ings joined together loosely by the thread 
of some central theme, such as recollections 
from the author’s childhood, satire of the 
medical profession, and in one instance, 
a humorous almanac. The collections are 
generally accompanied by illustrations. The 
earlier volumes were graced by the draw- 
ings of such noted artists as Lino Palacio, 
Tofio Salazar, and Mufiz. Subsequently 
Nalé himself, an artist of much imagina- 
tion, but rather uneven talent, has under- 
taken the task of illustrating his stories. 

“Chamico” is Nalé’s nom de plume as a 
humorist. The term, which the author took 
up early in his career to sign most of his 
humorous articles, may be defined literally 
as a poisonous plant possessing curative 
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medicinal qualities. In a figurative sense, 
“Chamico” himself reveals this paradox of 
poisonous and salubrious tendencies with 
his stinging, yet refreshing satire. He re- 
veals much more than that, too. Over the 
years, “Chamico” has come to embody and 
typify the humorous qualities of Nalé 
Roxlo’s artistically divided personality. The 
witty, seemingly light-hearted comic of 
these stories and sketches seems to stand 
out in sharp contrast to the more serious 
and introspective yo of Nalé’s mature 
poetry. Consequently, the study of this 
comic pose and what lies behind it may 
shed much light on Nalé’s underlying at- 
titudes and total personality as an artist. 
With regard to the literary forms and 
techniques employed in the “Chamico” 
series, the most frequent narrative device 
is the humorous story or episode, usually 
narrated by “Chamico” himself. Next come 
the sketch, the epistle, and a few other 
forms which will be commented on. Ex- 
position of themes and situations in the 
stories tends to be direct and concise. 
Principal characters and the relationship 
between them, scene and tone of the story 
are set down and developed with a very 
brief orier.tation on the part of the author: 


la sefiora entré al consultorio. Verlo y caer 
redonda fue todo uno. Cuando volvié en si 

—Doctor, padezco un terrible complejo y al 
verlo 

=Comprendo, sefiora: usted padece el complejo 
de Pilatos. 

—No, doctor, sufro del complejo turco. 

—éTurco? Es el primer case que se 
presenta. Pero no veo la relacién entre el a 

secarse las manos, comin a todas las 

nacionalidades cultas. . . 


—Es que, or, usted se secaba con una 
toalla turca. 


Nalé’s marked pilin for dialogue 
and the almost dramatic interplay of per- 
sonalities is also seen in “Mala memoria,” 
where “Chamico,” suffering from loss of 
memory, consults his antagonist, the 
physician. The following exchange be- 
tween doctor and patient arises from the 


situation: 


—Veamos, sen qué momentos, se olvida usted 
de las cosas? 


tengo que acordarme. 

—éY cuando no tiene que acordarse, se 
Ademis, de me he 
olvidado. 

qué, doctor? 

~Que no me acuerdo de, lo que. estébamos 
hablando. Usted, ¢vino por el 

—No, vine a cortarme el 

comenzé6 a trasquilarme 
ambos nos acordamos 
de dénde est4bamos y quiénes éramos la cosa no 
tenia ya remedio. 

Menos mal que se acordé de que esté prohibido 
recibir propinas.® 

In taking notice of the wit and ease of 
expression in the preceding dialogues, one 
cannot help but be reminded of similar 
moments in Nalé’s plays—the encounter 
between Patricio and the representatives 
of the Fishermen’s Club in La cola de la 
sirena, for example, or the opening scene 
between Isabel and Don Cosme in Una 
viuda dificil. There, too, verbal sword play 
comes to the fore, and characters are 
sketched in with the broad stroke of 
caricature. The episodes of the “Chamico” 
stories, at least half of which preceded 
Nalé’s first venture into the theater, are 
often thus conceived and presented, in the 
almost dramatic terms of situation, dialogue, 
and interplay of personalities. This fact 
may serve to explain, if only in part, the 
mastery with which Nalé later handled 
such inter-related problems as scene 
building, dialogue, and characterization, 
even in his earliest plays. 

Protagonists in the “Chamico” stories, 
including “Chamico” himself, are general- 
ly drawn sympathetically by the author. 
They are usually to be found enmeshed 
in situations that underline the contrast 
and conflict between their own rather 
naive character traits and the malevolence 
of the society around them. In “El enemigo 


de Gutenberg,” Barabbas, who is serving 
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El médico se estaba secando las manos cuando 
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time with “Chamico” in the local jail, is 
depicted as a well-meaning and relatively 
harmless thief, thwarted and betrayed by 
the malignant intelligence of a little girl, 
who scornfully describes him as “un ser 
inocente con la cabeza Ilena de nove- 
lerias."* “Chamico” is duped by modern 
advertising and the modern machine in 
“El hombre y la m4quina,” when a type- 
writer he has bought stubbornly refuses 
to live up to its manufacturer's promise 
that it will write “automatically.”> In 
“Aventuras burocraticas,” “Chamico” 
spends five years shuffling from one wait- 
ing room to another, only to discover that 
he has been treated to a five-year run- 
around.® 

While many characters are thus pictur- 
ed as victims of their own perpetual inno- 
cence and the strength of the hostile forces 
at work against them, others bear the full 
brunt of Nalé’s satire on human weak- 
nesses and institutions. Principal targets 
are the bureaucrats, the police, and 
especially, the medical profession, for 
whom Nalé, like many another Hispanic 
satirist, has conceived 2 hearty and fondly 
cherished dislike. Physicians are almost al- 
ways portrayed as overpaid and under- 
informed in the collections. When one of 
“Chamico’s” relatives dies of a common 
cold in “Un simple resfrio,” for example, 
the doctor in attendance is made to point 
out with relief: “Es una suerte para mi 
que lo de su pariente haya sido una cosa 
tan comin, pues de tratarse de un caso 
delicado no sé cémo habria salido del 
paso.”* 

“Chamico’s” relatives, alive as well as 
dead, and the author's childhood figure 
prominently as points of reference or as 
dominant topics in many stories. There 
are incidental mentions: 

la leche fuera de vaca negra, eran 

unicas que inspiraban confianza. 
entire stories: “Recuerdos de lentes un 
domingo en el zoolégico con el tio Al- 


fredo”,® and a collection, devoted to a 
fictionalized and humorously distorted ac- 
count of Nalé’s early years and family 
constellation. The evocation of childhood 
memories is often characterized by a more 
gentle humor and more muted satire, signs 
of an unmistakable nostalgia for what 
Nalé, the poet, has called “el mundo ya 
imposible de la infancia perdida.”* 

After the stories, the next most frequent- 
ly encountered narrative technique in the 
series is the sketch, a loosely organized dis- 
course on a topic of interest to the author. 
The sketch, like the story, is comparatively 
brief, and in it the humorist announces a 
topic and proceeds to elaborate, partly in 
descriptive, partly in narrative terms: 

ALUMBRADO PUBLICO 

Mi pueblo conocié tres ony de alumbrado 
publico y mucha oscuridad. . 

Having introduced his Sine, the town’s 
public lighting system, Nalé traces the 
succeeding epochs in its development 
from lunar light to electricity and back to 
lunar light again when the contractor for 
the street lights absconded with the town’s 
funds. Other sketches in Mi pueblo, where 
most of these discourses are to be found, 
deal with the activities of the volunteer 
firemen, the vagaries of the town clock, 
and the idiosyncracies of the pago’s lead- 
ing figures. 

Another means of presentation in the 
series is the epistle, a device employed with 
great effect in Sumarios policiales as a 
satire on the prose style and psychology 
of the portefio police. On occasion, one 
also finds a bit of light verse, such as the 
“Oda augural a la retreta local,” in Mi 
pueblo. Finally, in El humor de los 
humores, Nalé has included some of his 
many satirical pastiches. There is, then, a 
degree of variety in form and means of 
presentation in the “Chamico” series, al- 
though the humorist’s strength lies not so 
much in his rather conventional handling 
of narrative techniques as in his style and 
the imaginative situations he conjures up. 

On the basis of this brief orientation to 
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the external characteristics of the Chamico 
stories and sketches, it is possible to make 
certain generalizations about the internal 
makeup of Nalé’s alter ego, his tempera- 
ment, attitudes, and humor. “Chamico” is 
rather amorphous, physically and_profes- 
sionally. He sheds jobs, wives, and weight 
with ease, in accordance with the exigen- 
cies of each new story and thereby enables 
himself to comment on a number of dif- 
ferent everyday situations and roles. His 
true nature is encountered, therefore, not 
so much in these superficial changes as in 
the basic image of self that he seeks to 
create in his adventures. As narrator and 
frequent participant the stories, 
“Chamico” sets out invariably to establish 
a feeling of rapport between himself and 
the reader. The latter is invited to identify 
with him, to accept and even participate 
vicariously in his satirical attacks against 
social conventions and institutions. 
“Chamico” strives to achieve these ends 
by narrating almost all his adventures in 
the first person and by utilizing a familiar, 
colloquial style. On some occasions, he 
addresses the reader directly: “Exclamamos 
yo o td, lector, porque imagino que com- 
partirds mi asombro.”** As the victim, the 
well-intentioned, but often naive individ- 
ual, thwarted and frustrated by his en- 
vironment, he evokes the sympathy of the 
reader who has presumably undergone the 
same, or similar experiences. 

Beneath this surface of pathos and 
humor, however, in many instances there 
runs a strong current of personal frustra- 
tion and lack of fulfillment as “Chamico” 
attempts to cope with forces he is unable 
to shape or control. Study of Nalé’s mature 
poetry reveals a remarkably similar image 
created in the yo of Claro desvelo and De 
otro cielo. Nalé, the humorist, like Nalé, 
the poet, is actually an acutely sensitive, 
extremely idealistic observer who has never 
quite gotten used to the world he sees 
around him. Like Quevedo, he is struck 
by the difference between the way things 
are and the way he would have them. 


Like Quevedo, too, hé is capable of ex- 
pressing his reaction to this state of affairs 
in a lyric as well as a satiric vein. This 
suggests that the key to the understanding 
of the relationship between Nalé’s poetic 
and humorous talents may be discovered 
by an examination of the most essential 
characteristics of these facets of his work. 


Nalé’s humor in the “Chamico” series is 
marked by the felicitous union of two of 
the author's most important assets as a 
writer, his rich imagination and his mas- 
tery of the nuances of his native language. 
His humorous gift lies in his ability to 
reconstruct the complex patterns of as- 
sociation of his imagination in a vocabu- 
lary laden with metaphor and plays on 
words: 


Muchos descubrimientos humanos se basan en 
errores. De donde se sigue que errar no sdlo es 
humano, sino también conveniente. El] sabroso 
asado con cuero es el producto de la distraccién 
de un cocinero que se olvidé de mondar la vaca. 
Un nifio travieso,. tratando de introducir un 
pedazo de corteza de alcornoque en una botella 
para verlo flotar, inventé el tapén. La botella, por 
una dichosa casualidad, contenfa aguardiente 
con ruda, muy indicado para los dolores de 
vientre, y sucedid que al padre del nifio lo 
acometieron fuertes retorcijones bused la 
medicina, pero como la botella estaba obstruida, 
se retorcia como un condenado. Pero como no 
hay mal que por bien no venga, estos 
retorcimientos le sugirieron la idea del tirabuzén, 
que resulté6 muy prdctico. De alli al tornillo no 
habia mds que un paso, y a la escalera de caracol 
unos cuantos escalones. Y asi se van encadenando 
las cosas por obra del sublime io del hombre 
que sabe sacar partido hasta de sus 
equivocaciones. . . . 13 


To quote Nalé himself, the ideas and 
images of his humorous writing “se van 
encadenando” by a series of associations. 
Tornillo and escalera de caracol are related 
by shape in the preceding passage, paso 
is introduced figuratively, only to be re- 
interpreted literally. This conscious ex- 
ploitation of the associative technique 
constitutes Nalé’s habitual means of ex- 
pression in his humorous writings: 


_El doctor abrié la puerta del consultorio y 


jo: 

—Pase el prevenido. 

Entré sonriendo, pues indudablemente aquello 
era una alusién a mi gordura, ya que estoy doble 
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cobrarme en la misma 
sastre. . . .14 

Here the humorist relates the doctor's 
use of prevenido to his own weight prob- 
lem by means of the saying “hombre pre- 
venido vale por dos.” He then rounds off 
his remarks with the equation, in terms 
of quantity, of width and payment, effect- 
ing an implied criticism of the doctor's 
fee and an explicit one of the tailor’s. 

If one turns to Nalé’s poetry, one un- 
covers the same processes at work. The 
poet thinks and expresses himself invaria- 
bly in terms of the metaphor, the subjec- 
tive association of ideas and images, in 
creating his highly personalized view of 
external reality. Nalé, the poet, and Nalé, 
the humorist, are really one and the same 
person. The only significant difference be- 
tween the two is their tone and point 
of reference. The poet has turned inward 
to survey his deeper feelings and con- 
victions, while the humorist looks outside 
himself to observe and comment on the 
absurdities of life around him. Both do so, 
however, in a subjective way, to convey 
their essentially idealistic attitudes on ex- 
istence. And both, it should be added, 
precede the dramatist in time. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find 
the subtle and complete fusion of humor- 
ous outlook and poetic insight in the 
characters and incidents of Nalé’s four 
full-length plays. The principal characters 
of these works all explore and lay bare 


forma, como pretende el 


their inner thoughts and emotions in a 
framework of fantasy and poetry cast up 
by the dramatist in keeping with his own 
sensitivity and imagination. At the 
same time, this highly imaginative frame 
of reference enables the dramatist to probe 
humorously into the many foibles and 
failings of the human condition. This he 
does so skillfully not only because poet 
and humorist are essentially in harmony 
with one another, but because he has 
served at least a rudimentary apprenticeship 
in dramatic techniques with the scenes, 
characters, and dialogues of the “Chamico” 


series. 


NOTES 


1 In a review of Nalé’s play, La cola de la 
sirena, republished in Conrado Nalé Roxlo, 
“Juicios criticos,” La cola de la sirena (3rd ed., 

luenos Aires, 1946), p. 145. 
alé Roxlo, “Complejo turco,” La medicina 
vista de reojo (Buenos Aires, 1952), p. 169. 
icina, pp. 42-4 

4 Cuentos de cabecera (Buenos Aires, 1946), 
reprinted in Cuentos y poesias de Conrado Nalé 
rp | ed. Ruth C. Gillespie (New York, 1954), 
P- 

. "Cuenta de Chamico (Buenos Aires, 1941), 


87- 

10 “Fin de siglo, el libro de A 
Mario Delfino,” De otro cielo (Buenos 
1952), p. 97. 

11 Mi pueblo (Buenos Aires, 1953), p. 19. 

12 “Los psicoanalistas de de salén, ” Cuentos de 
Chamico, p. 31. 

13 “Le Tatil malgré lui,” El humor de 
los humores (Buenos Aires, 1953) p. 85. 

* La medicina, p. 45. 
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CHARLES DARWIN AND BENITO LYNCH’S 
“EL INGLES DE LOS GUESOS” 


Eunice Jomer Gates 
Texas Technological College 


In view of the fact that Benito Lynch 
himself indicated that in creating the 
character of “the Englishman of the 
Bones,” he had been influenced by reading 
the accounts of the voyages of Darwin and 
Humboldt,’ it may be of interest to note 
some of the more striking similarities be- 
tween the fictional scientist and the flesh 
and blood Englishman who was one of his 
models. 


From the opening lines of the novel to 
the last page, Mister James commands the 
attention of the pampa dwellers, as well 
as that of the reader, first, by his eccentric, 
laugh-provoking appearance: “La llegada 
de mister James, o mejor atin de El inglés 
de los giiesos, como le apodaron todos, 
provocé en los habitantes del puesto de 
“La Estaca” la més risuefia curiosidad y la 
mas franca chacota” (p. 9).? 


Mirth soon gives way to astonishment 
and wonder when these people, ignorant 
of any other life than that associated with 
cattle-raising, learn that the tall slender 
Englishman is an anthropologist who has 
come to search for bones in ancient Indian 
burial grounds: 

Pero al fin la risa tuvo que ceder su puesto 
a una impresién de verdadero asombro: aquel 
mozo rubio, seco y largo como una tacuara, era 
nada menos que un sabio. . . . Asi lo decia, sin 
vuelta de hoja, el administrador, en una carta 


que el recién Ilegado acababa de exhibir al 
puestero y en la que se ordenaba a éste alojase a 


Within two weeks Mister James has won 
the esteem of the household and of all 
those of the surrounding region, though 
he is still the main subject of their conver- 


sation: “A los quince dias de residir en 
el puesto de “La Estaca”, mister James 
era ya tan estimado como popular en todo 
el pago. El inglés de los giiesos no molesta- 
ba a nadie, y en cambio divertia con sus 
excentricidades y daba tema de conversa- 
cién a “todo el mundo” (p. 18). 

This popularity continues in the ensu- 
ing weeks as he chats with the informal 
group that gathers around the stove, dis- 
closing to them bits of strange scientific 
information: “. . . seguia siendo el gran 
atractivo de las sencillas reuniones del 
fogén, con sus enrevesadas charlas de 
divulgacién cientifica . . .” Cp. 26). 

Parallel situations to these are seen in 
Charles Darwin’s Journal of Researches.’ 
Though his “bone searching” was mostly 
restricted to that of prehistoric animals, he 
writes of “ransacking an old Indian grave” 
in Patagonia (p. 199), and he notes fre- 
quently the curiosity which his scientific 
mission provoked. During his dangerous 
four hundred mile ride along the coast to 
Buenos Aires, at the time when General 
Rosas was carrying on a fierce campaign 
against the Indians, he had occasion to ob- 
serve the surprise of the owner of a “post- 
house” when the latter learned that the 
young Englishman was a scientist: 

. . . OM arriving at a post-house, we were told 
by the owner that if we had not a regular 
port we must pass on, for 
robbers he would trust no one. When 


wever, my passport, which 
Naturalista Don los, &c.” 


He also records the interest which his 
simple scientific instruments caused when 
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‘ 
mister James Gray de la manera mas que : ‘ 
fuera posible y le auxiliara en toda forma, pues pe began with “E] ae 
debia realizar importantes excavaciones de his respect and 
cardcter cientifico en la playa de la laguna de civility were as unbounded, as his — had ey 
“Los Toros”... . Cp. 10). been before. What a naturalist may be, neither - i 
he nor his countrymen, I suspect, had any idea; 
but probably my title lost nothing of its value 
from that cause (p. 139). 
|| 
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country house; I 

I two or three articles, especially a 

pocket compass, which created unbounded as- 

tonishment. house I was asked to show 

map, to point out the directions of various places. 

It excited the livelist admiration that I, a 


fect stran 
where I had never been. At one house 
woman, who was ill in bed, sent to en 
to come and show her the compass. If 

to 


i 


14 


part of 
is seldom visited by toa Ete 46). 

On this same trip Darwin tells of spend- 
ing the night at the house of Don Juan 
Fuentes, “a rich land proprietor” (p. 48). 
It will be recalled that the “puestero de La 
Estaca” was also named Don Juan Fuentes, 
and, though the name is quite common, 
Lynch may have had Darwin’s use of it 
subconsciously in mind. 

Darwin was inexperienced and only 
twenty-three years old when he set sail 
on the Beagle, but his seriousness of pur- 
pose, self-control, and indefatigable per- 
severance made him appear more mature 
than his years, as was also the case with 
Mister James: “. . . aquel hombre raro 
que tanto sabia de unas cosas y tan poco 
de otras; que cuando se sonreia parecia 
tener veinte afios y cuando se ponia serio 
mas de cincuenta” (p. 20). 

In the month which Darwin spent rid- 
ing and camping with the gauchos, he 
sought to identify himself as much as was 
possible with their mode of life. “I am be- 
come quite a Gaucho,” he wrote back 
home, “[I] drink my Mattee & smoke my 
cigar, & then lie down & sleep as comfort- 
ably with the Heavens for canopy as in a 
feather bed.”* He entered enthusiastically 
into their adventurous activities and tried 
to imitate their skillful performances. He 
good-naturedly tells about his unsuccessful 
attempt to whirl the bolas: 


One day, as I was amusing myself by gallop- 


then jerked out of my hand, and the horse fair’ 
secured. Luckily he was an old practised ani 


caught by (p. 51). 

The same enthusiastic interest and fas- 
cination in gaucho activities and skills are 
displayed by Mister James: “Activo y 
contento iba y venia, observandolo todo, in- 
teresindose por todas las cosas camperas, 
y atin queriendo ensayar algunas” (p. 25). 

“The Englishman of the Bones” is a 
perfect gentleman. His integrity and honor 
are unimpeachable, “no habiendo engafiado 
jamés a nadie, ni aun a sus peores enemi- 
gos” (p. 224), and he reciprocates the 
respectful attitude of the common people, 
according them the same courtesy that 
he extends the wealthy owner of the 
Estancia Grande. In the same manner, 
Darwin’s rare simplicity and complete in- 
tegrity emerge through his Journal, and 
one can feel sure that he also showed his 
gratitude for the hospitality and politeness 
that he encountered from all stations of 
society : 


The gaucho is invariably most obliging, 
and hospitable. I did nt gen wih 


novel is the Englishman’s broken Spanish, 
su lenguaje enrevesado. Confusion such 
as his over the gender of nouns is not 
unusual with foreigners when first learn- 
ing to speak Spanish. Similar mistakes ap- 
pear also in Darwin’s Journal, along with 
other linguistic confusions: 

This is a common bird . sa- 
vannahs of La Plata, where it Pec Sew 
of Carancha (p. 64). 


ip inland from the ta ing and whir the balls around my head, 
river: volving motion being thus destroyed, it immedi- 
- 4 On the first night we slept at a retired little ee 
an new what it meant; otherwise he would 
probably have kicked till he had thrown him- 
self down. The Gauchos roared with laughter; 
they cried out that they had seen every sort of 
animal caught, but had never before seen a man 
one 
0 es, or 
three features strike one as particularly remark- 
able: The polite and dignified manners pervad- ; 
ing of the excelent tate de 
played by the women in their dresses; and the 
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The period included between the years 1827 
and 1830 is called the gran seco or the great 
drought Cp. 155). 

One evening a domidor (a subduer of horses) 
came for the purpose of breaking in some colts 
reached Caplin, called of fin del 
Cristiandad (p. 341). 

We determi to embark in a periagua (p. 
old man near Valdivia illustrated his 
—_ Necesidad es la madre del invencidn Cp. 

Darwin’s minute observation of all forms 
of natural history and his keen interest in 
living animals are also reflected in Mister 
James’ scientific curiosity and his versa- 
tility in recognizing insects and birds. 
Thus “the Englishman of the Bones” is 
pleased when Bartolo brings to him from 
the fields “giievos de toda laya ‘e bichos” 
(p. 172); he is excited when he finds in 
his water pitcher a rare spider, Argiope 
argentata, which had been placed there 
as a childish prank (p. 23); and he un- 
hesitatingly classifies a black beetle as to 
order, suborder and superfamily: “Dilobo- 
derus abderus, de la clase de los insectos, 
del orden de los coleépteros, suborden de 
los pentameros y grupo de los lamelicornios” 
(p. 267). He identifies the native terutero, 
however, as Imantopus melanurus (p. 19), 
whereas Darwin calls a kind of plover 
Himantopus melanura, and gives the 
terutero the name of Vanellus cayanensis 
(p. 133). 

One is also reminded in Lynch’s novel 
of Darwin’s advice to collectors concerning 
carefully labelling and putting a number 
on the outside of boxes containing speci- 
mens (Journal, p. 599). Mister James’ 
skill and ingeniousness in packing is ex- 
emplified in the following description of 
the box which held his most prized speci- 
mens: 

i 
de hi y que contenia, muy bien 
acondicionadas para el largo viaje, algunas de 
las piezas mds interesantes de su coleccién antro- 
polégica. Era el cajén 3 B, como lo indicaban 


grandes caracteres en rojo, y habia sido construido 
habilidad e inteligencia (pp. 260- 
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Both scientists profess great admiration 
and respect for senior professors at Cam- 
bridge University. It was through the 
recommendation of Professor Henslow 
that Darwin received the offer to sail as 
naturalist on the Beagle, and he showed his 
deep gratitude to his friend by sending him 
from the different regions that he visited 
all sorts of rare botanical specimens and 
data. When he found an Arctic plant grow- 
ing in lower latitude at a high elevation, 
his immediate thought was to send a des- 
cription of it to Professor Henslow, in 
case he should wish to publish the infor- 
mation. Mister James is likewise grateful 
to Professor Amstromg [sic] for making 
his journey of research possible, but the 
warm affection that charcterized Darwin’s 
relationship with Henslow seems to be 
lacking in Mister James’ attitude of duti- 
ful loyalty towards Professor Douglas Am- 
stromg. Doubtless because of exigencies of 
plot, Lynch makes the illustrious anthro- 
pologist an intransigent “patrén” who de- 
mands the immediate return of Mister 
James, threatening him with punishment if 
further delayed: 


Su corresponsal, que era nada menos el 
ilustre antropdélogo y profesor de Cambridge 
mister Douglas Amstromg, que por aquel entonces 
estaba terminando de preparar el volumen LIV 
de su monumental History of the Savage Men, 
disgustado por su _ tardanza, conminaba 
formalmente a que apresurase su regreso. . . | Y 
era por obra y gracia del dinero y de la decidida 
proteccién de aquel hombre que él, mister James 
Gray, su aventajado discipulo y su tinico 
candidato a una muy disputada catedra en la 
Universidad de K, habia venido al pais, hacia 
un afio, a escarbar de prisa en determinados sitios 
de su dilatada campafia! Por eso fué que, aunque 
El inglés de los giiesos tuviera su conciencia 
tranquila con respecto al empleo de su tiempo, la 
carta aquella no dejé de mortificarle en gran 
manera (p. 164). 


Darwin’s intense desire to penetrate the 
mysteries of nature made him feel that he 
would be rewarded amply for his lengthy 
voyage and hardships of land expeditions, 
if he could ferret out even the smallest 
secret of the natural world. This insistent 
urge is evident throughout his Journal, but 
the following letter to Catherine Darwin, 


1 
P 
| 
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written on June 1833, perhaps expresses it 
more clearly: 


I trust & believe that the time t in this 
voyage, if thrown away for all er respects, 
will produce its full worth in Natural History. 
And it appears to me, the doing what little one 
can to increase the general stock of knowledge, 
is as res ble an object of life, as one can in 
any likelihood pursue. It is more the result of 
reflections (as I have already said) than much 
immediate pleasure, which now makes me con- 
tinue the voyage: together with the glorious 
prospect of the _ wi when, passing the Strait 
of Magellan, we have in truth the world before 
War aks at fine opportunities for geology 
and for studying the infinite host of living 
beings: — is not this a to keep up the 
most flaggin irit? If I was to throw it away, 
I don’t fhink 1 should ever rest quiet in my 

ave; I certainly should be a ghost & haunt 
the British Museum.*® 


The fictional “hombre de marcha” is 
similarly constrained to continue his scien- 
tific calling, though it entails the sacrifice 
of his love. He feels morally bound to go 
on trudging the long road of scientific pro- 
gress: 


. . . El inglés de los giiesos, “hombre de 
marcha” de la Humanidad, por nacimiento, por 
educacién y por costumbre, tenia como un 
compromiso moral contraido consigo mismo, y 
por razén de quién sabe qué arrepentimientos 
atavicos, de caminar, de caminar siempre, recta, 
y pausada, y metédicamente, para cubrir en la 
vida la mayor distancia que le fuera posible 
sobre un largo camino de progreso de antemano 
elegido y jalonado por el cdleulo (p. 192). 
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The foregoing parallel characteristics and 
situations show in what manner Lynch skil- 
fully made use of Darwin’s experiences. By 
introducing Mister James, the novelist gave 
his gaucho story an entirely new direction, 
and, though the character remains pri- 
marily a type, Mister James serves as a foil 
to the carefully drawn Balbina Fuentes. 
He also provides humor in a story that is 
otherwise tragic and tense. 


NOTES 


1 Arturo Torres-Rioseco, Grandes novelistas 
de la América Hispana, 1 (Berkeley, 1941), 
115:. . . “interrogado Lynch acerca de los 
motivos que tuvo para desarrollar tal tema y 
crear tal héroe, me dijo que algin tiempo antes 
de escribir su obra habfa leido las relaciones de 
viajeros europeos en América, especialmente las 

Darwin y Humboldt, y el espiritu de obser- 
vacién de estos sabios hizo comprender las 
grandes posibilidades que habia en escribir una 
novela de esta especie.” 

2 Benito Lynch, El inglés de los giiesos 
(Buenos Aires, 1940). Subsequent quotations 
from this novel are all from this edition. 

3 Charles Darwin, Journal of Researches into 
the Geology and Natural History of the Various 
Countries Visited by H.M.S. Beagle. Facsimile 
reprint of the first edition, Hafner Publishing 
CNew York, 1952). Unless otherwise 
stated all quotations from Darwin’s writings are 
from his Journal. 

4 Nora Barlow, Charles Darwin and the Voy- 
age of the Beagle (New York, 1946), p. 91. 

5 Tbid., p. 118. 

® Thid., p. 86. 
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Please remind your students—and other teachers’ students—that they may join the 
AATSP for $3.00, receive Hispania, and enjoy all other privileges of membership, 
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SPANISH CLUB MANUAL 


The Sociedad Honoraria Hispdnica plans to compile a manual for Spanish clubs, 
to be published in Hispania, with reprints available. Please send any material and 
suggestions, including bibliographical items, to Mrs. Ruth B. Clausing, Worthing- 


ton High School, Worthington, Ohio. 


THE HISTORICAL AND LITERARY PERSPECTIVE 
OF THE “ROMANCES MORISCOS NOVELESCOS” 


Guienroy Emmons 
New Mexico State University 


In the Duran collection of ballads en- 
titled Romancero General entries are classi- 
fied according to types such as “Romances 
de las crénicas caballerescas” and “Ro- 
mances relativos a la historia de Espafia.” 
The first section, one of the most extensive, 
is called “Romances moriscos novelescos.” 
Although it contains a handful of excellent 
ballads, such as “La morilla burlada,” this 
is one of the dreariest divisions of the col- 
lection. For more than a hundred pages, 
if the reader can endure them all, pseudo- 
Moorish lovers spread their plumes before 
their ladies, complain and go through al- 
most identical maneuvers from ballad to 
ballad. In nearly every case the theme is 
love, the action is slight, ornamental fea- 
tures are predominant, and the sentiments 
expressed are artificial and formalized. 
When the section is finished, the reader is 
apt to agree completely with the anony- 
mous bard of No. 245: 

Vayase con Dios Gazul, 

Lleve el diablo 4 Celindaja, 

Y vuelvan esas marlotas 

A quien se las dié prestadas.? 

But whatever our esthetic reactions may 
be, it is evident from the 243 selections 
which comprise the section that this type 
of ballad was immensely popular. No seri- 
ous person would dismiss the chivalresque, 
the sentimental, and the pastoral novel be- 
cause they have little if anything to say 
to our own more realistic society. Nor can 
we ignore the romances moriscos novelescos. 
When seen in their proper historical and 
literary perspective, these ballads are mean- 
ingful and helpful in acquiring an under- 
standing of the period. 

The historical background is an all-im- 
portant factor in the explanation of the de- 


velopment of these ballads. In spite of 
their rise during the intense centralization 
and intolerance of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, the Christian Spaniard 
was obviously well disposed toward the 
Moor. The fact that Christians in compos- 
ing them played at being Moors is signifi- 
cant in itself. In order to exhibit itself in 
this manner, such an attitude must have 
been deeply rooted. It would be difficult 
to imagine a similar lengthy section of the 
Romancero in which Spanish lovers take 
French names. The popular attitude to- 
ward the French has always been antag- 
onistic, whereas that shown toward the 
Moor was always more or less sentimental. 

In order to understand something as 
deeply entrenched as this sentimental atti- 
tude, one must begin with the Moslem in- 
vasion itself. Coming on the heels of a de- 
cadent Visigothic empire, the first invaders 
were in a position to make a good impres- 
sion. This they apparently did. When the 
Moslems first came to Spain there was no 
thirst for blood, no hatred of the Christian, 
nor was there even a fanaticism for their 
own faith. Most historians agree that they 
did not really expect to conquer, but once 
there they found the conquest so easy be- 
cause of the state of the Visigothic govern- 
ment that with a few thousand men they 
subdued almost the entire peninsula. For 
three centuries, from the invasion in 711 
until the death of Almanzor in 1002, the 
Moslem was unmistakably the superior 
military power in Spain. These first few 
centuries of Moslem dominance were mark- 
ed by a tolerance and consideration un- 
known in the Visigothic empire. Better- 
ment of social conditions for the agricul- 
tural class, religious tolerance, the incor- 
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poration of Mozarabs into the government 
showed the Moslems to good advantage 
against the background of their predecess- 
ors. The expansion of Islam at precisely the 
moment when Europe was weakest, the 
brilliance of Moslem civilization at pre- 
cisely the moment when Europe was dark- 
est, provided an additional psychological 
advantage for the invaders. The little 
Christian kingdoms of northern Spain, 
having nowhere else to turn, revolved in 
the orbit of the caliphate in Cérdoba: 

Los reyes de Leén y de Navarra, los pequefios 
condes gallegos ay de la Marca, el gran conde 
de Castil acudian continuamente a la 
corte de _ califas, pues allf decidian su politica 
exterior, alli arregla sus rencillas intestinas, 
segiin sabemos por los cronistas latinos y drabes, 
y hasta trataban alli sus asuntos domésticos, 
segtin nos informa la epopeya. 

The great Mosiem were considered 
worthy of emulation, and as the period of 
Moorish political and military supremacy 
was drawing to a close the immense fig- 
ure of Almanzor fired the imagination of 
Christian Spain. Speaking of Moslem in- 
fluence on tenth-century Castilian stand- 
ards of virtue, Américo Castro remarks: 
“Sancho Garcia, y quienes le precedieron, 
habian cultivado aquellos valores humanos, 
justamente por ser los que el enemigo 
imponia y estimaba. Su arquetipo de vida 
fué, sin duda alguna, Almanzor. . .”* 


The ethnological factor seems important 
in the initial formation of an attitude to- 
ward the Moslem. It is easier to respond 
favorably to those who resemble us than 
to those who do not. When the Moors ap- 
peared in 711 they came in relatively few 
numbers, without women, and consequent- 
ly acquired Christian wives. Then in 756, 
less than fifty years after the invasion, the 
Moslems in Spain formed a separate cali- 
phate in Cérdoba. Thus Spanish Islamic 
interests were more than ever confined to 
the peninsula. Cut off more or less from 
the rest of Islam, the Moslem in Spain 
continued to mix with the far more numer- 
ous Mozarabs. By the time of the Cid there 
was little blood difference between the 


Moslem of the south and the Christian of 
the north. Speaking of this situation be- 
fore the arrival of the Almordvides in the 
eleventh century, Menéndez Pidal writes: 
“Antes. . . las poco densas diferencias de 
raza entre el califato y los reinos del Norte 
se habfan llegado poco menos que a borrar: 
espafioles cristianos 0 espafioles islamizados 
mantenian una lucha casi civil que se re- 
solvia en convivencia.”* 


Another consideration in the formation 
of the Christian attitude toward the Mos- 
lem is that of culture. Shortly after Alman- 
zor'’s death in 1002 the caliphate of Cérdo- 
ba disintegrated, and Spanish Islam split 
into little kingdoms or taifas. Henceforth 
the military superiority of the Christian 
Spaniard was to be threatened seriously 
only by the eleventh and twelfth century 
invasions of the Almordvides and Almo- 
hades. Culturally, however, Spanish Islam 
continued at a high level well into the 
thirteenth century. There is often a feel- 
ing of admiration in a people who subdue 
those culturally superior to themselves, and 
perhaps there was a touch of that in the 
Christian Spaniard. “Down to the middle 
of the thirteenth century it is scarcely too 
much to say that they [the Spanish Mos- 
lems] were not only gladly tolerated but 
highly esteemed.”* Long after the disinte- 
gration of the caliphate the taifas con- 
tinued to produce great men and great 
works: 


a los almordvides intolerantes y 


cultura, . . . es lo cierto que el desarrollo 

de literatira las clencias, en los 

~ ays I especialmente, gran altura. 

bs filésokos 4rabes; y a él también corresponden 

——_ escritores musulmanes y judfos de la 

afia musulmana: of4il, Ben 
rh irol, Maiménides, etc. . 


The military collaboration of Moor and 
Christian during the period of Islamic 
dominance and after the establishment of 
Christian military supremacy is highly in- 
dicative of their actual attitudes toward 
each other. Such collaboration is one of the 
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most frequent themes of medieval Spanish 
history: “. . . apenas hay guerra en que 
figuren exclusivamente de un lado musul- 
manes y de otro cristianos, sino que en 
ambos ejércitos van mezcladas tropas de 
las dos procedencias.”” Besides the religious 
and social implications, this fact indicates 
mutual esteem on the part of both Moslem 
and Christian. Such alliances were taking 
place in the time of Almanzor, whose 
Christian soldiers, according to Américo 
Castro, numbered so many that Sunday 
was holy day for his armies.* They con- 
tinued almost without interruption into the 
fifteenth century: “. . . it is significant of 
the continuance of friendly relations be- 
tween the two faiths, that in 1410 the 
Mudejares of Cordoba and Seville had con- 
tributed to the expense of the campaign of 
the Infante Ferdinand against the Grana- 
dan outpost of Antequera.”* The extent of 
these alliances can be verified by the most 
cursory reading of the medieval chronicles 
of the Castilian kings. 

After the reign of Alfonso XI Cd. 1350), 
the reconquest was virtually dormant. The 
Moor had been driven to the kingdom of 
Granada, and for over a century Christian 
Spain was concerned only with her own 
affairs. During the fifteenth century cen- 
tralizing influences became strong enough 
to demand that the reconquest be com- 
pleted. In a military sense the conquest of 
Granada was no great victory. Symbolical- 
ly it was, for it represented the end of the 
struggle begun in 718 at Covadonga. The 
Granadan campaign revived the memories 
of the centuries-long war, and the chivalric 
attitude that flowered in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries (as well as the com- 
parative ease of the conquest) enhanced 
rather than diminished the sentimental at- 
titude toward the Moor. 

In popular literature, especially the epic 
and the old historical ballad, on~ notes the 
agreement with the historical background 
sketched above. Among the earliest ex- 
amples of Spanish literature are the epics 
or gestas prosified in the Primera crénica 


general of Alfonso el Sabio. Of these, Los 
siete infantes de Lara illustrates Moorish- 
Christian relations in the tenth century. 

The action of Los siete infantes de Lara 
takes place during the time of Almanzor 
(939-1002), greatest of the Moslem war- 
lords, and the original epic is believed to 
be contemporary with the events described. 
Because he consideres himself offended by 
his nephews, the infantes, Ruy Blasquez 
plots treachery. He sends Gonzalo Gustios, 
his brother-in-law and father of the 
infantes, to Cérdoba to ask a favor of Al- 
manzor: 

Cunnado, uos sabedes bien como me costaron 
mucho mis bodas, et el conde Garci Fernandez 
non me ayudo y tan bien como yo cuede et el 
deuiera; et Almancor me prometio que me darie 
muy buena ayuda pora in et uos sabedes que 
assi es.1° 

The fact that Gonzalo goes without hesita- 
tion shows Almanzor in a favorable light. 
Once in Cérdoba he learns from Almanzor 
himself that Ruy Bldsquez has betrayed 
him: “Roy Blasquez me enuia dezir que 
te descabesce; mas yo, por que te quiero 
bien, non lo quiero fazer, mas mandarte he 
echar en prision.”"* 

Meanwhile the infantes are led into am- 
bush by their uncle. After a gallant fight 
they are taken prisoner by the Moslems 
and are given refreshment. When Ruy 
hears of this, he goes to the Moors and 
threatens to have Almanzor punish them if 
they do not follow instructions. In order 
to protect themselves the Moors have the 
infantes continue the battle until they are 
recaptured. This time they are beheaded. 
When their heads reach Cérdoba they are 
given to Gonzalo, along with his freedom 
and provisions for his journey home. For 
this consideration Gonzalo is deeply grate- 
ful: “Almangor, Dios uos gradesca el bien 
que me fezistes et otrossi uos gradesca el 
bien que me dezides, et aun uenga tiempo 
que uos faga yo por ello seruicio que uos 
plega.”"*. What a foe the Moor is in this, 
perhaps the oldest of the gestas! The scenes 
depicting the Christians are barbarity it- 
self, while the Moor is unmistakably ideal- 
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ized. It is not the refined, stylized ideal- 
ization of the Moor found in the romances 
moriscos novelescos; nevertheless it is clear- 


cut and perfectly delineated. 


The old historical ballads such as 
“Castellanos y leoneses” and “A Calatrava 
la Vieja,” in addition to their artistic merit. 
are valuable for the popular attitudes they 
reveal. If the romances fronterizos are ex- 
cluded, only some twenty of these ballads 
remain which are unanimously declared 
primitive by the most eminent authorities 
in the field. Few make more than a pass- 
ing reference to the Moor. One, “Partese 
el moro Alicante,” is especially important 
for our consideration here, for not only 
does it deal directly with Moorish-Chris- 
tian relations but it is also a direct descend- 
ant of the epic Los siete infantes de Lara. 
Had any anti-Moorish sentiment developed 
since the time the epic itself was sung, 
here was an excellent chance for it to ap- 
pear. Gonzalo Gustios, father of the 
infantes, is a captive in Cérdoba and the 
Moors have just slain the infantes. When 
Almanzor receives the heads, he calls on 
Gonzalo to identify them. Before the identi- 
fication is made, everything indicates that 
Gonzalo and Almanzor are on friendly 
terris. Almanzor speaks: 


ocho 

—Presto os diré la verdad.1% 

Some of the most tragic lines in Spanish 
literature are those spoken by Gonzalo in 
this ballad as he examines the heads of his 
sons. But in spite of his grief he displays 
no ill-feeling toward the Moor. The line 
indicating Moorish sympathy is also reveal- 
ing: “Al duelo que el viejo hace,—toda 
Cérdoba lloraba.”"* The spirit of this ballad 
is identical to that of the gesta. One shows 
Christian opinion of the Moor as it was 
when Spanish literature began and the 
other makes it clear that the same concept 
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was accepted some six centuries after the 
original epic appeared. 

None of the old historical ballads which 
give prominence to Moorish-Christian re- 
lations are so closely tied to epic tradition 
as “P&rtese el moro Alicante.” The next 
pertinent romance is “Por el val de las 
estacas.” It is quite different from the pre- 
ceding ballad. The tone of the former is 
that of a few lines snatched from the epic 
itself, whereas “Por el val de las estacas” 
seems to have been composed by some high- 
ly gifted individual steeped in epic tradi- 
tions but working from no known epic 
source. Here the Cid is pictured trying to 
collect tribute for Castilla from a Moorish 
king. Despite threats and counterthreats, 
no real antagonism can be detected. There 
is a distinct sympathetic current which the 
verbal jousting does nothing to dispel. 
Finally the quarrel is resolved in a friendly 
manner: 
boon toy de 
—Por ser vos su mensajero, 
de buen grado las daria.15 
Another ballad, “Hélo, hélo por ao viene,” 
is thought to be derived from a late epic 
on the Cid theme. The verbal abuse on the 
part of both the Cid and the Moor and the 
presentation of the Moor as a lascivious 
figure indicate that this romance was con- 
ceived at a later date than “Por el val de las 
estacas.” This sort of Moor is sometimes 
seen in the romances fronterizos, but never 
in those derived more directly from the old 
gestas. Despite the anger of the Cid, the 
audience does not participate in it. Instead 
there is a festive air which announces the 
spirit of the romances moriscos novelescos. 

No other primitive ballads except the 
romances fronterizos contain more than a 
passing reference to the Moor. Of these 
references, none can be called anti-Moorish. 

The romances fronterizos are a tran- 
sition from the old historical ballad type 
to the romances moriscos novelescos.* In 
determining popular attitudes they cannot 
be considered on the same level as the older 


|| 
dijole: —Gonzalo Gustos, 
mira quién conocerds; 
que lidiaron mis poderes 
en el campo de Almenar: 
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historical ballads. The Spanish epic is 
Castilian, and thus the old ballads derived 
from them are Castilian also. But the primi- 
tive ballads from the romances fronterizos 
are Andalusian. Since Castilla proved to be 
the political and spiritual center of Spain, 
the Castilian epic and ballad can be said 
to speak for all Spain. The Andalusian 
ballad cannot; its subject matter is more 
local and it deals with contemporary events 
rather than with themes of long standing. 
However, the attitude toward the Moor 
of the old historical ballad is not contra- 
dicted but intensified and even carried a 
step further. To be sure, there are several 
types of frontier ballad, and this makes 
generalizations dangerous. Some of the 
most primitive do no more than record 
what seem to be eyewitness accounts of 
border skirmishes. Others, which seem to 
be written by more learned poets, tend to 
see the Moorish point of view and in some 
cases to identify themselves with the Moor. 
In “Aben4mar, Abendmar” the sentiment 
is definitely pro-Moorish. In doing this the 
authors of such ballads are abandoning the 
position of popular poetry, where one 
would not expect to find such an identifi- 
cation. It is a refinement which would not 
occur to a truly popular poet. 

The romances fronterizos are transitional 
also in their ornamental features. In the 
old historical ballads action is emphasized 
and decorative effects are almost non- 
existent. In the romances fronterizos action 
is still predominant in most cases, but orna- 
mentation is seriously challenging that pre- 
dominance. What was once the province 
of popular poetry, represented by the epic 
and the old historical ballad, is rapidly be- 
ing invaded by cultured poets bringing 
with them all the literary trappings of the 
Renaissance. 

The emphasis on the amorous theme is 
another point of transition between the 
fronterizo ballad and the romances moriscos 
novelescos. The love theme had little place 
in an epic society where everything was 


mentally and physically geared for war. By ~ 
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the time of the Granadan conquest society, 
even when at war, no longer had to think 
exclusively in warlike terms and could af- 
ford certain refinements. Thus love, which 
played a very minor role in old epic litera- 
ture and in the old historical ballad, was 
stressed more as society became more re- 
fined.*” 

If we begin with the epic Los siete 
infantes de Lara and read the ballads cited 
in the sequence given, the romances 
moriscos movelescos then seem logical 
enough. The epic establishes the mutual 
respect of Moor and Christian, and the 
ballad “P4rtese el moro Alicante” con- 
tinues the same sentiments as the gesta. 
“Por el val de las estacas,” though feigning 
ill will between the Moorish king and the 
Cid, ends amicably. The chief difference is 
that the popular, anonymous voice of the 
type of ballad derived from the epic has 
apparently been supplanted by that of a 
gifted individual who knows his material 
thoroughly and who tends to stylize it. In 
“Hélo, hélo por do viene” the Cid is cer- 
tainly not on good terms with the Moor, 
but the humorous handling of the theme 
indicates a lack of real animosity on the 
part of either singer or audience. The fes- 
tive tone, verbal abuse and lascivious pic- 
ture of the Moor are all reminiscent of 
certain romances fronterizos and help fill 
the gap between them and the old histori- 
cal ballad. Finally, the strong resemblance 
of certain ornamental and erotic passages 
and occasionally of entire ballads to the 
romances moriscos novelescos allow us to 
accept the latter with no surprise. 


The romances moriscos novelescos are 
due, then, to a combination of historical 
factors which made the subject both pos- 
sible and acceptable and to a progression 
from action-filled themes of consequence to 
ornamental themes of frivolity. In the 
ornament and embellishment at the ex- 
pense of content, these ballads fit into the 
pattern of other fanciful genres of the 
time. Although we may not care for forms 
such as the chivalresque and the pastoral 
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novel, they were as much a part of the 
literature of those days as the more realistic 
forms toward which we are usually more 
sympathetic. Without the recognition of 
this fact the literary picture of Golden Age 
Spain would lack depth and perspective. 
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VALLE-INCLAN’S USE OF IMAGERY AND 
FIGURATIVE VOCABULARY 


Manuex D. Ramirez 
University of Alabama 


in considering the specific instruments 
of Ramén del Valle-Inclan’s style, one is 
often impressed by the wealth of his figur- 
ative vocabulary and the wide range of his 
similes, metaphors and other figures of 
speech. His use of images is particularly 
evident in the Sonatas, about which César 
Barja writes: 
Metdforas y similes son parte muy esencial de 
este estilo, en uma exacta correspondencia de 
sensaciones. Como mas general, y mas original, 
destacase el término de comparacién mistico y 
eclesidstico comin a la mayor parte del elemento 
de imagineria. Esto mismo no deja acaso de 
resultar algo mondétono por demasiado repetido. 
Poco a poco los términos de adijetivacién 
y de  comparacién van _ estilizandose y 
estereotipd4ndose, de tal modo que cuando 
luego Valle-Inclan habla de manos blancas 
o cara blanca, por ejemplo, esperamos ya 
la comparacién con la blancura de las hostias 
o la blancura del lino de los pajfios litirgicos, etc. 
Es notable, de todos modos, la riqueza imaginativa 
del lenguaje y estilo de las Sonatas.1 


In all fairness to Valle-Inclan, however, 
it should be noted that these literary com- 
parisons alluding to mysticism and eccle- 
siasticism do not necessarily become monot- 
onous when one considers his work as a 
whole. There may be, at times, consider- 
able monotony in the repetition of meta- 
phors and similes, but his ability to weave 
the commonplace with uncommon sug- 
gestiveness is the result of fine artistry. One 
is likely to agree, therefore, that Valle- 
Inclan’s metar horical technique is unsur- 
passed among writers of the Generation of 
1898. 

The number of similes and metaphors 
in Valle-Inclan’s prose fiction is higher 
than is generally supposed. A list that I 
have prepared shows a total of well over 
five hundred. Of these a large proportion 
involve the human body, while the analo- 
gies to other realms of the universe are 


evenly distributed throughout the author’s 
novels, novelettes and short stories. He 
seems to have touched with his figures of 
speech many departments of human know- 
ledge and experience: amusements, fauna, 
flora, geography, history, literature, myth- 
ology, nature, religion, precious stones, etc. 
Whereas Spanish classical verse, especial- 
ly that of Géngora and his followers, tends 
toward the abstract expression of ideas and 
feelings, Valle-Inclan, as a lyrical novelist, 
is conspicuous for the concreteness of his 
imagery. Throughout the works of this 
artist there are many examples of vivid 
comparisons that demonstrate his love of 
concreteness. Note the list of parts of the 
body mentioned such as cuello, dientes, 
labios, manos, mejillas, ojos, senos, tez, and 
so on. This preoccupation with the human 
body is an aspect of the concreteness of 
Valle-Inclan’s imagery, as illustrated by the 
following: 
. . . Aquiles le besé cobardemente en el cuello, 
co y terso como plumaije de cisne.? 
Maria Antonieta era c4n ida y egoista como una 
nina . . . En tales momentos, con los senos 
age como dos palomas blancas, . . . era 
una incomparable belleza sensual y fecunda.* 
Un Angel tendia sobre su cuna sus alas de luz, y 


las pestafias del Nifio temblaban como mariposas 
rubias . . .4 


One of the most striking of Valle-Inclan’s 
images is that of the comparison of the at- 
tributes of nature in Tierra Caliente—the 
blue serenity of the sea and of the sky, the 
hot blinding sunshine, and the fragrant- 
laden breezes of the tropics—with certain 
beloved paramours. No novelist could have 
been more subjective in his enconium of 
a tropical country than Valle-Inclan whose 
personal experience in Mexico was to in- 
fluence his description of nature in the 
short story, “La nifia Chole,” and the novel, 
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Sonata de estio. 


The analogy of a natural phenomenon 
with a part of the body recurs frequently, 
as evidenced by Valle-Inclan’s comparison 
between the snow-capped Mt. Orizaba and 
the hoary locks of a grandfather: 

. y 4 lo lejos la cordillera de Orizaba, blanca 


cabeza de un abuelo, dibujése con in- 
decisién fantdstica . . .5 


and again, 
Desde el umbral de la casa se la 


divisa 


de mujer.® 

The frequency of comparisons between 
the human body and flora suggests that 
Valle-Inclan must have had a certain fasci- 
nation for this metaphoric relationship. 


Sabelita) 
Tridion « una vaca, en lo alto de la 
dica que tiene la forma de un seno 


The majority of these analogies served to, 


adorn his word portraits with an incom- 
parable charm, for there is a touch of 
preciosity about these images. An example 
is the picture of the Condesa de Porta-Dei 
whose fingers are described as white lilies 
imprisoned in lace gloves: “La Condesa 


rezaba en voz baja, y sus dedos, lirios 
blancos aprisionados en los mitones de 
encaje, pasaban lentamente las cuentas de 
un rosario traido de Jerusalén” (p. 35)." 


Comparison of human beings with ani- 
mals is of course a well-known device. 
There are many such metaphors in Valle- 
Inclan’s descriptions. It is noteworthy that 
most of his zoological analogies come from 
the higher species of the animal kingdom— 
dogs, cats, hyenas, lions, sheep, wolves, 
tigers. Sometimes the reader receives the 
impression that an animal fable is being 
played before him. But at other times these 
comparisons reflect the author’s tendency 
to ascribe to a character certain attributes 
generally associated with some of the ani- 
mals. Thus in the story, “Mi hermana An- 
tonia,” the eyes of Maximo Bretal, a stu- 
dent bent on winning the love of the 
narrator's sister, are compared to those of 
a tiger, well known for its perceptive 
powers: “Era alto y cencefio, con cara de 
muerto y ojos de tigre, unos ojos terribles 
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bajo el entrecejo fino y duro.” Since Bretal 
instils nothing but fear in the hearts of 
Antonia and her brother, the analogy with 
the tiger appears to be appropriate. 


Similes and metaphors involving human 
beings and cats or wolves are especially 
favored by Valle-Inclan, who weaves these 
comparisons very effectively into the pat- 
tern of the mood or atmosphere that he is 
trying to create. He appears to be par- 
ticularly fond of images dealing with 
wolves, and he handles them with con- 
gruity, elegance and originality. An inter- 
esting illustration of the wolf motif, for 
example, is found in the following image 
from Flor de santidad (p. 18). In this in- 
stance the author compares the hungry 
villagers, on their way to neighboring 
towns in search of food; with wolves de- 
scending from their hiding places in the 
woods: “Un dia y otro dia desfilaban por 
el camino real procesiones de aldeanos 
hambrientos, que bajaban como lobos de 
los casales escondidos en el monte.”* 


Analogy of human beings with natural 
phenomena is also a fairly common practice 
in the prose fiction of Valle-Inclan. Refer- 
ences to clouds, hurricanes, lightning, 
moon, moonlight, rivers, seas and waves 
permeate his works, and are especially 
prominent in his earlier short stories and 
novels. Indeed, it is regrettable that he did 
not extend these images beyond the novels 
of the Carlist War. Some of these analogies 
are stereotyped expressions such as, “Es 
mas fuerte que el huracan,” “Eres blanca 
y palida como la luna,” and so on. In some 
instances, however, the author displays 
artistic originality in his allusions to na- 
ture. A splendid example is in a reference 
to the power of words that are likened to 
the monotony of sea waves as they calmly 
roll on the shores of the beach: “Las dos 
seforas procuran consolarla, y las palabras 
de la madre y las palabras de la hija se 
corresponden con la semejanza mondétona 
de las ondas del mar en calma sobre una 
playa de arena.”® 

The recurrence of certain allusions helps 
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to unify the diverse elements of which 
Valle-Inclin’s novels and short stories are 
composed. This is especially true of the 
zoological and nature comparisons, but 
images from characters, incidents and ob- 
jects in world literature and mythology are 
equally important, if for nothing more 
than their charm and beauty. One of the 
most fascinating metaphors associates Don 
Juan Manuel Montenegro, protagonist in 
Aguila de blasén, with one of the old 
heroes in the banquet halls of Homer's 
Iliad: “El Caballero bebe con largura, y 
muestra aquel apetito animoso, ristico y 
fuerte de los viejos héroes en los banquetes 
de la vieja Iliada” Cpp. 179-180). 

Another recurrent image is the com- 
parison of some of Valle-Inclan’s characters 
with other persons, either of a historical or 
contemporary nature. It is of interest that 
these similes and metaphors are more 
numerous than those of any other category 
with the exception of the analogies be- 
tween human beings and animals. It is also 
important to note that the author used this 
figurative theme throughout his literary 
career. The most common of these com- 
parisons, as might be expected, is that of 
persons with stock characters or individuals 
of all walks of life: “La mano de Augusta, 
una mano carnosa y blanca de abadesa 
joven e infanzona. .. ,” “. . . sofmé como 
un 4rabe que imaginase haber traspasado 
los umbrales del Paraiso,” “Tofiete .. . 
encopetado como un bailarin de flamenco,” 
etc. The same method is used in compar- 
ing a man, his pregnant wife riding a 
donkey, and a grandmother on a country 
road with the ingenuous and holy flight of 
Joseph and Mary and the Christ child to 
Egypt: “Un asno aparejado con jamugas 
lleva a la Prefiada: El marido y la abuela 
caminan a los flancos. Al verlos por la 
vereda aldeana, brota, como el agua de una 
fuente clara, el recuerdo c4ndido, ingenuo, 
y piadoso de la Huida a Egipto.”*° 

Analogy of inanimate objects with hu- 
man beings or functions of the body also 
occurs in Valle-Inclan’s prose fiction. The 
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frequency count of these images is not 
very high, but it is of interest that most of 
them occur in the author’s earlier works 
and that a number involve the human 
voice. As one might expect, the compari- 
son of candles to women is a favorite one: 
“. « « y dos velas se consumen en el altar, 
dos velas rizadas y pintadas como dos 
madamas,” “Sus ojos se clavan en el altar, 
y las dos velas que lloran sin consuelo . . . 
le fingen dos mujeres desnudas que se con- 
sumen en llamas, no sabe si las del pecado, 
si las del infierno.” 

The range of Valle-Incl4n’s curiosity is 
indicated by the number of references to 
a variety of analogies which defy classifi- 
cation. These is no doubt that many of 
these comparisons are highly expressive 
and, therefore, worthy of note. It is of in- 
terest that these images are drawn from 
the author’s different literary periods and 
not exclusively from his earlier or later 
works. One of the richest metaphors in 
this section is undoubtedly the following: 
“Su charla alegre y burbujeante, parecia 
libada en una copa llena de vino de Falerno 
y hojas de rosa; pero el hechizo incom- 
parable de aquella mujer, hallabase en el 
movimiento provocativo y picaresco de los 
labios, que, en cada frasecilla, engastaban 
un grano de sal que cristalizaba en forma 
de diamante.”"* 

In this delicately extended metaphor, 
taken from the novelette “Tula Varona” in 
Femeninas, the author deftly combines the 
essence of a gustatory image with the 
beauty of a visual metaphor. Apparently 
he was not content with the first image, 
in itself detailed and exquisite, but en- 
larged and developed it by a second yet 
more beautiful. His apparent love of wine 
finds its expression in the comparison with 
Tula Varona’s gay and bubbling chatter. 
It is the second analogy, however, that is 
far more elaborate as Valle-Incl4n com- 
pares each gem of a witticism to a diamond. 

A favorite metaphorical motif is the 
comparison of a city, or part of a city, with 
a human being or an animal. Such analo- 
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gies bring to the reader’s attention the 
characteristic aspect of the city, as in the 
striking view of Progreso which, in its radi- 
ant splendor of colors, is reminiscent of the 
girl in her spring ensemble with her feet 
in the waters of the port: “Visto con ayuda 
de los gemelos del capitan, Progreso 
recuerda paisayes de caserio inverosimil 
que dibujan los nifios precoces; es blanco, 
azul, encarnado; de todos los colores del iris. 
Una ciudad que sonrie, como nifia vestida 
con trapos de primavera, que sumerge la 
punta de los piececillos lindos en la 
orilla del puerto.” 

Valle-Inclan also displays an interest in 
games and sports. Two splendid examples 
are found in El resplandor de la hoguera 
where military action is taking place be- 
tween the Carlist supporters and the royal 
chasseurs or light infantry of the govern- 
ment. In a skirmish the chasseurs are fir- 
ing deliberately on the Carlists, who are 
defending a bridge, and their firing is lik- 
ened to shooting rabbits and quail in the 
wheatfields: “. . . Advertiase que apunta- 
ban y disparaban, como a las liebres en el 
acecho y a las codornices en los trigales.” 
In another scene four or five soldiers, who 
are brought down by gun fire, are compar- 
ed to animated targets in the shooting 
gallery of a fair: “Cuatro o cinco soldados 
cayeron a lo largo de la carretera como 
peleles en un tinglado de feria. . .” 

Another recurrent verbal parallel is that 
between memories, pleasant or unpleasant, 
and the abstract or concrete. In most cases 
the reminiscences are pleasant. An example 
of this image concerns the happy memories 
of Rosita Zegri, which are described as the 
glorious taconeo of the bolero and fandan- 
go, that is, dancing noisily on the heels. 
Here again one can appreciate the fitting 
relationship between the happy and noisy 
character of the Andalusian adventuress 
and that of the two Spanish dances men- 
tioned: “Aquella andaluza con ojos tristes 
de reina mora, tenia los recuerdos alegres 
como el taconeo glorioso del bolero y del 
fandango. . .” 
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In view of his passionate fondness for 
sounds, it is surprising that Valle-Inclén 
does not have a greater abundance of audi- 
tory images in his work. This is not meant 
to imply that there is a scarcity of sound 
images for, on the contrary, there are a 
number of splendid examples of this re- 
source in his short stories and novels. One 
can clearly distinguish between pleasant 
and unpleasant sounds, and there seems to 
be no predominance of any type among 
his similes and metaphors. Nature sounds 
are numerous and varied in Valle-Inclan, 
who seems to favor the soft humming and 
merry warbling of birds as well as the dis- 
cordant howling of wolves. The ringing of 
bells and the human voice also present an 
interesting group of sound images as, for 
example, the description of the familiar 
ring of a bell as the voice of an elderly 
grandmother: “Se oye a lo lejos una 
campana, una de esas campanas de aldea, 
familiares como la voz de abuelas.” 

It is natural to assume that an endowed 
colorist like Valle-Inclan should possess an 
outstanding repertoire of analogies based 
on color. Approximately 67 percent of the 
total number of these involve white, while 
16.7 percent deal with red. The vast ma- 
jority of these images are drawn from his 
earlier works, although an occasional one 
appears in the novels published after the 
Sonatas and the Comedias Barbaras. It is 
also of interest that these comparisons are 
used almost exclusively to denote and em- 
phasize the color of some part of the hu- 
man body. Precious stones, flowers and 
fruits, being among the most colorful things 
in nature, are often used by the novelist to 
describe the color of a maiden’s cheeks and 
lips, her face, eyes, hands, eyebrows, and 
so on. To describe the lips of the Condesa 
de Cela, one of the heroines in Femeninas, 
for example, Valle-Incl4n says that her lips 
are red and tempting like the first yield of 
cherries: “. . . y juntando los labios, rojos 
y apetecibles como las primeras cerezas, 
alzése en la punta de los pies.” 

Up to this point we have surveyed the 
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use of individual similes and metaphors by 
Valle-Inclan, considering them mostly from 
a topical point of view. One further de- 
vice should be mentioned: the use of a 
single word or prepositional phrase in a 
figurative sense to transfer the particular 
characteristics or traits of certain animals, 
persons, or things to the general character 
of individuals or objects. This practice is 
evident throughout the literary career of 
the author. A notable example is this ef- 
fective figure of speech followed by a 
simile, a fairly common practice in Valle- 
Inclan. In this case, it is of interest that the 
author even had to coin the verb enracimar, 
“to cluster, to bunch” (from the noun 
racimo), to suggest the exact connotation 
that he wanted for the image: “El marinero 
llegaba a la esquina y la doblé. Los pasos 
de los perseguidores resonaban en la calle. 
Muchas cabezas asomaron en las ventanas, 
se enracimaban y tenian una expresién 
dolorida, como en los retablos de 4nimas.”* 


Another part of speech of which Valle- 
Inclan avails himself successfully is the 
adjective used with the force of a condens- 
ed image, thus avoiding the repetitious use 
of similes and metaphors, and giving the 
image a definite flavor of novelty and 
freshness. It goes without saying that at 
times he is forced to invent new terms, 
making use of existing neologisms, or ef- 
fect anomalous semantic changes in order 
to maintain this metaphorical technique. It 
may also be stated, I believe, with some 
assurance that the adverbial condensed 
image is used more frequently than the 
adjectival metaphor. From time to time, 
these images tend to have a kinesthetic 
quality, a trait often evident in Valle- 
Inclan’s work, as in the following example 
from Viva mi duefio (p. 61). Here again 
he takes up his favorite comparison of a 
human being and a member of the animal 
kingdom, this time in describing la Cari- 
fancho, who is dancing the jaleo, as an in- 
sinuating snake: “El Nifio y Don Benjamin 
entréronse en una barraca de lonas donde 
servian chocolate y café de recuelo. Detras, 
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sonajeando el pandero entre los volantes 
de la falda, jaleandose culebrosa, pisdndoles 
la sombra, se metié la Carifancho.”"* 

This sampling of the images and the 
figurative language of Valle-Incl4n could 
be extended, but the evidence at hand in- 
dicates very clearly that the author must 
have felt that they were indispensable to 
his style. There is no question about it— 
Valle-Inclan was fond of imagery. The 
most trifling similes appeared to please 
him, and his work abounds with them. 
There are many commonplace similes and 
metaphors; but there is also a wealth of 
rich images, many of which do not always 
escape the influence of preciosity. With 
few exceptions the imagery is almost en- 
tirely visual and concrete. There appears 
to be a slight tendency toward abstract 
images after the publication of the Sonatas, 
but this would be too bold a generalization 
to stress. 

Judging Valle-Inclan’s figures of speech 
as a whole, it may be said that although 
his first stories indicate great skill in his 
use of imagery, there is a steady develop- 
ment in his metaphorical language, and a 
definite growth in numerical frequency as 
well as in elaborateness and vividness 
which reach their climax in the Sonatas. 
His use of these expressive and evocative 
figures did not come to a halt at that time, 
however, for Valle-Inclan’s imagination re- 
mained fertile throughout his literary 
career. 

It is not a question of number, however, 
that should be taken into account, but 
rather one of content. Just as Valle-Inclan’s 
early prose tends to change from a lyrical- 
courtly, sophisticated manner to a more 
realistic, simple and conversational style 
in later years, so does the tenor of his fig- 
ures of speech undergo a similar transfor- 
mation. The change, as in the case of other 
stylistic devices employed by the novelist, 
is gradual, but he succeeds in masterly 
fashion in combining a note of satire, gro- 
tesqueness, and realism to make his meta- 
phoric language artistically more interest- 
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ing. Some of his comparisons, especially in 
the Esperpentos and the Ruedo Ibérico 
series, are offensive just because of their 
necessary crudeness; like a surrealist, he 
sees “. . . los quevedos pendientes de un 
cordén, como dos ojos absurdos baild4ndole 
sobre la panza.” Or, he may recall one of 
the great paintings of Goya when he writes 
that “El gitano, erguido sobre las dos 
rodillas, levantaba los brazos retadores, 
como los fusilados del Dos de Mayo.” 

It is presumptuous to say that Valle- 
Inclén stands out among the great poets of 
imagery like Géngora, Keats, Shelley and 
Shakespeare, or the prose imagists, Flau- 
bert and Marcel Proust, whose skillful use 
of metaphors has been the subject of much 
scholarship. In this case, however, we are 
dealing with an endowed artist whose keen 
sense of observation and masterful facility 
to elevate and ornament the commonplace 
have made it possible for him to produce 
word pictures of inimitable beauty. There 
is no doubt that his extensive figurative 
use of the Spanish language is governed 
by the same desire for beauty as his choice 
of words and rhythms. Many of his images 
are the most appropriate form of expression, 
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especially when he is attempting to create 
an atmosphere of mystery, mourning, or 
of the supernatural. If there is any criticism 
of Valle-Inclan’s imagery, I would say that 
there is much repetition of the same similes 
and metaphors. His images, however, are 
not merely decorative arabesques to be con- 
sidered separately from their context, but 
an integral part of the aesthetic framework 
of his novels. 


NOTES 


1 Libros y autores contempordneos (New York, 
1935), p. 383. 

2 Corte de amor (Buenos Aires, 1942), p. 147. 
3 Sonata de invierno (Madrid, 1924), pp. 94-95. 
4 Jardin novelesco (Barcelona, n.d.), p. 22. 

5 Sonata de estio (with de primaveru), 
Buenos Aires, 1940, p. 104. 

® Aguila de blasén (Buenos Aires, 1940), p. 
168. Other page references in the article are 
to this edition. 

7 — umbrio (Buenos Aires, 1940). 

8 de santi (Buenos Aires, 1945). 

® Aguila de blasén, p. 14. 

tevedra, 1895), p. 74 

11 Femeninas Pon , p. 74. 

12 Historias perversas (Barcelona, n.d.), pp. 88- 
89. 

18 Los cruzados de la causa (in La Guerra 
Carlista), Madrid, 1929, p. 27. 

14 Viva mi duefio (Buenos Aires, 1940), 1. 
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VALLE-INCLAN, POET OF SARCASM 


Mary Boreur 
Ohio State University 


Valle-Inclan’s poetry is contained in 
three volumes called Aromas de Leyenda, 
El Pasajero and La Pipa de Kif. This versa- 
tile writer, who is well-known as the 
creator of characters such as Bradomin, 
Montenegro and Tirano Banderas, publish- 
ed his books of poems in several editions, 
always seeking to give to his three volumes 
a final and definitive form. In the last 
version, he ended by placing them all to- 
gether in one volume, under the general 
title of Claves Liricas. The linking element 
that binds these three collections of poems 
together is purely external, however, and 
merely indicates that they are poems, for, 
actually, each volume has a distinct char- 
acter of its own. Aromas de Leyenda is the 
earliest, and, with its predominantly pastor- 
al tone, it reflects Valle-Inclan’s first man- 
ner, such as we find in his novel Flor de 
Santidad and in other works which led up 
to the Sonatas. The second volume, El 
Pasajero, could be said to represent his 
mystic period. La Pipa de Kif, which pre- 
cedes the esperpentic play, Luces de Bo- 
hemia, and the novel, Tirano Banderas, 
would seem to contain, rather broadly, the 
style which Valle-Incl4n himself later de- 
fined as esperpento. 


The term esperpento is metaphorical and 
refers to certain concave and convex mir- 
rors which in our author’s day were placed 
for the amusement of the passers-by in a 
certain street in Madrid. With his use of 
this term, Valle-Inclan wished to indicate 
his own special attitude towards life—an 
attitude which he translated into art 
through the use of a measured deformation 
of ordinary things and people, so that they 
became grotesque images, with all the 
tragic feeling that can underlie them. It 
was a period of bitterness, of disillusion- 


ment, of dispair, that immediately follow- 
ed the First World War, and in the ruin 
of the old ideals, the obvious interpreta- 
tion of life that presented itself to the artist 
could be summed up in one artistic expres- 
sion; sarcasm. 

It may be interesting to give brief con- 
sideration to the Pipa de Kif as a forerun- 
ner of the better-known esperpento in 
Luces de Bohemia. This volume of poems 
appeared in 1919. The search for poetic 
inspiration in artifical paradises of various 
kinds must have been by that date a mere 
reminiscence of earlier French readings, 
and the exjeriments of a De Quincey 
could hardly offer any explanation. Yet 
Valle-Inclan plays with the idea, and even 
informs us in the first poem that in the 
smoke of his oriental pipe (that is, La Pipa 
de Kif) he saw strange shapes: “Mis 
sentidos tornan a ser infantiles’—not com- 
pletely “infantiles,” since we read in the 
second poem that his verses, which he calls 
“funambulescos—un purista dirfa grotescos,” 
are written to ridicule such writers as 
Cotarelo, Ricardo Leén, Rubén Dario. 
Rather, we find ourselves here in full liter- 
ary satire, with all the tone, the rhyming 
couplets, the pseudo-folkloristic rhythms 
that are so frequent in this type of poetry. 

The following poems do not continue 
quite in this vein, but gradually become 
somewhat more elevated in tone, and ever 
more tragic. The poet sets his tone which, 
with his easy rhythm, prepares the mood 
of the reader for the grotesque and sar- 
donic elements that are to follow. 

Whereas in his earliest book of poems, 
Aromas de Leyenda, we found ourselves 
in the delightful setting of a gentle coun- 
tryside, with peasants and saints and an 
atmosphere of legend and miracles, and 
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then, in El Pasajero, we were transported 
to a suggestion of an Oriental Paradise and 
we were almost hypnotized with the in- 
sistent expressions of mysticism, here in 
La Pipa de Kif, the subjects of inspiration 
are grey and everyday. We are in the city. 
From the quiet peace of the Galician coun- 
tryside, the poet has moved us to the dusty 
villages of Castile, and thence to Madrid, 
with increasing absorption in sordid human 
interests. His scenes acquire more people, 
people who live and suffer intensely under 
their own personal tragedy. 

Salinas finds in this new attitude of our 
poet a coincidence with the fundamental 
characteristics of the men of the Gener- 
ation of ’98, and explains how, in the case 
of Valle-Inclan, it is his Modernism which 
is transformed: “Mas de veinte afios vivid 
Valle en los parafsos artificiales del 
modernismo, presumiendo de hallar nubes 
exquisitas. Pero un dia se cae del nido, del 
nido de sus nubes, y va a parar en medio 
de sus compafieros de generacién, es decir, 
en medio de la preocupacién de Espajia. 
Y el magnifico despreocupado de las 
Sonatas se convierte en uno de ellos.”* 

Since he has revealed himself to be of 
the same nature as the men of the Gener- 
ation of ’98, the words of Lain Entralgo 
about this generation, with reference to 
landscape, may also be applied to Valle- 
Inclan: “En el paisaje de la provincia nativa 
—un paisaje remoto, transfigurado por la 
distancia y la nostalgia—estan anclados los 
recuerdos infantiles de todos los escritores 
del 98. A ese paisaje se unir4 luego otro— 
el paisaje de Castilla.”* This is particularly 
true of a series of poems in which Valle is 
concerned with a highly tragic theme, set 
in the village of Medinica in Castile, and 
entirely expressed in images. Here the 
style has become almost that of prose and 
it is only the rhyme and the rather diffi- 
cult rhythm that keep it in the realm of 
poetry. The people of the village of 
Medinica seem to be petrified into a kind 
of static life, which imprisons them. Then, 
with the story of a crime, the poet moves 
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of lines and colors in contrast, such as one 
usually finds only in a painter. With a 
vaguely folkloric background, the poet 
chooses his images and presents them with 
his new esperpentic technique. We find, 
as we gradually proceed through these 
poems, that the word esperpento can be ap- 
plied sometimes to the inspiration, some- 
times to the tone that the poet assumes, 
and sometimes to the choice of subject. 
But, whatever the angle, it always main- 
tains its fundamental character of grotes- 
queness. 


In La Pipa de Kif the poet is fascinated 
by the low characters that inhabit the 
underworld of Madrid and he now puts 
them sharply in the foreground of his 
poetry. His rhythm is always consistent, his 
rhymes are scrupulously observed, but in 
the poetry there is, somehow, lacking the 
spirit which would make of it truly poetic 
material. Rather, there is an obvious in-. 
tention on the part of the poet to make us 
feel that what he is stressing in his nar- 
ration is the tragic, the ineluctable. This 
is in part also the result of his pictorical 
technique, which does not encourage medi- 
tation. In fact, Valle-Inclan here seems to 
proceed as though in front of a canvas, 
where he fixes his impressions in a com- 
pletely static and two-dimensional manner. 
The poems in La Pipa de Kif are char- 
acterized by this static quality, and the con- 
tinual use of the present tense renders 
them rather more contemplative than dra- 
matic. 

Valle-Inclan has always had a certain 
tendency to this type of descriptive writ- 
ing, and his own aims in art, as we read 
them in his treatise, the Lémpara 
Maravillosa, are directed towards an ideal 
abolition of time. It is, however, interesting 
that this technique, which stresses the 
omnipresence of objects and things, is ap- 
plied here, where the subject seems to 
spring from a feeling of tragedy, and hence 
of movement. 


In the earlier volume, Aromas de 
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Leyenda, it was its serenely legendary 
atmosphere that animated the poetry. In 
the Pasajero, it was the mystical or pseudo- 
mystical exclamations. But here, in the 
Pipa de Kif, the tragic feeling comes from 
within, and the poet seeks it and throws it 
into relief in his facts. Valle-Inclan never 
really narrates in his poetry: he does not 
feel any real development of events. He 
merely places them on the page and lets 
.uw@ situation make its own effect on the 
reader: 
Camino polvoriento del herrén amarillo 
Declinando la tarde. En la loma un castillo. 
Entre guardias civiles, un hombre maniatado 
Camina. Tiene el gesto soturno del malvado. 
(“El Preso”) 
The poetic value of the compositions of the 
Pipa de Kif lies in this intimate fire, which 
the poet has moulded together with that 
spirit that will later become the full flower- 
ing of the esperpento. 
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It is a very special and highly original 
poetic value, in that it is almost plastic, 
reminiscent, in a sense, of the cubists, who 
were painting in France at the very same 
time, and one of whose leaders was the 
Spaniard Picasso. Their choice of tech- 
nique, which is very bold in nature, makes 
them very close relations of the characters 
in Valle-Inclan’s Pipa de Kif. Both are 
forms, symbols of a vision of life, of a 
period in history. This line of interpreta- 
tion carries the experiment of Valle-Inclan 
in his esperpento to a European level of 
high art. 


NOTES 


1 Pedro Salinas, Literatura Espaiiola, Siglo XX 
(México, 2a edicién, 1949), p. 112. 
2 Pedro Lain Entralgo, La a del 98 
(Madrid, 1945), p. 261. 

6n Valle-Inclan, Obras Completas 
(Madrid, 1944, m, p. 1950. 
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THE “BREADLY PARADISE” OF LAZARILLO DE TORMES 


Anson C, 
Williams College 


Readers who have been intrigued by the 
second tratado of Lazarillo de Tormes will 
recall the battered chest (el arcaz) in 
which the miserly priest stores the loaves 
of bread which are given to him by mem- 
bers of his flock “in remembrance of their 
dear deceased.” Readers are also familiar 
with the way in which the same chest 
gradually becomes the focal point of the 
entire chapter as Lazaro, matching wits 
with his avaricious master, does all within 
his power to gain access to the forbidden 
loaves. What may be less immediately ap- 
parent, however, is the subtle manner in 
which the unknown author of this pica- 
resque novel has made the chest not merely 
the focal point of the action, but has, in 
effect, endowed it with a symbolic value 
all its own. 

As the chapter unfolds, the chest ceases 
to be merely a dilapidated bread box over 
which two characters are constantly squab- 
bling. It becomes, in fact, the tangible 
nexus between the two main themes of the 
entire work: hunger and anticlericalism.* 
Imperceptibly but relentlessly the arcaz 
acquires its own esthetic essence, to such 
an extent that it dominates the lives of the 
priest and the boy as they struggle to gain 
control of its precious contents. 

Indeed, the central position given the 
chest in this episode suggests the possibility 
that what appears to be a chest may, in 
symbolic terms, be quite a different object. 
The discussion that follows is intended to 
support this writer’s interpretation of the 
chest as a religious symbol, an altar erected 
to a beneficent god whose earthly minister 
is a cruel and niggardly hypocrite. 

The author's literary skill is nowhere 
better illustrated than in this chapter in 
which, through a carefully-prepared pro- 


gression of psychological details, he pre- 
sents Lazaro in a succession of distinct re- 
ligious roles, all of which center around the 
“chest-altar” motive. First, we observe 
Lazaro as an altar boy; secondly, as a 
would-be communicant; thirdly, as an 
iluminado; and, finally, as a pathetic vic- 
tim of the priest’s personal Inquisition. 

In the opening sentence of the chapter 
Lazaro declares that when he first en- 
counters the priest the latter asks him 
point-blank if he knows how to assist at 
Mass. Lazaro replies in the affirmative, for 
one of the thousand skills that his former 
master, the blindman, has taught him is 
precisely this. Thus, at the very outset, we 
are prepared for Lézaro’s first religious 
role. He will no longer be a blindman’s 
boy but a respectable assistant at the altar 
of God. Even though he is soon to dis- 
cover that the priest's miserliness is far 
worse than the blindman’s, Lazaro is will- 
ing to attribute the fact either to the holy 
man’s inherent nature or to the possibility 
that the vice was acquired along with the 
clerical garb. One way or the other, 
Lazaro realizes that he has gone from the 
frying pan into the fire. 

A few lines later we are further prepar- 
ed for the “chest-altar” theme when 
Lazaro tells us that the bread which the 
priest hoards in the chest is not just ordi- 
nary bread, but bodigos prepared for a dis- 
tinctly religious purpose. It is evident, 
therefore, that the contents of the arcaz are 
semi-sacred objects for both Lazaro and the 
priest, although for quite different reasons. 
The fact, also, that these loaves have been 
offered “in remembrance of the dead” 
anticipates L4zaro’s growing concern with 
death, either as something to be avoided at 
all costs, or else as a pleasant escape from 
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the travails of this life. 

The priest, we soon learn, is a heartless 
guardian of the loaves. Far from showing 
the charity which his office implies, he 
zealously prevents L4zaro from enjoying 
the comforting sustenance which this bread 
alone can provide. Lazaro is, in effect, “ex- 
communicated” from the only thing in 
which he can believe. The excommunica- 
tion, from Lazaro’s point of view, is arbi- 
trary and completely unjustified. Not only 
is he barred from partaking of the loaves, 
but he must suffer the priest’s utter hy- 
pocrisy when the latter, offering him some 
gnawed bones on a plate, piously utters the 
words of the Lord’s Supper: Toma, come, 
triumpha, que para ti es el mundo.* Inas- 
much as Lézaro finds himself unable to 
partake of the pan divino through orthodox 
channels, he is driven to seek his own sal- 
vation, without benefit of clergy. Time is 
pressing, for the boy is growing weaker by 
the hour and needs the wonderful susten- 
ance which only the arcaz can give. He 
even goes so far as to pray that others may 
die in order that he may live, and parodies 
the mystic’s yearning for la muerte que da 
vida.* At last, when he is about to give up 
all hope of reaching his paraiso panal, an 
“angel sent by the hand of God” appears 
in the form of a lowly tinker who is armed, 
not with a trumpet or a sword, but with a 
generous assortment of keys. Lazaro hails 
the angélico calderero, and, “illuminated 
by the Holy Spirit,” manages to obtain a 
duplicate of the key that has been denied 
him by the priest. He may now enter his 
“breadly paradise” by his own means, with- 
out recourse to ecclesiastical intervention.* 

When the priest finally becomes aware 
of the desecration of his “altar,” Lazaro’s 
situation in regard to the “divine” food 
undergoes a series of important changes. 
His first reaction is to refrain from further 
communion, and he prefers to “adore the 
bread rather than receive it.” Later, as his 
hunger becomes unbearable, he seeks fur- 
ther ingenious ways of circumventing the 
priest’s constant vigil that bars him from 


the cara de Dios. Fortunately, the divine 
spirit again “illuminates him,” and he 
adopts the strategem of making it appear 
as though mice have been nibbling at the 
loaves. 

It is at this point in the narrative that 
we are permitted to see the arcaz in a still 
more transcendental role. If we are willing 
to accept Professor Asensio’s contention that 
Lazaro represents the alumbrado (see 
note 4), then it is now possible to conceive 
of the chest as The Church, whose tri- 
umph over heresy is in the hands of a mili- 
tant clergy. As the priest strives desperate- 
ly to board up the cracks in his chest, 
Lazaro manages, with equal zeal, to re- 
move the boards as quickly as the priest 
nails them on. A veritable contest ensues, 
as Lazaro undoes by night what the priest 
accomplishes by day. It is now fairly clear 
that what appears, on the surface, to be a 
piece of slapstick comedy is, in fact, a 
religious war. The priest, hovering over his 
precious chest, is the personification of the 
established institution engaged in a last- 
ditch struggle against the heretic. Lazaro, 
the outsider who has dared defy the accept- 
ed order of things, is the dissenter who 
must rely on a purely personal faith in 
order to claim his rightful share of God’s 
beneficence. Lzaro’s personal faith is based 
mainly on the knowledge that he, Lazaro, 
has been “illuminated” by God who has 
sent him the “angelic tinker’ and the 
stratagem of the mice. If the Holy Spirit 
has descended on the boy in the form of 
hunger, it is undoubtedly because hunger 
is the “angel of light” while plenty 
Chartura) is the priest’s “angel of dark- 
ness.”® 

The priest’s war against heresy is, of 
course, successful in the end. Lazaro is 
brutally beaten by the zealous cleric who 
assumes, quite incorrectly, that the whis- 
tling noise emerging from the boy’s pallet 
is the hissing of the snake which is said 
by neighbors to be the real cause of the 
diminishing bread supply. L4zaro’s ultimate 
defeat, therefore, stems from the last-min- 
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ute intrusion of a serpent into his “breadly 
paradise.” For it is the sound of LAzaro’s 
breath passing through the tinker’s key 
that gives the boy away. By a cruel act of 
fate, the mouth which has yearned so 
often for a crust of bread (the mouth 
which literally holds the key to the paraiso 
panal) is the very mouth that brings about 
Lazaro’s pitiful downfall. This ingenious 
use of the serpent as the cause of Lazaro’s 
expulsion from the “breadly paradise” not 
only serves to illustrate the author's care- 
ful attention to symbolic detail but also 
puts the finishing touch on the whole 
theme of the paraiso panal which runs 
throughout the chapter. 

Once the priest has ferreted out the 
heretic he banishes him from his house. 
Satisfied that the arcaz is now safe and 
that the “key to salvation” is no longer in 
unauthorized hands, the priest crosses him- 
self and shuts the door. The “altar” is now 
secure, and the door has been firmly closed 
to further heretical movements. 


NOTES 


1 Professor F. Courtney Tarr has pointed out 

that hunger furnishes unity to the entire first 

half of the novel, vy the escudero ep 
minates the latter 


while anticlerical satire 


$1987), 404-421. 
: Cejador Frauca (Clasicos castellanos edition), 
This Eucharistic tone is heightened a 
ew lines below when Lazaro refers to e priest’s 
eed during the author 
skilfully prepared us for the “chest-altar” 
Fol by introducing the offertory at this point. 
Liturgy requires that it come here, just before 
the consecration of the elements. See The Catho- 
lic Encyclopedia, rx, 798. 
® The continual play on such words as lazerado 
lazeria, and Lazaro evokes the image of a Biblical 
Lazarus, risen to life only to find it a “living 
4 Professor Manuel J. Asensio comments on the 
word alumbrado, as well as on the whole ques- 
tion of iluminismo, in excellent article, “La 
intencién religiosa de Tormes y 
Valdés,” Hispanic Review, xxv (1959), 
5 “Y pienso, para hallar estos mess 
que me era luz la hambre, pues dizen que 
ingenio con ella se auisa y al contrario con la 
castellanos, p. 
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LIONS IN EARLY SPANISH LITERATURE AND ON THE 
SPANISH STAGE 


Srurcis E. Leavirrr 
University of North Carolina 


Before venturing into the den of lions 
which lies ahead, it may be well to make 
the acquaintance of a few varmints that 
appear for a brief moment on the Spanish 
stage, and then are seen no more. 

Lope de Vega has a bear in El casamiento 
en la muerte, and another in Alejandro el 
Segundo, both of which are disposed of 
without difficulty. A tiger appears in Tirso’s 
Escarmientos para el cuerdo and seizes the 
gracioso Diagnito, but does no apparent 
harm. A number of serpents make them- 
selves heard in the wings of the Spanish 
stage and their hissing invariably proves to 
be bad luck, bad luck for them, because 
they soon get their heads cut off. We see 
the bloody heads, but seldom the serpents. 
In Lope’s El amor enamorado and in 
Perseo, however, the serpents actually ap- 
pear on the stage, “echando fuego.” In El 
vellocino de oro we have quite a menag- 
erie. There is Pegasus, with wings; there 
is a dragon which guards the Golden 
Fleece; and there are two bulls which 
breathe out fire. 

In Fortunas de Andromeda y Perseo, 
Calderén presents a hydra with seven 
heads and a dog with three, but these out- 
landish creatures do little more than mild- 
ly frighten the gracioso. In the same play 
we have a monster all covered with scales, 
who, when wounded by Perseus, jumps in- 
to the sea and drowns. Best of all in this 
play is Medusa “vestida de pieles,” her 
head bristling with snakes. Perseus chases 
this attractive female off the stage, and 
then on again. The second time he cuts 
off her head before our eyes. Not only this, 
but he accidentally drops the head, and to 
our surprise—and probably to the surprise 
of Perseus as well—the head bounces! 


The lions in early Spanish literature and 
on the Spanish stage are usually friendly, 
although the first one that comes to mind, 
the lion in the Poema del Cid, scares the 
daylights out of the Infantes de Carrién. 
But the Cid takes him by the scruff of his 
neck and puts him right back in his cage. 

The next lion also appears in a poem, 
La vida de Santa Maria Egipciaca. When 
Maria comes to the end of her adventur- 
ous days and dies in the desert, the hermit 
who finds her has no tools with which to 
dig her grave, and the ground is hard as 
rock. Whereupon, a lion comes down from 
a mountain and helps him excavate. Later, 
the lion assists the hermit in filling in the 
grave. The Spanish version of the burial 
of this interesting lady is tame, indeed, as 
compared with its French source. In Robert 
Grosseteste’s Vie de Sainte Marie 
l’Egyptienne the lion digs the grave all by 
himself after the hermit had given him the 
measurements. Then the hermit takes hold 
of Marie’s shoulders and the lion takes her 
feet, and the two of them lower the body 
into the grave. After this, the lion puts the 
earth back, kneels on the ground, makes a 
sign that he will leave, and does just that. 
What more could any lion have done, at 
any time, or at any place? 

In the first romance of chivalry, El 
Caballero Zifar, while the Caballero is tak- 
ing a little nap after lunch, a lioness carries 
off the older of his two children. The kid- 
napping turns out to be quite unimportant, 
however, because the boy is soon rescued. 

In a later romance of chivalry, Palmerin 
de Inglaterra, the noble lady Flérida gives 
birth to twin sons in a wood, and shortly 
thereafter a savage, who lives in that 
region, comes along with two lions on a 
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leash. That was the way he hunted. It had 
been a bad day for game, though, and the 
lions had caught nothing. When the savage 
sees the babies, quite naturally it occurs to 
him that they would make good eating 
for his lions. He does not feed the babies 
to them right away, however, but carries 
them home, where his wife finds some 
other food for the hungry animals. Time 
passes and the children get to be big boys 
of eight or nine. They become mighty 
hunters, one of them especially, Floriano, 
“en cuya compafiia los leones siempre 
andaban.” One day when the boy was out 
hunting, he sicked the lions on a deer, lost 
sight of the lions, and got lost himself. He 
was picked up by a caballero who took the 
boy to his (Floriano’s) own mother. Mean- 
time, the lions had killed the deer and got 
all bloody doing it. When they returned 
home without Floriano, the savage, think- 
ing that they had killed the boy, killed 
them. They deserved a better fate. Later 
in the novel Palmerin encounters two lions 
and two tigers, all of which are disposed 
of in summary fashion. 

In one of the imitations of the Celestina, 
the Tragedia Policiana by Sebastian Fer- 
ndndez, the author has a lion take the life 
of the hero, rather than have the hero fall 
off the wall, as is the case in the more 
famous novel. Here is how it happened. In 
Act 26 of this very dull story, a lion is let 
loose in the garden to scare away some 
foxes. The young lover Policiano (almost 
the exact counterpart of Calisto in the 
Celestina) goes with his servants to “gozar 
de los amores de Philomena,” and climbs 
up a ladder (just as in the Celestina) to 
do so. He does not find the girl, but the 
lion finds him. Policiano is torn to pieces, 
and later on, Philomena if found “bafiada 
en sangre,” evidently a suicide. 

The first lion to appear on the Spanish 
stage, it seems, is introduced by Cervantes. 
In El trato de Argel, a Christian captive, 
trying to escape from the Moors, gets lost 
and hides in some bushes, after calling on 
the Virgin to send him a ransom. The 


Christian goes to sleep, and who should 
come along but a lion, who lies down be- 
side him, “muy manso.” In due time, the 
lion guides the pious Christian to safety. 
—Before we take leave of Cervantes, we 
must not forget the sleepy lion in the sec- 
ond part of the Quixote. 

Thornton Wilder has an article in 
Romance Philology (vm, 19-25) entitled 
“Lope, Pinedo, Some Child Actors and a 
Lion,” in which he advances the idea that 
the theatrical manager, Baltasar de Pinedo, 
“for a year or two was in possession of a 
lion or a costume made from a lion skin.” 
Mr. Wilder mentions three plays of Lope 
in which this lion appears: La varona 
castellana, La serrana de la Vera, and Los 
palacios de Galiana. Mr. Wilder was in- 
clined to think that Pinedo “enjoyed the 
services of a poor aged and edentate beast, 
simply because the lion is always called 
upon to do the same thing—to come to the 
feet of a leading actor and lie down.” 

Thornton Wilder goes on to say that an- 
other manager, Melchor de Villalba, also 
“had a lion or a lion’s skin some five years 
earlier, and Lope wrote several plays for its 
appearance, including one on the subject 
of Androcles and the lion, “El esclavo de 
Roma.” There, too, Thornton Wilder says, 
“The animal is merely required to sub- 
side at Androcles’ feet with a show of af- 
fection and gratitude.” It must be said that 
in this otherwise uninteresting play the 
lion has considerably more to do than 
Thornton Wilder indicates. In the second 
act Andronio (Androcles) befriends the lion 
by taking a piece of arrow from its paw. In 
the third act the lion makes two appear- 
ances. In the first of these scenes the lion 
brings Andronio a conejo, and the second 
the lion, who, as we know, is supposed to 
eat Andronio for the enjoyment of the 
Emperor and his fun-loving pals, stops on 
seeing Andronio, shows him the paw that 
had been wounded, and the two, Andronio 
and the lion, embrace. This nice lion, as 
we see, has quite an important role. 

Thornton Wilder does not tell us what 
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other plays Lope wrote for Melchor de 
Villalba, but one of them might have been 
El hijo de Reduédn. In this play a lion gets 
out of its cage and scares everyone but the 
hero Gomel, who has been brought up in 
the wilds and is well acquainted with wild 
beasts and their ways. Gomel faces the 
animal resolutely and wonders if this is 
not a lion that was a friend of his in his 
youth. Gomel speaks kindly to him: 
The attitude of the animal makes Gomel 
say, aside: 
a Dios, que es cosa de ver 

] regocijo que tray. 
Gomel then greets his friend in a most 
affectionate way, and says: 


;}Dame uno y mil abrazos. 

Gomel thinks this lion is a good omen, and 
it really is. Gomel goes to sleep on the 
throne, and the lion lies down at his feet. 
People come in and in their amazement 


decide that a man like this is worthy to be 


king. They make him one. 

In Lope’s Adonis y Venus there are two 
lions, but all they do is to come out of a 
temple at the end of the play and throw 
themselves at the feet of Venus. The title 
of Lope’s El hijo de los leones gives pro- 
mise of quite an extended part for one lion 
or more, but the lion’s actions are, for the 
most part, narrated. It is quite a story, 
though, and might well be called “Lady 
Fenisa’s Lover.” Lady Fenisa has an ille- 
gitimate son by her lover, who is no ordi- 
nary grounds keeper, but the son of the 
King of Alexandria. Wishing to keep her 
shame a secret, Fenisa takes the baby into 
the woods where she thinks the wild beasts 
may eat it. Strangely enough, this never 
seems to happen in such cases. A hermit, 
Fileno, lives in the vicinity, and some time 
before he had found a lioness with her foot 
caught in a trap. The hermit, of course, 
had released the lioness, who thereupon 
became his friend. One day, greatly to the 
hermit’s surprise, the animal brings in a 
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baby in a basket. The lioness suckles this 
baby for a year and a half, and the baby 
thrives on the high voltage diet. The child 
grows up with wild animals and acts so 
much like them that the peasants think 
he is a monster. Quite appropriately, the 
boy has been named Leonido. Lisardo, the 
father of the boy, goes out to kill the 
“monster” that had been reported to him. 
He finds him asleep and is about to slay 
him when: “Sale un leén y despierta a 
Leonido.” Of course, father and son be- 
come friends, and eventually marriage 
makes everything right. We are not inform- 
ed whether the lion was invited to the 
wedding. 

In Lope’s El Cardenal de Belén the 
lion has quite an extensive part. In the first 
act it is related how “una fiera leona” 
saved San Jerénimo from a Moor who pur- 
sued him into a cave. In the third act, 
when Jerénimo is preaching a sermon, lo 
and behold, a lion dashes in and interrupts 
the service. The lion shows Jerénimo his 
“mano.” Jerénimo talks kindly to him: 
Espera, ami 
Qué te quejas? 

Right away Jerénimo sees what is wrong. 
He takes a thorn out of the lion’s paw and 
the lion kisses his feet in gratitude. (This 
is the Androcles story so far, but the rest 
is different.) Later, the gracioso, Marino, 
comes in with the lion and a donkey. 
Marino tells the donkey the story of the 
lion and informs the lion that his duty is 
to take the donkey out to pasture and keep 
the wild beasts away from him. The lion 
evidently thinks this is all right, for he 
nods assent. Shortly after this the gracioso 
comes in, “azotando el leén.” Why is this? 
It seems that the lion has failed in his 
duty—the donkey has been eaten by wild 
animals, or stolen. To this serious accu- 
sation the lion solemnly shakes his head. 
No, it isn’t so. Thereupon, Merino tells 
the lion to go find the donkey, or be faced 
with the prospect of not having anything 
to eat for four days. After a while, three 
Jews appear, pursued by the lion. They ex- 
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plain that they found the donkey, but no 
one was around except a lion asleep under 
a tree. They thought the donkey did not 
belong to anyone, so they took it. When 
the lion hears this phony story, he tries to 
attack the three “hebreos,” but Marino 
holds him back. At the end of the play 
there is a tableau in which San Jerénimo 
appears with the lion beside him. This lion 
richly deserves recognition. 

Among the plays of doubtful author- 
ship, and attributed in some editions to 
Lope de Vega, is La mayor dicha en el 
monte, dealing with life of San Eustaquio. 
According to legend this saint and his 
family were thrown into a lion’s den and 
the lions did not attack them. Thereupon, 
the emperor had to dream up another way 
to put them to death. Early in the play a 
lion comes on stage and carries off one of 
Eustaquio’s two children. A bear (not seen 
on the stage) carries off the other. At the 
end of the play the whole family of San 
Eustaquio is thrown into a den of lions. 
The stage directions say: “salen dos leones 
y salen al encuentro los hijos; y ellos se 
echan a los pies.” Trajan is amazed—and 
no wonder—for the lions act like puppies, 
even though one of the two boys is foolish 
enough to try to provoke them to action. 

Tirso de Molina seems to have had no 
use for lions, except, in one play, La 
fingida Acadia, and that play merely pre- 
sents a lion painted on a canvas. 

In one of his earliest plays Guillén de 
Castro has a lion who merely makes his 
entrance and scares the Infanta. The hero 
Leonido comes in with his sword drawn, 
chases the lion off stage, and the Infanta 
describes the killing. 

In a later work, Las maravillas de 
Babilonia, Guillén de Castro really outdoes 
himself—and his contemporaries, as well. 
In this play we have both varmits and 
lions. First of all, Daniel offers to show the 
power of God to King Nebuchanezzar by 
destroying the dragon he worships. The 
stage direction says: “Desciibrese una 
cueva donde est4é un dragén grande, 
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echando fuego.” Daniel commands the 
dragon to disappear. No sooner said than 
done. The dragon drops out of sight, and 
the cave is screened off from view. Later 
in the play Daniel is put into a lion’s den, 
a “lago de leones.” There probably were 
many lions there, but we see only two. 
Abacuc brings food to Daniel, who very 
generously gives it to the lions. They, we 
are told, haven’t eaten anything for six 
days. In quite a long scene Chere the 
gracioso makes some wise cracks, some of 
them fairly good) the lions finally bow 
down (“Humillanse”) before Daniel, who 
gives them his benediction. The lions go 
out by one door, and. Daniel by another. 
This play is really quite a treat. 

Ruiz de Alarcén does not do much with 
lions. In La Cueva de Salamanca, as one of 
the tricks of magic, the gracioso attempts 
to embrace the servant. She sinks through 
the floor, and a lion appears in her place. 
The lion is embraced instead of the serv- 
ant. In La Manganilla de Melilla, also by 
Alarcén, Salomon, a Jewish gracioso (the 
only one of that race that the writer has 
ever heard of) is tied to a tree in a wood. 
A lion comes along and this time the lion 
is scared, because Salomon kicks at him, 
wishing he had “patas de moza gallega.” 

Vélez de Guevara in Mads pesa el rey que 
la sangre has a lion appear briefly on the 
stage, just in time to help Guzm4n conquer 
a terrible serpent. This lion is eventually 
drowned in the sea, and when Guzm4n 
describes the sad incident, the author in- 
dulges in one of the prize gongoristic pas- 
sages of all Golden Age Drama. This is 
the way it goes: Alonso de Guzman makes 
his escape from the shores of Africa in a 
row boat which is a painted “langostin de 
madera.” He reaches a larger boat that is 
an arrow shot by a bow (the beach) at a 
target (the setting sun). When the lion 
finds that he has been left behind, he 
ferociously shoots himself into the sea Che 
is first a blunderbuss, and then a marine 
hippogriff). As the lion hits the water, 
the level of the ocean rises from the foam 
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and the roars of the lion. The lion next be- 
comes a living boat (bajel vivo) and his 
mane becomes a sail. But alas, the sea is 
deaf and does not understand the intention 
of the animal. Instead of a port, the sea 
gives him a grave. 

In one of Calderén’s plays, El mayor 
encanto amor, Ulysses lands on Circe’s 
island, and a pack of animals come out to 
meet him. Among them is a lion, who 
seems to be making signs to Ulysses to take 
to the sea again. The intelligence of this 
lion is later explained, when Circe, at the 
request of Ulysses, changes the lion back 
into a man. It was not a real lion, after all. 
In Amado y aborrecido the gracioso has a 
brief encounter with a lion, and makes him 
leave the stage by calling on Baccus. In 
La aurora en Copacavana Calderén puts 
some unusual animals on the American 
continent. When the Spaniards under 
Pizarro arrive in Tumbez, the Indian chief 
Yupangi decides to repel the invaders by 
letting loose the wild beasts that have been 
assembled for sacrifice. To the surprise of 


the Spaniards—and to our surprise as well, 
considering the fact that the scene is laid 
in South America—a lion and a tiger ap- 
pear. As these animals approach the Span- 


iards, they observe that one of the men is 
holding a cross. At the sight of this holy 
object the animals tremble and crouch 
down before the Spaniards. The man who 
bears the cross caresses them (Los halagan)) 
and the wild animals depart without fur- 
ther ceremony. 

A good place to draw the curtain on this 
display of animal life in Spanish literature 
is with Calderén’s Los dos amantes del 
cielo. In this play the heroine Daria re- 
fuses to renounce her Christian religion, 
and in punishment is put into a house of 
ill fame. This, of course, is punishment 
worse than death. As Daria is about to be 
molested by an impetuous patron of this 
unholy place, a cry is heard, “Beware the 
lion.” Shortly afterwards a lion enters. He 
takes his stand in front of Daria, and at- 
tacks her admirer. The lion teaches this 
misguided individual a good lesson, for he 
bites and scratches him. The roué is really 
in serious danger, but Daria magnanimous- 
ly calls the lion off. After this dramatic 
rescue of shining virtue from darkest sin, 
the lion leads the girl out of the den of 
wickedness and guides her out of the city 
to a cave where she finds her true love, 
Crisanto. Nice work. 
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HENRY THE NAVIGATOR: HERO OF PENINSULAR 
RENAISSANCE FICTION 


J. H. Parker 
University of Toronto 


A Spanish elegy of the late fifteenth 
century, Jorge Manrique’s Couplets on the 
death of his father, declares that man has 
three lives.* The third and final life, the 
best and only true one, is, of course, “The 
eternal life, beyond the sky,” as Longfel- 
low’s translation puts it. This life, Henry 
the Navigator, Prince of Portugal, no doubt 
has won, since he, according to Manrique’s 
medieval theology, exemplifies 

the brave knight, whose arm endures 


Fierce battle, and against the Moors 
his standard rears, 


‘The fe-blood of the Pagan horde 
O’er all the land,” 

receiving 

“In heaven, . . . at length, 

The guerdon of this earthly strength 
And dauntless hand. 

The first life, material life on earth, 
Henry lived to the full, if such be possible 
to a pious celibate, from his birth on 
March 4th, 1394, to his death on Novem- 
ber 13th, 1460, five hundred years ago. A 
member of Portugal’s most illustrious 
royal family, he was the third surviving 
son of John I of the House of Aviz and of 
Queen Philippa, daughter of John of 
Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. The happy 
combination of cold English reason and 
warm Latin sentiment, plus a Spartan up- 
bringing steeped in the chivalry of the 
Middle Ages and in the culture of the pre- 
Renaissance period, made of him a noble 
prince, firm, even fanatic in the Faith, de- 


* A paper read at the Regional Renaissance Con- 
ference at the University of Western Ontario, 
London, Canada, April 29, 1960. 
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voted both to the continuation of the ideals 
and traditions of medieval knighthood and 
to inquiry into the significance and values 
of a newly-awakening world. 


At the age of twenty-one, Henry played 
an active part in the successful campaign 
to capture Ceuta, North Africa, from the 
Mohammedans, being knighted by his 
father, along with his two elder brothers, 
in the newly captured mosque, and being 
given the title of Duke of Viseu. In 1437, 
Henry was instrumental, it is claimed, in 
persuading his eldest brother, King Duarte, 
to authorize the disastrous siege of Tangier, 
where the Portuguese had to surrender 
ignominiously and leave the youngest 
royal prince, Ferdinand, as a hostage, never 


to be redeemed. Two years before his 
death, under the leadership of his nephew, 
King Afonso V, Henry shared in one ad- 


ditional military expedition to North 
Africa (Alcazarseguer), a fortunate one 
which led to the Portuguese capture of 
Arcila and Tangier a decade later. Prince 
Henry passed on to the life eternal sur- 
rounded by an aura of achievement and 
success: to all appearances it seemed that 
North Africa was being saved from infi- 
delity, and it was indeed true that Portu- 
guese ships were ever going farther and 
farther into the unknown. 

This latter activity—exploration—was, of 
course, Henry’s most important contri- 
bution to Renaissance development. From 
1418 on, as Governor of the Algarve, he 
had busied himself with the establishment 
and growth of a school of navigation at 
Sagres, Cape St. Vincent, on Portugal's 
south-west tip. From there he sent forth 
his caravels to the west and to the south 
to have them reach, during his lifetime, 
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Madeira and the Azores, and the African 


coast as far as Guinea and Sierra Leone. It 
was not so much Henry’s own maritime 
travel, but rather the inspiration and en- 
couragement which he offered to others 
that won for him the name of “the Navi- 
gator,” as Professor Wallace K. Ferguson 
has stated in his Survey of European Civili- 
zation.» Called “the father of continuous 
maritime discovery,” by Edgar Prestage,” 
he was—to quote from the translator's pre- 
face of Oliveira Martins’ The Golden Age 
of Henry the Navigator—“the man who 
was mainly responsible for that enormous 
outburst of colonising energy which raised 
Portugal, for the time being, into the po- 
sition of the foremost nation in Europe, 
and likewise caused her eventual decay, 
through inability, owing to her meagre 
population, to defend and maintain the 
enormous possessions she had acquired.”* 

Prince Henry’s first appearance in litera- 
ture is, as is to be expected, in the Chron- 
icles of the day. Professor Francis M. 
Rogers of Harvard University has express- 
ed the opinion that these chronicles and 
writings like them were “works of fiction 
to the readers of the time.”* In this short 
paper, however, it is my intention to con- 
sider them to be history, and therefore out- 
side our realm of investigation, which is 
imaginative literature, to interpret “fiction” 
in its widest sense. Nevertheless, it is worth 
noting that “Henry became a hero im- 
mediately,” and as such was written up by 
several chroniclers both in Portugal and 
beyond her borders. 

An official Portuguese chronicler, Gomes 
Eanes de Zurara, who lived from about 
1410 to 1474, shows great partiality for 
Prince Henry in his Chronicle of the Tak- 
ing of Ceuta; and for him in his Chron- 
icle of the Discovery and Conquest of 
Guinea, Henry is a prince “Little less than 
divine,” whose glory and fame are dazzling 
(Chapt. ID. The first known printed 
Portuguese “Obedience Oration” (of King 
John II to Pope Innocent VIID), delivered 
by Fernandes de Lucena in Rome on De- 
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cember 9, 1485, gives prominence to Henry 
as it describes the valiant attempts to take 
Tangier for the Faith. Ruy de Pina, like- 
wise, who succeeded Lucena as official 
chronicler at the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, did not forget the Navigator either, 
although other historical personnages were 
by that time coming to the fore. 

A natural occurrence is the fact that 
epic poetry, written at intervals after 
Henry’s death, glorifies him as a hero. 
Canto V of Portugal’s one great epic poem, 
Camées’ Lusiads, of 1572, which stands on 
a par with the best in world literature,® 
presents to us the “noble Henry,” as Vasco 
da Gama relates to the King of Malindi 
the history of his native land. In Canto IV, 
he had been referred to, but not named, as 
a member of the “illustrious generation of 
noble princes,” and in Canto VII, Henry 
is the “discoverer of the seas” and the hero 
of the conquest of Ceuta over Moslem 
vanity, as Paulo da Gama explains, for the 
Governor of Calicut, the figures on the 
banners of the Portuguese ships. 

Vasco Mausinho de Quebedo’s Affonso 
africano, of the year 1611, an heroic poem 
on the taking of Arcila and Tangier, chief- 
ly concerns King Afonso V. Nevertheless, 
it recalls “famous” Henry’s entanglement 
with the enemy in Africa, in its third Can- 
to, and describes at great length, in Canto 
V, “valiant” Henry’s direction of the fatal 
attack on Tangier. That was the expedition 
which led, as we are reminded time after 
time, to the martyrdom and death in cap- 
tivity of Prince Ferdinand, despite the “ex- 
perienced” but historically rash leadership 
of his elder brother. 

In another Portuguese epic poem of the 
early seventeenth century, the Condestabre 
de Portugal, D. Nunalvres Pereira (dated 
both 1610 and 1619), by Francisco Rod- 
rigues Lobo, Henry, at the battle of Ceuta, 
is a “tender” prince, who valiantly joins his 
father, John I, and his brothers Duarte and 
Pedro (Canto XX) in the great and suc- 
cessful Christian undertaking against the 
barbaric infidels across the Mediterranean, 
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on the “burning Libyan plain.” And final- 


ly, among epic poems in Portuguese, I 
shall mention Gabriel Pereira de Castro’s 
Ulyssea ou Lisboa edificada, of 1636,where 
Henry, again the “valiant-hearted,” ap- 
pears in prophecy as conqueror of the 
desert sands of North Africa, of Sierra 
Leone, and of Guinea, and as discoverer of 
the islands of the sea (Canto VIID. A 
nymph, Legea, speaking from the times of 
Ulysses and the founding of Lisbon, sees 
in Henry a great hero of a future century, 
who will, as he did in fact, inspire great 
deeds of bravery and of daring in his con- 
temporaries and followers as they were en- 
couraged to go forward into the unknown, 
up to and through the very gateways of 
the East. 

Spain has recognized the triumphs and 
failures of Henry the Navigator in several 
works of the Renaissance period. In 1580, 
Spain and Portugal were united under 
Philip II, and “this chapter of Portuguese 
history—to use the words of Professor Al- 
bert E. Sloman of Liverpool University— 
had become the common heritage of the 
two countries.”’ Both countries bear wit- 
ness to a continuing struggle against Islam, 
during several centuries, and both were 
vigourously engaged in the exploration and 
exploitation of different parts of the world. 
It is not surprising, therefore, to find Portu- 
guese themes appearing in Spanish letters, 
especially in the 1580-1640 era of “cap- 
tivity.” In fact, the early 1570's had seen 
the appearance of the historical General 
Description of Africa, by Marmol Carvajal, 
and Fray Hierénymo Roman’s History 
and Life of the Religious Prince Ferdinand, 
Son of King John the First of Portugal 
came from the press in 1595. 

But it is to two plays, imaginative litera- 
ture, that I wish to direct our attention. 
The first of these, The Adverse Fortune of 
Ferdinand, Prince of Portugal, belongs, 
probably, to the last years of the sixteenth 
century, and has been attributed, without 
proof of authorship, to the greatest of Span- 
ish dramatists, Lope Félix de Vega Carpio. 
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ther, whom we have met frequently in the 
tragedy of Tangier, Ferdinand is subordi- 
nated, as is historically correct, to the Navi- 
gator, whenever the latter appears. It is 
Henry who is in command of the expedi- 
tionary force, and it is made very clear 
that he is accompanied by Ferdinand and 
the others. The stage directions of Act I, 
for example, give much prominence to 
Henry, as he comes on stage, wearing the 
cross of the Order of Christ Cof which he 
was Apostolic Administrator) on his breast, 
and carrying a red standard which bears on 
one side the arms of Portugal and on the 
other a cross with the inscription “In hoc 
signo vincis.” This banner Henry places 
beside the crown which is on a table near- 
by. It must be admitted, nevertheless, that 
in The Adverse Fortune Henry does not 
appear on the stage after the beginning of 
the second act, when he carries to King 
Duarte, in Portugal, the sad news that the 
Portuguese armies have been destroyed and 
that Ferdinand has remained a prisoner. 
The rest of the play, its tragedy and its 
glory, is Ferdinand’s, who dies in the arms 
of the saints to be carried by them at the 
Blessed Virgin’s behest to the very pre- 
sence of the Son. 

In the more famous play, Pedro Calderén 
de la Barca’s The Constant Prince, of the 
year 1628, the treatment of the protagonist 
is quite the opposite. As Sloman has point- 
ed out in his recent monograph on The 
Dramatic Craftsmanship of Calderén, in 
this case it is Ferdinand who is made to 
tower above Henry and the other char- 
acters, even to the reversal of historical 
fact. It is Ferdinand, not Henry, for ex- 
ample, who is in charge of the Portuguese 
forces at Tangier. “The new conception of 
Fernando, writes Sloman (p. 203), neces- 
sarily affected Enrique, who had to take a 
second place. But Calderén saw in Enrique 
the means of setting Fernando into relief 
by contrast, and the renowned Henry the 
Navigator, whose very recklessness was 
probably the primary cause of the Tangier 
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disaster, is converted into one who is dif- 
fident and defeatist. He trips on landing in 
Africa and frets over this and other ill- 
omeiis. Fernando, on the other hand, by his 
presence of mind, turns bad omens into 
good, and reprimands his brother for fall- 
ing into the error of the infidel.”—that is, 
a lack of faith and trust in the Christian 
God’s omnipotence. 

Even in this displacement to secondary 
position, Calderén has not failed to give 
to Henry a larger réle in The Constant 
Prince than was given him in The Adverse 
Fortune. Words of the Moor, Muley, in 
the first act, picture Henry, along with 
Ferdinand as a “glory” of the century, 
crowned with victories, with Henry’s name 
put before that of his brother. And in ad- 
dition to giving Henry prominence early in 
Act II as he returns to Africa bearing 
humiliating documents to effect the ex- 
change of the city of Ceuta for Ferdinand 
(rejected by the latter), Calderén, against 
historical veracity, has Henry play a lead- 
ing part in the final act (III) where King 
Afonso accompanies the Portuguese army 
across the Mediterranean to attempt the 
recovery of Ferdinand’s body. Here, it 
must be admitted, however, that Henry is 
not portrayed as the legendary-historical 
knight of fanatic valour and action, but as 
a weak man, once again “fearful and diffi- 
dent, expressing his misgivings about the 
time and place of Alfonso’s assault” (Slo- 
man, Dramatic Craftsmanship, p. 204). 
Once again we have in Henry “the cau- 
tion of one who looks for no help in Provi- 
dence.” The “faith of the Christian crusad- 
er,” which previously in this play filled 
the mind and heart of Prince Ferdinand, 
has now been transferred to his nephew, 
the King. 

Calderén, in The Constant Prince, is 
intensifying the tragic situation and mak- 
ing the drama more powerful by giving, 
as has been seen, the greatest prominence 
possible to Ferdinand, to the detriment of 
Henry. This use of vivid contrast, mention- 
ed before, is a common device of Peninsular 


baroque literature. We are now at the 
height of Spain’s baroque theatre, and 
Calderén is the master of it. Literary trends 
and conditions have, with Calderén de la 
Barca, altered the historical Navigator. The 
dramatist has decided that his tragic pro- 
tagonist is Ferdinand; he could hardly be 
Henry. The latter, therefore, in the baroque 
convention, must play a minor réle, with 
the former sharply in relief. It is Fer- 
dinand’s story, and the play cannot have 
two heroes. 

My research into the presence of Henry 
the Navigator as a character of importance 
in Peninsular non-historical writings of the 
Renaissance period has failed to produce a 
work of imaginative literature (whether it 
be prose or poetry) which is dedicated pri- 
marily to Henry in title and content. As 
Professor Gerald M. Moser of Pennsyl- 
vania State University has put it, Henry 
the Navigator was not a glamourous figure 
to catch the fancy of a writer of romance. 
“The good Prince, who directed the dis- 
coveries from his Castle as a bedridden 
matriarch might direct her affairs from her 
bedroom, offers little to the imagination,” 
Dr. Moser has written.® Investigations into 
Renaissance fiction in the Iberian Penin- 
sula bear this out. 

But there remains, however, a wider and 
less tangible presence of Henry as what I 
should like to call the “ghost-hero” of a vast 
amount of literature of the period in ques- 
tion. When the Portuguese dramatist Gil 
Vicente in the early sixteenth century puts 
into the Auto of Fame in allegorical form 
an account of the great Portuguese mari- 
time discoveries, and recalls the exaltation 
of the Faith over sad, trembling Mecca at 
Ceuta and Azamor, or expresses similar 
sentiments in other plays such as his 
Exhortation to War, he, with a whole host 
of writers, is recalling most vividly a vast 
enterprise whose foundation was laid by 
Henry. This common undertaking of a 
small but vigourous nation had such an 
“historical” effect upon the fictional writ- 
ers of the day that even a work like Jorge 
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Ferreira de Vasconcellos’ sixteenth-century 
novel in dialogue on Coimbra life, the 
Comédia Eufrosina, introduces in the fifth 
scene of its second act a realistic and 
sprightly “letter from India.” All of these, 
and many more, are part of Henry the 
Navigator’s “second life,” his “life of fame” 
or honour—to return to the imagery of 
Jorge Manrique in his Couplets. 

“He by Fame proclaimed shall be o’er 
ocean its discoverer,” wrote Camées of 
Henry in 1572 (Lusiads, Canto VIII). 
This life of renown, continued after his 
lifetime in literary works of the Renais- 
sance, as has been seen, goes on surely 
even to this day, five hundred years after 
his death, as we remember him and honor 
his memory in our sessions this afternoon. 
As the symbol of a civilization and of an 
age, which in Portugal was one of evolu- 
tion out of medieval “darkness” into Ren- 
aissance “enlightenment,” Henry the Navi- 
gator stood on the threshold of a New 
World, zealously filled with the spirit of 
his personal motto: “Talent de bien faire.” 
Still bound as he was indeed by old tra- 
ditions and superstitions, undaunted he yet 
dared to ever hope and declare that the 
unknown was certain and was real. Except 
for the unflattering portrayal by Calderén 
de la Barca, this is the way in which Ren- 
aissance imaginative literature of the 
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FOLKLORE AND SATIRE IN A BRAZILIAN COMEDY 


Dititwyn F. Ratcuirr 
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Ariano Suassuna’s Auto da Compade- 
cida' is a satirical comedy. It is also a 
fundamentally serious religious play exalt- 
ing compassion and Christian ethics. In 
constructing this work, the author has 
utilized effectively elements drawn from 
the folklore and the popular traditions and 
ballads of northeastern Brazil. In so doing, 
he is restating, in Brazilian terms, themes, 
concepts, and attitudes reminiscent of the 
literature of protest in the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance. Suassuna’s satire of 
the worldly and simoniacal clergy is at 
times almost a paraphrase of passages 
from the Danse Macabre. One senses a 
spirit almost akin to that of the Gil Vicente 
of A Barca da Gloria.* 

The intervention of Mary the Com- 
passionate calls to mind her appearance 
in the Cantigas of Alfonso el Sabio and 
in scores of other medieval tales of miracles 
wrought by Our Lady in behalf of her 
devotees. There is one important differ- 
ence: in this modern auto there is only 
intercession in behalf of souls come to 
judgement before the Lord; no mundane 
dilemma is resolved by means of a facile 
miracle performed by a “Virgin ex 
machina.” 

The raw material from Brazilian folk- 
lore is given in the published edition of 
the play, and consists of the ballad of the 
dog’s funeral, O Entérro do Cachorro, and 
of a brief quotation from an auto popular 
nordestino, O Castigo da Soberba. Also, 
there appear on the stage such popular 
types as a cowpuncher and two backcoun- 
try bandits, as well as Chicé, the teller of 
tall tales, and the picaresque Joao Grilo 
(Johnny Cricket), journeyman baker and 
past master of prevarication and of trick- 


ery in the manner of Til Eulenspiegel. 

The style and tone of the play, from 
the very beginning, suggest broad carica- 
ture like that of Punch and Judy and the 
commedia dell’ arte, for a clown comes 
forth to act as master of ceremonies and 
author's spokesman. The informality of 
the presentation is made even clearer when 
the actors are instructed to double as stage- 
hands and propertymen. Later, we wit- 
ness an ingenuous popular presentation of 
the Virgin, similar to that accorded her 
in such Assumption Day plays as the 
Misterio de Elche, with its casual mingling 
of actors and public. The author himself 
suggests as appropriate the techniques of 
the circus and of theatre-in-the-round. 

The main action of the play may be 
summarized as follows: A worldly and 
avaricious bishop finally approves the 
priest’s blessing of a dog, when he is told 
that the animal belongs to a local mag- 
nate. When the dog dies, he permits the 
sacristan to “bury him in Latin,” because 
the dog has left a will bequeathing money 
to bishop, priest, and sacristan. 

Bandits capture the town and kill a 
number of townsmen along with the three 
members of the clergy. In the last act, 
all must appear before Manuel-Jesus for 
judgement. The Devil, in cowboy garb, 
acts as prosecutor, and accuses bishop, 
priest, and sacristan of simony, lying, 
knavery, arrogance, class-prejudice, servil- 
ity, worldly politicking, laziness, hypocrisy, 
and theft. The laymen are declared guilty 
of such trite iniquities as murder, swin- 
dling, adultery, and avarice. 

At first it seems that God's justice, 
represented by Manuel the Son, will be 
obliged to condemn them all. But Joao in- 
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vokes Mercy, “which is the mother of 
justice.” And lo! The Blessed Virgin, Mary 
the Compassionate, appears and intercedes 
for all, saying they sinned, almost un- 
intentionally, through fear—fear of death, 
suffering, hunger, and loneliness. As a 
result of the Virgin’s intercession, Manuel 
sends Joao Grilo back to life with hope 
of final salvation. The souls of the others 
are to be saved also, and they are sent 
on their way to Purgatory. The frustrated 
Devil can only give vent to his vexation 
by sarcastic reference to Jesus as one who 
submits to petticoat rule. And our Lord 
concedes that, if his mother continues to 
intervene in this way, Hell will still exist, 
but not as a going concern. 

This bare outline of the plot omits at 
least one lengthy episode, as well as a 
number of anecdotes, jokes, and wise- 
cracks. Enamored of folklore and popular 
tradition, our author has sought to com- 
bine drama and costumbrismo. It is al- 
ways difficult, often impossible, to in- 
tegrate the rambling cuadro de costumbres 
into the concise and relatively rigid form 
of dramatic dialogue. Suassuna evidently 
realized this, for he generously suggests 
a number of appropriate “cuts” to shorten 
the piece and also to keep the principal 
theme in focus. It is perhaps not sur- 
prising that he could not bring himself 
to suggest elimination of the amusing and 
mildly scatological episode based upon the 
ballad of the cash-evacuating horse, His- 
téria do Cavalo que Defecava Dinheiro. 
Also, it is possible that the last dozen 
pages of lively conversation between Joao 
and Chicé may turn out to be something 
of an anticlimax on the stage. 

The satire should not be misconstrued. 
Our author is no village atheist nor anti- 
clerical politician. Of a Protestant family, 
he became a convert to Catholicism in his 
mid-twenties. His indignant satire is 
directed against those who flout Christian 
ideals and ethics. There is, for example, 
Antonio Morais, arrogant landowner and 
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merely an agency for maintaining law and 
order. As for the clergy, the friar and a 
former bishop are saintly men of true 
vocation. As mentioned above, however, 
the sacristan, priest, and present bishop 
are depicted as utterly unworthy of their 
high calling. 

Despite his obviously serious purpose, 
Suassuna would castigare ridendo mores. 
On one occasion, the Devil protests when 
Manuel jokingly refers to him and the 
sacristan as “colleagues.” But our Lord 
answers, saying: “Take it easy, lad, you're 
not in Hell now. To be sure, that is a 
serious place. But up here one can joke 
a bit.”* Again, when Joao Grilo tries to 
invoke, as sufficient defense, an improvis- 
ed statute of limitations, the Lord over- 
tules him, remarking: “Lay off that hair- 
splitting, John. D’you think that this here 
is the court house?”* 

Another time, when Manuel cites chap- 
ter and verse of the Gospel according to 
Saint Mark, Joao exclaims in surprise and 
admiration, “That’s knowing your Bible! 
Are you a Protestant, Lord?” Manuel says 
no, that he is a Catholic. Whereupon 
Joao explains, “Well, in my country when 
folks see a good person who knows his 
Bible, he is usually a Protestant.”® 


Later, however, Jodo is rebuked when 
he expresses surprise that Manuel should 
appear as a Negro instead of as a Cau- 
casian. The Lord tells him: “John, you 
hre full of race prejudice. Today I came 
like this on purpose, because I knew it 
would cause talk. How shameful! I, Jesus 
was born white, and I insisted on being 
born a Jew, just as I might have been 
born a Negro. White men and black are 
all the same to me. Did you think I had 
race prejudice, like a North American?”* 

In this auto we have universal values 
expressed in regional terms, as has been 
pointed out by the Brazilian critics Sdbato 
Magaldi and Henrique Oscar, amon 
others. However, Suassuna has so well 
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integrated general human themes with 
Brazilian folklore by means of medieval 
and ultra-modern techniques of dramatic 
expression, and in a manner so personal, 
that his originality and artistic integrity 
are manifest. We have a right to hope 
that plays such as this one, written pri- 
marily for “little theatres” and the ex- 
perimental stage will help to liberate 
Brazilian drama from too close imitation 


of foreign models. 


NOTES 


1Ariano Suassuna, Auto da Compadecida, 
Livraria AGIR Editora: Rio de Janeiro, 1959. 
203 pp. Translations: into French, by Fernando 
Soares; into German, by Willy Keller; into 
Polish, by Wojciech ’ Chabasinski, Minister of 
Poland Brazil; into S$ ish, Enrique 
+ a lg Lépez_of the Univ. of Houston 
Texas; and into English, by Dillwyn F. Ratcliff 
of the Univ. of Cincinnati. 

Written in Recife in 1955, the Auto was pre- 
sented by the experimental theatre company 
known as the “Teatro Adolescente do Recife, 
in 1956 in Recife, and in Rio de Janeiro in 
1957. In the latter year it was sta in Sao 
Paulo by a similar group called the “Studio 
Teatral.” In 1958-59 professional companies pro- 
duced it in Rio, and Cacilda Becker’s company 
took it to Lisbon, Portugal late in 1959. Fur- 
thermore, in the summer of 1959, the piece was 
ably produced by the Escola de Teatro of the 
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Univ. of Bahia on the occasion of the fourth 
Internacional de Estudos Luso- 
Brasileiros, in Salvador, Brazil. The play has re- 
ceived from cultural organizations at least eight 
awards and prizes. 

Ariano Suassuna is professor of aesthetics and 


2 The Portuguese critic, Luis Albuquerque, who 
saw the play at the U University of Bahia, says, 

. Impressionou-me vivamente a representacSo 
do Auto <x Compadecida, pega do dramaturgo 
pernambucano Ariano Suassuna.” Then he refers 
to the “virtuosi: com que o autor, escrevendo 
os tres actos em moldes quase vicentinos nos deu 
teatro actual sobre um tema popular do nordeste 
——o ” CVértice, no. 192, September 1959, 
8 Auto da Compadecida, p. 156. Shae go rapaz, 
vocé ndo est4 no inferno. L4, sim, é um lugar 
sério. Aqui brincar 


pode-se 

*Ibid., p. 162. “Deixe de chicana, Joao, vocé 

pensa que isso aqui é o palécio da justica?” 

5 Thid., p. 187. 

Senhor é protestante ? 

Manuel: Sou Joao, sou catélico. 

Joao Grilo: be gel na minha terra, quando a gente 


pessoa que 
de Biblia, vai ver é protestante. 
6 Thid., p. 149. “...Vocé é cheio de precon- 
ceitos de raga. Vim hoje assim de propésito, 
porque sabia que isso ia comentarios. 
vergonha! Eu, Jesus, nasci branco e quis 
nascer judeu, como podia ter nascido préto. 
Para mim, tanto 
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Vocé pensa que eu sou americano para ter 
preconceito de raga ?” 
> 


DISSERTATIONS IN THE HISPANIC LANGUAGES 
AND LITERATURES—1960 


J. SmrrHer 


Tulane University 


The 88 new titles (excluding changes 
and corrections) appearing in the “In Pre- 
paration” section represent the largest 
group since 1949 when there were 90; it is 
nearly double the 45 of last year and far 
above the average of recent years. The 41 
dissertations listed as completed in 1960 
are slightly more than in 1959 but do not 
yet suggest a trend. 


Of miscellaneous interest in the present 
lists we find some concentration on studies 
of La Celestina (5), Pardo Baz4n (5), 
Juan Ruiz (4) and Unamuno (4). Mariano 
José de Larra, never before in a disserta- 
tion title, appears this year in two. Eight 
instances of possible duplication have been 
called to the attention of the interested in- 
dividuals. 

COMPLETED DISSERTATIONS 
AsraMs, Frep. “A Critical Edition of Lope 

de Rueda’s Comedia Eufemia.” Iowa. E. 

de Chasca. 

Avpricn, Eart M., Jr. “Main Trends in the 
Peruvian Short Story of the Twentieth 
Century.” Indiana. H. L. Johnson. 

Auten, Atma C. “Surrealism and the 
Prose Fiction of José Martinez Ruiz 
(Azorin).” Boston. J. D. Ofiate. 

Aten, Joun Jay. “An Analysis of the 
Language and Style of Cervantes’ Las 
dos doncellas and El casamiento 
engafioso.” Wisconsin. M. H. Singleton. 

Aviia, Enema. “Las compafiias bananeras 
en la_ novelistica centro-americana.” 
(1959, Tulane. D. S. Wogan.) Loteria 
(Panama) No. 57 (1960), 100-128; 
Ibid., No. 58, 75-128; Ibid., No. 59, 69- 
128. 

Bacuetter, C. “José Enrique Rodé: 
His Ideas on Aesthetics.” Michigan. E. 


Anderson-Imbert. 

Bayutss, Berry. “Sebastian de Covarrubias, 
Suplemento al Tesoro de la lengua 
castellana: A Critical Edition of Selec- 
tions from the Original Manuscript.” 
1959, Illinois. J. O. Crosby. 

Bernot, Erna Ruru. “Tratamiento de 
algunos temas humanisticos en La 
Celestina.” 1959, Wisconsin. J. H. Her- 
riott. 

Warp. “The Arcipreste 
de Talavera: Author and Masterpiece.” 
1959, Illinois. J. H. D. Allen. 

Bourne, Marjorre A. “Classic Themes 
in Contemporary Spanish Drama.” In- 
diana. H. L. Johnson. 

CuatuaM, James R. “A Syntactical Study 
of the Indirect Interrogative in Old 
Spanish.” Florida State. V. R. B. Oel- 
schlager. 

Cretyauskarré, Brruré. “Aspectos de la 
soledad en la poesia espafiola con- 
temporanea.” Bryn Mawr. Ferrater Mora 
and Llorens. 

Contreras, Matitpa. “Two Interpreters 
of Galicia: Rosalia de Castro and Emilia 
Pardo Bazén.” Pittsburgh. M. A. De- 
Vitis. 

Cooper, Lours. El “Liber Regum,” edicién 
y estudio lingiiistico. (1952, Chicago. J. 
Corominas. ) , Anejo 5 al 
Archivo de Filologia Aragonesa, 1960. 

Corp, WittiaM O. “José Rubén Romero: 
The Voice of Mexico.” Colorado. J. de 
Onis. 

Dantetson, J. Davm. “Pastorelas and 
Serranillas, 1130-1550: A Genre Study.” 
Michigan. R. J. Niess. 

Desicxy, ANprew P. “The Poetry of José 
Gorostiza.” Yale. J. J. Arrom. 

Dzt-Pan, José “Educacién, nacion- 
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alismo y propaganda en la literatura del 
Dr. José Rizal.” USC. L. Moreno. 

DePuy, Ipa Biancue. “The Basic Ideology 
of José Ortega y Gasset: the Conflict of 
Mission and Vocation.” Stanford. I. M. 
Schevill. 

Descouzis, Paut M. “Don Quijote y la 
Generacién del 98.” 1959, Maryland. M. 
C. Rand. 

Dosrian, Water A. “The Novelistic Art 
of Pérez de Ayala.” Wisconsin. E. R. 
Mulvihill. 

Epcerton, Mixts Fox, Jr. “Romance and 
Latin Color Terms in Medieval Technic- 
nal Manuals.” Princeton. R. S. Willis. 

Forster, H. “The Contem- 
pordneos, 1918-1932: A Study in XXth- 
Century Mexican Letters.” Illinois. L. 
Leal. 

Fox, E. Inman. “Azorin as a Literary 
Critic.” Princeton. E. L. King. 

Gress, Beverty J. “A Study of Five Con- 
temporary Psychological Novels of 


Argentina.” Wisconsin. E. Neale-Silva. 
Grsson, Cart M. “Javier Lampillas: His 


Defense of Spanish Literature and his 
Contributions to Literary History.” Ore- 
gon. P. J. Powers. (Replaces entry in 
lis. for 1959.) 

Grirrin, Davin A. Elementos mozarabes 
del Diccionario Latino-Ardbigo (Siglo 
XIID atribuido a Ramén Marti. (1956, 
Chicago, J. Corominas.) Madrid-Grana- 
da, reprint from Al-Andaltis, 1960. 

Gruser, Vivian M. “Francois Rabelais and 
Miguel de Cervantes: Novelists of Tran- 
sition.” Florida State. V. R. B. Oel- 
schlager. 


Gutsoy, Josep. “E] diccionario valen- 
ciano-castellano de Manuel Joaquin 
Sanelo: Edicién, estudio de fuentes e 
investigacién lexicoldégica.” Chicago. J. 
Corominas. 

Hannan, Dennis. “Tradition and Origin- 
ality in the Dramatic Works of Juan 
Ignacio Gonzalez del Castillo.” Oregon. 
P. J. Powers. (Correction of entry in 
list for 1959.) 


Hispania 


Kronik, Jonn. “The Short Stories of Leo- 
poldo Alas (Clarin): an Analysis and 
Census of the Characters.” Wisconsin. 
A. Sanchez-Barbudo. 

LaDu, Rosert R. “Honor in the Theater 
of Guillén de Castro.” U. of Washing- 
ton. W. E. Wilson. 

Lax, Juprru. “Themes and Techniques in 
the Socially Oriented Cuban Novel, 
1933-1952.” Syracuse. O. Olivera. 

Lewarp, H. E. “The Aristocrat in the 
Spanish Novel of the Naturalistic Per- 
iod.” Minnesota. W. T. Pattison. 

Mapa, Marina V. “Garcia Jiménez de 
Cisneros: A Precursor of Spanish Clas- 
sical Mysticism.” Stanford. A. M. Espi- 
nosa, Jr. 

Mazzeo, Guiwo E. “The Abate Juan An- 
drés (1740-1817): Literary Historian 
and Defender of Spanish and Medieval 
Hispano-Arab Learning, Literature and 
Culture.” Columbia. A. del Rio. 

Moore, Mrs. Unerra T. “The Poetry of 
Andrés Eloy Blanco.” Illinois. F. P. 
Ellison. 

Newserry, Witma. “The Dramatic Tech- 
nique of Manuel and Antonio Machado.” 
U. of Washington. A. Vargas-Barén. 

Newnarp, Marcaret E. “Spanish Ortho- 
graphy in the Thirteenth Century.” 
North Carolina. J. E. Keller. 

Norton, Ricnarp W. “Causality in La 
vida es sueno.” Illinois. R. P. Oliver. 
OxpeRDOERFFER, Marianne. “Contempor- 
ary Mexican Theater, 1923-1959.” Texas. 

J. R. Spell. 

Oxsrap, Cuarues. “The Novels of Ramén 
Sender: Moral Concepts in Develop- 
ment.” Wisconsin. E. R. Mulvihill. 

Orxanpi, Aporna. “Character and Style 
in the Indigenous Novel of Spanish 
America, 1889-1948.” Harvard. S. Gil- 
man. 

Ortiz, Geratpine. “La Compajfiia de 
Jesas en la vida y en las obras de Bal- 
tasar Gracién.” Florida State. D. L. 
Hoffman. 

Parker, Ketvin M. Vocabulario clasificado 
de la Crénica Troyana, manuscrito 
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gallego del Siglo XIV. (1953, Chicago, J. 
Corominas.)) Salamanca, Acta Salman- 
ticensia, xu, 1, 1958. 

Pianca, Arvin H. “A Critical and Annotat- 
ed Edition of Lope de Vega’s Don Lope 
de Cardona.” Wisconsin. M. H. Single- 
ton. 

Rev. Muicuere. “Studio 
estetico-comparativo sul romanzo pastor- 
ale: Sannazaro e Lope de Vega.” Oregon. 
P. J. Powers. (Correction of entry in list 
for 1959.) 

SAenz, Gerarpo. “‘E] Viejecito’: cida del 
poeta Luis G. Urbina.” 11959, Texas. J. 
R. Spell. 

Scuncio, Raymonp Lewis. “A Study of 
Lope de Vega’s Use of Italian Novelle 
as Source Material for his Plays, togeth- 
er with a Critical Edition of the Auto- 
graph Manuscript of La discordia en 
los casados.” Brown. W. L. Fichter. 

Winc, Georce Gorpon. “Octavio Paz: 
Poetry, Politics and the Myth of the 
Mexican.” California. A. Torres-Rioseco. 

Wrnxter, Norman. “The Sertdo in the 
Romances of Four Brazilian Writers: 
José de Alencar, Bernardo de Guimaraes, 
Franklin Tavora, and Alfredo d’Escrag- 
nolle Taunay.” Pittsburgh. M. A. De- 
Vitis. 

Yates, Donatp S. “The Argentine De- 
tective Story.” Michigan. E. Anderson- 
Imbert. 

Ziomex, H. “An Edition of Lope de Vega’s 
Nueva Victoria de Gonzalo de Cérdoba.” 
Minnesota. R. L. Grismer. 


DISSERTATIONS IN PREPARATION 


Aves, Raraex. “A Linguistic Analysis of 
the Aljamia Based on the Main Studies 
of Manuscripts.” Columbia. F. Junge- 
mann. 

Atvarez, AracractaA ve “Un 
estudio onomastico.” USC. V. Honsa. 
Anperson, Cart Drxon. “A Critical Edi- 
tion of Ruiz de Alarcén’s El examen de 

maridos.” Texas. R. W. Tyler. 

Anprews, Norwoop H., Jr. “The Epis- 
tolary Art of José Francisco de Isla.” Wis- 
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consin. R. P. Sebold. 

AncExo, Ravpu. “Carlos Arniches: Género 
chico y teatro popular.” Ohio State. C. 
Blanco. 

Baxer, Crayton. “Evolution in Style and 
Thought in Pardo Baz4n’s Works.” In- 
diana. M. M. Harlan. 

Baxer, Cuirrorp H. “Reality in the Works 
of Unamuno and Ortega y Gasset: A 
Comparative Study.” USC. D. Mc- 
Mahon. (Title altered. See list for 1958.) 

Barrick, Mac E. “Thé Continuations of 
the Celestina as a Literary Sub-Genre.” 
Pennsylvania. O. H. Green. 

Baspexis, Demerrrus. “Spanish Literature 
and Culture in the Works of Unamuno.” 
Columbia. A. del Rio. 

Bearpstey, THeopore S., Jr. “Prologues 
to Castilian Translations of Latin Au- 
thors to 1700.” Pennsylvania. A. G. 
Reichenberger. (Title altered. See list 
for 1958.) 

Bex, P. B. “Imagery in the Plays of Lope 
de Vega.” Toronto. J. H. Parker. 

Bermncer, Arrour A. “Cervantes and 
Hagiography.” Wisconsin. M. H. Single- 


Dowanisit Joun. “The Obra of Jacinto 
Benavente.” UCLA. A. Krause. (Title 
altered. See list for 1954.) 

Braytock, C. “The Influence 
of Oscan and Umbrian on the Forma- 
tion of Spanish Dialects.” California. Y. 


Malkiel. 

Bourguix, Maurice H. “Content and 
Form in the Works of Enrique Gon- 
z4lez Martinez.” Kansas. S$. Menton. 

BrapMan, Heten. “Lo elegiaco en la 
poesia de Enrique Gonzélez Martinez.” 
UCLA. D. Fogelquist. (Title altered. 
See list for 1959.) 

Busou, Carotyn. “Women Characters in 

the Novels of Unamuno.” Maryland. M. 
C. Rand. 

Campsett, Brenton. “The Literary Theo- 
ries of Ramén Pérez de Ayala.” Cali- 
fornia. E. S. Morby. 

Carver, Carotyn. “The Influence of 
Seneca’s Theatre on the Spanish Theatre 
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of the 16th Century.” Missouri. A. Por- 


queras. 

CasrAn, Josepuine. “The Evolution of the 
Popular Type from the rufidn to the 
chulo.” Columbia. J. F. Shearer. (Title 
altered, adviser changed. See list for 
1955.) 

Francisco. “E] humorismo en 
las novelas de Enrique Jardiel Poncela.” 
Missouri. A. Brent. 

Cxraypvon, “Ruiz de Alarcén as a 
Baroque Dramatist.” Colorado. F. S. 
Escribano. 

Cerkin, Joun. “The Progression Toward 
Spirituality in the Novels of Pardo 
Baz4n.” Wisconsin. A. S4nchez-Barbudo. 

Coteman, Joun A. “The Poetry of Luis 
Cernuda.” Columbia. F. Garcia Lorca. 

Anpréz. “Memory and Imagi- 
nation in La Celestina.” Harvard. S. Gil- 


man. 

Rosin. “Reverdy and Spanish 
Contemporary Poetry.” Harvard. S. Gil- 
man. 

Compton, James. “Linguistic Study of 


Libro del caballero y el escudero by J. 
Manuel.” Wisconsin. L. A. Kasten. 
CTitle altered. See list for 1956.) 

De Carxo, Anprew. “A Frequency Count 
of Verb Forms in Selected Contemporary 
Plays in Spanish: A Study in Practical 
Linguistics.” Texas. T. Andersson. 

Decxer, Donatp M. “Luis Durand, 
Chilean Novelist and Short Story Writ- 
er.” UCLA. J. A. Crow. (Title corrected. 
See list for 1959.) 

Depricx, Dwain E. “Critical Edition of 
Moreto’s El poder de la amistad.” North- 
western. J. G. Fucilla. 

Dexcapo, Mario L. “El cuento contem- 
poraneo en Puerto Rico.” Syracuse. O. 
Olivera. 

DeMenrt, Duke. “An Etymologic- 
al Vocabulary of El poéma de Alfonso 
Onceno.” North Carolina. J. E. Keller. 

Exuis, Kerru. “The Novelistic Art of Fran- 
cisco Ayala.” U. of Washington. H. 
Rodriguez-Alcala. 

Ernour, Anrra. “The Proverbs in the 
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Celestina.” Columbia. A. del Rio. 

Espantoso, Aucusta. “A Study of Magic 
and Astrology in the Plays of Juan Ruiz 
de Alarcén.” Pennsylvania. A. G. Reich- 
enberger and O. H. Green. 

Davin M. “The Historical Syn- 
tax of Modal Verb Phrases in Spanish.” 
Cornell. R. A. Hall, Jr. 

Fyecstap, Ruta. “A Comparative Study 
of Certain Linguistic Phenomena in 
Books I-IV of Amadis de Gaula.” lowa. 
R. Davis. 

FLaNnnery, Ropert. “The Prose Works of 
Vicente Riva Palacio.” Texas. G. D. 
Schade. 

Fox, Lucia. “El motivo de la mujer en la 
poesia peruana.” Illinois. F. P. Ellison. 
Fraxer, Carros. “Theological Poetry in 
the Cancionero de Baena.” Harvard. S. 

Gilman. 

Fraxer, Doris. “Dialogue and Style in 
Antonio Machado.” Harvard. S. Gilman. 

Mary Exizaseru. “Descriptive Ar- 
tistry in the Novels of Emilia Pardo 
Bazan.” California. J. F. Montesinos. 

Gustarson, Donna. “A Study of the 
Farces of Diego Sanchez de Badajoz.” 
Stanford. A. M. Espinosa, Jr. 

Guzman, Jorce. “El sentido didactico del 
Libro de buen amor.” Towa. E. de 
Chasca. 

Happap, Examine. “Agustin Yaiiez.” Wis- 
consin. E. Neale-Silva. 

Hampst, L. E. “A Study of the Works of 
Enrique de Mesa.” Toronto. D. Marin. 
Herpoiza, “Vida y obra de Car- 

men Laforet.” Maryland. M. C. Rand. 

Horrman, Epwarp Lewis. “Pastorelas of 
José Trinidad Reyes.” George Washing- 
ton. G. E. McSpadden. (Repeated to 
show adviser change. See list for 1958.) 

Hutman, Norma Louse. “Nature as an 
Expression of Temporality in the Poetry 
of Antonio Machado.” Pittsburgh. H. 
Keniston. 

Isaacson, Witt1aM D. “José Marti in the 
Literature of the United States.” Colum- 
bia. A. Iduarte. (Title altered, adviser 
changed. See list for 1951.) 
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Jones, Joserpu R. “Fr. Antonio de Gue- 
vara.” Wisconsin. J. H. Herriott. 

Jorpan, Consueto R. “The Novel in 
Puerto Rico.” Columbia. A. Iduarte. 

Kirsy, Harry L. “The Development of 
Pardo Bazdn’s Literary Ideas in her 
Critical and Aesthetic Theory.” Illinois. 
W. H. Shoemaker. 

Kirx, Susanne. “The Influence of Las 
soledades of Géngora on the Primer 
Suefio of Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz.” 
Missouri. A. Porqueras. 

Kniazzen, Cuartotre “A Linguistic 
Analysis and Critical Edition of the 
Thirteenth-Century Lives of Saints in 
Roussillonese Catalan.” Chicago. J. 
Corominas. (Title and adviser changed. 
See list for 1948.) 

Konter, P. “An Aspect of the Post-Civil 
War Novel (1940-1960).” Toronto. D. 
Marin. 

Kunex, W. F. “The History of the French 
y and its Equivalents in other Romance 
Languages.” Toronto. Trethewey and 
Stagg. 

LaPrape, Joun Henry. “Golden-Age Au- 
thors as Characters on the Nineteenth- 
Century Spanish Stage.” North Caro- 
lina. W. A. McKnight. 

Laurent, JosepH L. “Edicién y estudio 
de la Segunda parte del Lazarillo de 
Tormes by Juan de Luna.” Missouri. A. 
Porqueras. 

Levis1, Marcarrra. “Los tépicos petrar- 
quescos en la poesia del Siglo de Oro.” 
Ohio State. C. Blanco. 

Lozano, Cartos. “Rubén Dario y_ los 
espafioles: 1892-1916.” California. A. 
Torres-Rioseco. (Title altered. See list 
for 1957.) 

Lunpeuius, M. Ruts. “The Mujer varonil 
in the Spanish Drama of the Siglo de 
Oro.” Pennsylvania. A. G. Reichenberg- 
er. 

MeacuaM, Barsara. “Time in Don Qui- 
jote.” Wisconsin. M. H. Singleton. 

Meenan, Tuomas C. “A Structural An- 
alysis of Fortunata y Jacinta (A Study in 
the Long Novel Form).” Michigan. E. 
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Anderson-Imbert. 

stein, Marizuz. “Spanish Social 
Poetry in the Contemporary Period.” Co- 
lumbia. A. del Rio. 

Micuet, Josepx. “Modernismo y ultraismo 
en Valle-Inclan.” New Mexico. R. J. 
Sender. (Repeated to show adviser. See 
list for 1957.) 

Mrirarp, Mary Gene. “Distortion in the 
Speech of Moors in Spanish Literature.” 
Iowa. R. Davis. 

Luy. “Estudios sobre textos 
lingiiisticos sefardies.” Western Reserve. 
J. V. Falconieri. 

Montcomery, Rex. “The Geographical 
Background of the Quijote.” Maryland. 

Morcapanes, Rosertro. "Edition of a 
Passion Play from Amecameca, Mexico.” 
Pennsylvania. O. H. Green. (Title and 
adviser changed. See list for 1945.) 

Morsetio, Casper. “The Prose of Alejo 
Carpentier.” Wisconsin. E. Neale-Silva. 

TuHeopore Inranre. “The Evo- 
lution of the Gaucho in Literature.” 
U. of Washington. A. Vargas-Barén. 
(Title altered. See list for 1957.) 

Naytor, Eric. “An Edition with Notes 
and Vocabulary of Manuscript G of El 
libro de Buen Amor.” Wisconsin. M. H. 
Singleton. 

Oxmo, beEL. “Sor Juana Inés 
de la Cruz: Estudio critico.” Yale. J. J. 
Arrom. 

Paucxer, Exeanor. “The Short Stories of 
Unamuno as a Key to his Works.” Penn- 
sylvania. O. H. Green. (Adviser changed. 
See list for 1959.) 

Pérez, Carros Axperto. “Juegos de 
palabras y formas de engafio en la poesia 
de don Luis de Géngora.” Ohio State. 
C. Blanco. 

Prerceont, Ratpn. “Didactic Costumbrismo 
in La linterna magica of José Tomas de 
Cuéllar.” Syracuse. O. Olivera. 

Rarumes, Cuarres. “Syntax of the Verb 
in La historia verdadera de la conquista 
de Nueva Espafia by Bernal Diaz del 
Castillo.” Columbia. F. Jungemann. 

Ratcurorp, Joanne. “Mauricio Magda- 
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leno’s Fictional Works, 1927-1954.” Vir- 
ginia, C. G. Reid, Jr. 

Reepy, Danrer R. “The Poetic Art of 
Juan del Valle Caviedes.” Illinois. F. P. 
Ellison. 

Remarore, Anprew Iravinc. “The Ha- 
cendado in the Mexican Novel.” Stan- 
ford. J. B. Rael. 

Rocers, Douctass M. “La poesia de José 
Hierro.” Wisconsin. A. Sanchez-Barbu- 
do. (Title changed. See list for 1957.) 

Rusin, Morpecar. “ ‘Muerte sin fin’ por 
José Gorostiza. Embodiment of a Po- 
etics.” Maryland. G. P. Nemes. 

Ruccorio, Micnasr. “The Figure of the 
Alcahueta between Trotaconventos and 
Celestina.” Harvard. $. Gilman. 

Ruz y Ruz, Lova. “Treatment of Tran- 
sitive Verbs in Spanish Lexicography.” 
Pennsylvania. E. B. Williams. 

SAncHEz-RomeraLo, Antonio. “La poesia 
lirica popular en los cancioneros es 
pafioles del Renacimiento.” Wisconsin. 
J. H. Herriott. 

Saz-Ornozco, Caros. “Proceso evolutivo del 
concepto de Dios en el pensamiento de 
Juan Ramén Jiménez.” Stanford. I.M. 
Schevill. 

Scumiptr, Rutu A. “The Fiction of José 
Ortega Munilla.” Illinois. W. H. Shoe- 
maker. 

Scuwartz, Rosauinp J. “Edition of the 
Cancionero MS No. 3168 Biblioteca 
Nacional de Madrid.” California. A. 
Rodriguez-Moaino. 

Servopin10, Josepx. “Man and Society in 
Larra’s Work.” Columbia. J. F. Shearer. 

Suiver, Wannock. “The Poetry of 
Luis Cernuda.” Princeton. V. Llorens. 

Smacusa, Josepx. “A Comparative Study 
of Syntactical Redundancy in Spanish 
and Italian.” Illinois. H. R. Kahane. 

Sister Mary “The Romanticism 
of Ricardo Leén.” Minnesota. W. T. 
Pattison. ©Title altered. See list for 
1959.) 

Sister Grace Marre “Teatro 
de evasién en Alejandro Casona y Lépez 
Rubio.” Western Reserve. J. V. Fal- 
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conieri. 

Sister M. Ancexica Ann Roysat, Ap. 
PP.S. “A Study of the Translation of 
the Books of Maccabees, according to 
the Escorial Manuscript 1-1-4 and Manu- 
script No. 87 of the Royal Academy of 
History in Madrid.” Catholic U. of 
America. M. Morreale. 

Sister THerese OLABARRIETA, 
S.C.N. “The Influence of Ramén Llull 
in the Language and Style of the Span- 
ish Mystics.” Catholic U. of America. 
H. A. Hatzfeld. 

Soria, Mario. “Francisco Bedregal. Vida y 
obras.” Western Reserve. J. V. Falconieri. 
(Topic changed. See list for 1959.) 

Taytor, Martin. “The Poetic World of 
Gabriela Mistral.” UCLA. D. F. Fogel- 
quist. 

Terry, Epwarp D. “The Academia Es- 
patola and the Corresponding Acad- 
emies in Spanish America, 1870-1956.” 
North Carolina. S. E. Leavitt. (Correc- 
tion of entry in list for 1958.) 

Travis, Davi. “The Life and Works of 
Gonzalez Pefia.” Texas. G. D. Schade. 
Uximan, Prerre Liont. “Larra’s Stylistic 
Transformation of Parliamentary Ora- 

tory.” Princeton. V. Llorens. 

Urriaca, Atronso. “El indiano en la 
literatura espafiola.” LSU. A. Berumen. 
(Title changed. See list for 1959.) 

Vaupés, Mario J. “The Concept of Death 
in the Literary Works of Miguel de 
Unamuno.” Illinois. W. H. Shoemaker. 

Veccuio, Frank. “José Blanco and Span- 
ish Literature of the Exiles.” U. of 
Washington. H.  Rodriguez-Alcalé. 

Carmero. “Modern Brazilian 
Short Story.” Indiana. H. L. Johnson. 

Watsn, James L. “The Rhymes of Juan 
Ruiz.” Illinois. J. H. D. Allen. 

Weser, Frances W. “The Narrative of 
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Wetter, Husert P. “Tres dramaturgos Zanareas, Anruony. “The Art of the 
chilenos del siglo XX: Moock, Acevedo = Arcipreste de Hita.” Ohio State. C. 
Herndndez, Luco Cruchaga.” Indiana. Blanco. 

H. L. Johnson. 


A PROGRAM OF HISPANIC STUDIES 
FOR THE COLLEGE STUDENT 


Copies, with covers, of The Program, by Gardiner H. London and 
Robert G. Mead, Jr., (printed in this issue, pp. 383-406), are available 
for $1 from Dr. L. H. Turk, DePauw Univ., Greencastle, Indiana. Tell 
your students about the Program and urge them to order copies. 


STUDENT MEMBERSHIPS 
Please remind your students—and other teachers’ students—that they may join the 
AATSP for $3.00, receive Hispania, and enjoy all other privileges of membership, 
except the right to vote. 
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SHOP-TALK 


SO WHAT IS AUDIO-LINGUAL? 


Douctas C. SHEPPARD 
. Montana State University 


In recent months an ever-increasing 
number of high school teachers have ask- 
ed me: “Just what is the audio-lingual meth- 
od, and how can one learn it?” Because the 
matter so vitally concerns language teach- 
ers at the present time, it seems important 
to attempt to clarify it. No doubt bias will 
be apparent in this article, and yet my pur- 

se is not to “sell” anyone on the method. 

ther I hope that some of the acrimony 
which has arisen between partisans and 
non-partisans will eventually be dissipated 
with the correction of misconceptions. In 
addition, I shall have accomplished my pur- 
pose if any teacher can say, after af -2l 
this: “Now I see that the audio-lingual ap- 
proach is not for me and my students,” or 
conversely, “Now I can launch myself up- 
on this method without too much ignorance 
or misgiving.” 

At the very outset one should realize 
that it is extremely difficult to find two 
people who agree completely even upon 
terminology, to say nothing of method. 
The terms, “audio-lingual,” “aural-oral,” 
and “listening-speaking” are only a few of 
those most frequently used. Likewise one 
encounters all varieties of philosophies from 
“not one word of English in the class,” to 
“all grammatical explanations in English.” 
Such disparity indicates that no poe ap- 
proach acceptable to the majority of for- 
eign language teachers in this country has 
yet been devised. At the same time it is 
obvious that some kind of audio-lingual 
Rr has won the interest or allegiance 

a great many teachers. 

Without any intention of offering a 
definitive explanation of the meaning of 
“audio lingual,” “aural-oral,” “listening- 
speaking,” “new key,” “direct approach,” 
etc., let us simply assert that many respon- 
sible foreign language teachers would sub- 
scribe to the following: 


THE AUDIO-LINGUAL APPROACH 
TO THE TEACHING OF FOREIGN 
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LANGUAGES IS ONE WHICH FOL- 
LOWS A_LISTENING-SPEAKING- 
READING-WRITING SEQUENCE IN 
WHICH THE STUDENT AP- 
PROACHES THE LANGUAGE, NOT 
THROUGH A SERIES OF RULES TO 
BE ACQUIRED INTELLECTUALLY, 
BUT THROUGH PRACTICE ON 
GRAMMATICAL PATTERNS WHICH 
HAVE BEEN PREPARED ACCORD- 
ING TO LINGUISTIC PRINCIPLES. 


Since the audio-lingual method purport- 
edly derives from the findings of linguists, 
it is worthwhile noting what these people 
have to say. (Incidentally the term “fin 
guist” as used here refers to a = 
scientist and not to a person who speaks 
several languages, a polyglot.) 

The first, and perhaps the most import- 
ant, asseveration of the linguist is that 
language is speech, it is not writing. At 
the base of this statement is the demon- 
strable fact that while there are many lan- 

ages in the world which have no graphic 
fiew written) system, none has ever been 
encountered which did not have a phono- 
logical Ci.e., sound) system. Furthermore, 
because there are very few languages suf- 
ficiently efficient to offer one graphic 
symbol always representative of one phono- 
logical value (consider the a of English 
cat, cake, calm), and because it is extreme- 
ly rare that a given graphic symbol always 
has exactly the same phonetic value across 
linguistic boundaries (the h in English, 
French, German, and Spanish will serve 
as an example), the linguist can predict 
without fear of error that a student who 
begins by the “reading” method will associ- 
ate pont symbols with the sounds which 
those symbols represent in his own native 
language. This linguistic, cultural, historic- 
al and psychological transference is the 
most insidious hindrance to the learning 
of a foreign language, and if the teacher 
encourages it, her task from the outset is of 


SHor Tak 
necessity remedial rather than instructional. 


That a of the form of language 
which we have traditionally called “gram- 
mar,” the linguist chooses to call “struc- 
ture.” Now the structure of any language 
can be ascertained through investigation 
without one’s necessarily ever learning to 
speak the language. This knowledge we 
may call an “intellectual” knowledge of the 
given language to distinguish it from 
functional” knowledge, the latter bein 
the ability to make oneself caleae 
From this distinction comes the realization 
that the student who proceeds along the 
traditional reading-writing pathway aspires 
to the role of a scientific linguist. Whether 
or not he is conscious of this aspiration 
does not affect the conclusion. More to 
the point is the fact that his intellectual 
cognizance of structure may actually im- 

e the process of learning to speak the 
anguage rather than facilitate it, for an 
intellectual analysis cannot be performed 
spontaneously. 

At this point—for our purpose—the work 
of the linguist terminates and that of the 
teacher begins. If language is speech and 
not writing, it is apparent that phonology 
must be taught first, but this gives rise to 
various problems. If the student works 
from the written symbol, he will give that 
symbol the phonological value or values 
which it has in his native language, and 
not that of the foreign language. iF con- 
stant comparisons are drawn between the 
phonological systems of the two languages, 
the student will come to look upon the 
foreign language as little more than a vari- 
ant or dialect of his own tongue. If the 
teacher arranges phonological drills to in- 
clude mainly reduced sound ents 
(syllables and words), the student will be 
confused by the changing values of the 
same segments in more complex structures. 
There is also the danger that he will come 
to feel, albeit subconsciously, that the lan- 
guage is all sound and no meaning. 

One answer to all the caveats expressed 
above is the following. Let the teacher 
(whose pronunciation must be above re- 
proach ) henie by introducing the student 
to simple meaningful dialogues which are 
presented and drilled audio-lingually. Most 
teachers will want the students to 
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what they are saying, in which case the 
dialogue may ge briefly in 
English but without an analysis of each 
linguistic element, or it may be sufficient 
for the teacher simply to act out the dia- 
logue. In any case, use of the native lan- 
guage should be avoided insofar as prac- 
Ficable, and the teacher will have to be con- 
stantly on guard against the natural ten- 
dency to “explain,” that is, to perform a 
linguistic analysis. These dialogues need 
to be repeated a sufficient number of times 
in chorus, by groups and by individuals 
until the students can recite them spon- 
taneously at a normal rate of speed and 
with pronunciation and intonation accept- 
able to a native 

Since knowledge of a language is no 
more a series of memorized dialogues than 
it is intellectually comprehended declen- 
sions and paradigms, the students must 
eventually get beyond the dialogues and 
the sooner they do, the move quickly they 
are going to “learn” the language. 

Previously it was stated that the linguist 
recognizes structure as the key to the ar- 
rangement of language. It follows, then, 
that working through structures provides 
the most efficient way to learn a foreign 
language. With this philosophy in mind 
the teacher begins to break the dialogue 
down into structural elements vote in 
syntactical ents which are normally 
heard in the language. If the language is 
one of the many Indo-European, let us 
say, the teacher may choose to begin with 
a frequently used verb, the matter of 
singular and plural, masculine and femi- 
nine attributes of nouns, definite articles, 
and the like. Rarely can any single gram- 
matical element be drilled naturally in iso- 
lation, but the teacher must be careful not 
to inject too many elements into the drill 
at one time. Nor should she mention any 
of this terminology to the class since their 
goal is to souak ae language, not to speak 
about it. 

Now the students begin to drill on the 
“patterns,” and they continue to do so un- 
fig was the case with the dialogue, they 
can provide any given pattern on cue with- 
out hesitating or making false a The 
amount of drill required to reach this state 
of near-perfection without boredom and 
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frustration’s mW on all the other gains 
supposes a good deal of ingenuity on the 
part of the teacher, but her load will be 
greatly lightened if she a with the in- 
tention of having the students do most of 
the talking. 

So ore has been written on this sub- 
ject in the past few years that there would 
be no point in adding these few thousand 
words to the accumulation were we to 
leave the matter here. Time and again 
teachers have told me: “I understand the 
general explanation of the method(s), but 
what I don’t understand is... .” It is time 
now to get to the “. . . .’s,” and this may 
best be accomplished through answers to 
the most frequent questions. 

How long should the students go with- 
out textbooks? There is no majority con- 
sensus on this point, some teachers prefer- 
ring not to use written materials of any 


kind in the first year, and others choosing 
to introduce at the end of about six weeks, 
as reading, essentially the same materials 
which have already been covered audio- 
lingually. In the phase which involves 
memorization of dialogues and patterns, 


only the teacher should see the script or 
textbook, and there is a great deal of psy- 
chological gain if the teacher will, herself, 
memorize the materials so that she need 
not be tied to the written word while she 
is trying to free the students from it. 

Do the students need to learn such 
terminology as “repeat, recite in chorus, 
stand up, answer, listen, more clearly, etc.” 
before they begin work on the dialogues? 
No. A great deal can be accomplished with 
gestures as long as they are standardized 
and used consistently. The students soon 
learn the routine. 

With this method, is a language labora- 
tory not all but indispensable? Again there 
is no majority consensus here since we are 
just now in a period of intensive research 
to determine what can be accomplished 
most effectively in the lab. Obviously pat- 
tern repetition can be done very oF a 
the lab where the students may listen to 
and attempt to mimic the pronunciation of 
native speakers. In addition the teacher 
will find herself relieved of much tedious 
rote work. However there is considerable 


general reservation as to the effectiveness 
of the lab as a “teaching,” rather than a 
“practice,” device, and in our particular 
situation it is easy to see the disadvantage 
of depriving the students of the teacher's 
gestures, at least at the outset. Moreover, 
while the lab does provide an illusion of 
isolation having chological value, it also 
eliminates the “real life” atmosphere of the 
classroom. In general we may affirm that 
the language laboratory can be a very help- 
ful tool with this method, but it is by no 
means indispensable. 

With all this repetition, is boredom not 

a constant possibility? Indeed it is, just as 
it is in any classroom situation aa with 
any subject. Actually boredom is less likely 
with the audio-lingual approach than it 
was with some of the older “traditional” 
approaches since the students are doing 
what they want to do and what one nor- 
mally does with language; they are listen- 
ing and talking, call Gay know that they 
are going to be involved in the recitation 
at oy moment, probably without warning. 
But then, in truth, has boredom ever been 
a very serious problem for the teacher who 
knew what she was doing and went about 
it competently and enthusiastically? 

It is all well and good to talk about in- 
enuity, but if the teacher must restrict 
erself to the vocabulary and constructions 

presented in the dialogues and supple- 
mentary materials, well, just how ingenious 
can one be? Perhaps the best way to ans- 
wer this question is to outline briefly how 
one top-notch teacher actually has gone 


about the presentation of, let us say, unit 
three. 


When she walks into class, she greets 
the students as a group, and then greets 
several students individually to elicit separ- 
ate replies. Unless the class is excessively 
large or there are physical problems, the 
teacher seats the students in a semicircle 
so that they are not talking at the back of 
one another’s head. The greetings over, the 
teacher begins to pronounce in a normal 
tone of voice and at conversational speed 
the phrases and sentences of the dialogue. 
If a sentence is especially long or complex, 
she breaks it down into units and begins, 
not with the first, but with the last unit 
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since that is the one which the students 
will have recalled most readily. The teach- 
er pronounces the unit several times, al- 
ways with the same intonation, and from 
various positions so that one student does 
not always derive the benefit of hearing 
her most clearly. With arms extended to- 
ward the class and palms up, she makes a 
series of come-hither motions, and the stu- 
dents begin to recite in chorus what they 
have just heard. If the teacher hears some- 
thing which is unsatisfactory, she makes 
a lateral motion with her hand which ob- 
viously means, “no geod: stop there!” She 
again pronounces the problem word or 
phrase several times and again invites the 
students to recite in chorus. Since her 
throat is not indestructible, the teacher 
stops talking when the students begin, but 
continues to mouth the sounds so that the 


students may see how the sounds are pro- 
duced. 

In order to elicit a response several times, 
the teacher simply shows the number of 
fingers corresponding to the repetition 
which she desires. When the choral work 


is proceeding to her satisfaction, she re- 
peats the materials, this time with indi- 
vidual students. One observes that a given 


construction is almost always repeated at 
least three times, and that the student who 
is selected to begin the recitation is one of 
the more accomplished ones in the 

However our teacher is careful not to make 
this latter fact too obvious. If a student 
falters, the teacher immediately supplies 
the correct pattern and calls for a repitition. 


Now is the time to put the dialogue to 
work. The teacher selects as many partici- 
pants as are involved in the dialogue and 
stations them in front of the class. If 
necessary, she takes them by the arm and 

laces them where she wants them to be. 
n very simple language (the foreign lan- 
guage, of course), she says: “You are John, 
you are Mary, and you are Charles. 
Charles, begin!” Let us suppose that 
Charles fails to understand what is expect- 
ed of him. In that case the teacher begins 
to recite the dialogue and with the 
mentioned re, invites Charles to take 
over. The dialogue is ted, either with 
other students taking the various parts or 


with the same students taking different 
parts, until the teacher is satisfied with the 
performances. 

The next step is the “recreation” 
that is the phase wherein ee students be- 
gin to evolve conversati patterns ap- 

licable to themselves. The teacher says: 
KGood morning, John. How are you?” and 
invites the students to repeat her. 
Then she continues: “I am fine, thank 
you. And how are you,” and so on until 
the class has done, in chorus, as many 
terns as the teacher desires. She then be- 
gins to work with individuals, sometimes 
asking the questions herself, but most fre- 

uently cuing some student, as for example: 
John, ask Mary how she is.” “Mary, ask 
Julia how she is.” “Julia, ask Charles and 
Anita how they are.” “Anita, say that you 
are well.” It should be apparent that su 
plementary items for comprehension one 
are impressing themselves upon the stu- 
dent’s subconscious through the commands 
which the teacher is giving. 

There is no necessity for further be- 
laboring the point. Many false starts have 
been eliminated from this résumé, as has 
an elaboration of the infinite patience and 
tenacity of this teacher. Nonetheless, as I 
thought back over my experience of ob- 
serving this stration of practical 
pedagogy, these conclusions were most evi- 
dent. This teacher constantly had in mind 
her goal which was to have the students 
hear and speak, but to hear and speak cor- 
rectly. Therefore she memorizes her ma- 
terials so that she will neither slow the 
a of the class nor destroy the audio- 
ingual atmosphere by we the book. 
She pronounces her patterns always with 
the same intonation so that the students 
will not have to try to decipher what is 
“correction” stress and what is significant 
linguistic stress. She avoids talking her- 
self hoarse by simple mouthing the sounds 
when the students are reciting in chorus, 
but she is not reluctant to place her 
half-a-foot from that of a student who can- 
not seem to hear or see when she is at a 
normal distance. She elicites all the nearly- 
accurate mse from a slow student 
which she seems able to obtain at a given 
moment and then moves on to some other 
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student, returning frequently to our slow 
learner until there is no longer any sig- 
nificant amount of progress to be gotten 
from him on that particular item. The stu- 
dents work constantly, going over and over 
the same materials, and no moment of class 
time is wasted. 

Is this not highly demanding? In all 
honesty we must admit that, at least initial- 
ly, the procedure outlined above is both 

hysically and emotionally 
The teacher who goes into class with only 
a vague idea of what she intends to do, 
who keeps the students occupied for thirty 
minutes writing out translations, who stays 

lued to her chair from bell to bell, had 

tter not essay this method. But then, the 

selling point for the audio-lingual approach 
never has been that of equating it with 
semi-retirement, and daha yet seen a 
good teacher who measured her accomplish- 
ments by the effort and involvement that 
she managed to avoid? 


Since vocabulary and grammar are pre- 
sented much more slowly in this method, 
initially at any rate, is it not possible that 
more teachers do have sufficient training 
in languages to teach the first semester or 
the first year? The answer here is both yes 
and no. While it is true that the teacher 
handling a beginning course does not re- 
quire so great a knowledge of grammar, it 
is equally true that she must be entirely 
proficient in her pronunciation. Otherwise 
another teacher at a later date is going to 
have the all-but-impossible task of “un- 
learning” what the student has already ac- 
quired. At first glance it appears that there 
are various ways in which the teacher may 
improve her pronunciation. She may ob- 
tain magnetic tapes or records on which 
native speakers have reproduced the ma- 
terials which she will present in class. She 
may obtain the tutorial services of a native 
speaker. She may go to a country where 
he language is spoken. Certainly any one 


of these recourses would be of value, but 
all three also offer the same problem. 
Very few of us hear our own voices as 
they actually sound to others. Fewer still 
can = accurately what they are doing 
e 


with their vocal organs when they pro- 
nounce a given sound. For these reasons, 
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the only relatively rapid way in which the 
teacher may acquire acceptable pronunci- 
ation is to work with someone who is train- 
ed to recognize and describe sounds—a 
phonetician. In most cases this means that 
the teacher will have to go back to college 
or university for some “retreading.” If we 
return now to the original question, we see 
that in most cases it is highly unlikely that 
the speech of the teacher will be acceptable 
unless her knowledge of grammar is also 
highly acceptable. 


I have heard some teachers say that, with 
this method, they begin to get panicky 
about the sixth week because the students 
seem to be making no progress. What 
about this? In the past we have been ac- 
customed to demanding considerably more 
intellectual recognizance of grammar and 
vocabulary than the student can utilize 
audio-lingually. For that reason almost every 
teacher begins to feel that the students are 
not progressing sufficiently. The crux of 

e whole matter is what we mean by 
“progress.” Training one’s ear to hear 
sound segments, and the vocal organs to 
reproduce those sounds correctly, does in- 
deed require time. Aside from the normal 
physical limitations, there is all the weight 
of habit and prejudice to correct. How can 
this possibly be accomplished in six weeks? 
Can one teach the student to sing ac- 
ceptable arias in six weeks? 


Know your goal: comprehension and ac- 
ceptable reproduction of the spoken lan- 
guage. There is no argument here with the 
proponent of the analyze-read-translate per- 
suasion. It is simply a matter of the goals 
being different. He wants his students to 
be able to discuss the structure of the lan- 
guage, and you want your students to be 
able to use it. If you are too close to the 
problem to be able to see it objectively, 
make a tape of your class at the end of the 
first week and another at the end of the 
sixth week. Ask some competent person 
to monitor the two tapes and give his 
opinion as to the students’ progress. In al- 
most every case, if you have been diligent 
and consistent in your presentation, the 
result will exceed your most sanguine ex- 


pectation. 


SPANISH COMPOSITION AND CONVERSATION 


James Ryan 
Northeastern University 


Some of the larger college language de- 
partments have two levels of composition- 
conversation course, the Intermediate and 
the Advanced. Although two courses may 
be better than one, and the students of 
one may be more advanced than those of 
the other, the problems of composition are 
too numerous, intricate, and subtle for us 
to ignore any of them on either level. The 
following discussion will be, therefore a 
general exposition of the problems of com- 
position, including some suggestions for 
their solution regardless of course level. As 
for what is meant by composition, Pro- 
fessor Robert G. Mead has given us a con- 
cise and effective definition: “Composition 
in any language is the idiomatic expression, 
orally or in writing, of ideas in a proper 
syntactical frame. “This definition clearly 
includes not only the end products of our 
composition-conversation courses—free com- 
position and impromptu speaking—but also 
any intermediate steps such as translation 
into Spanish, sentence-expansion exercises, 
answering questions, oral or written 
résumés of reading material, etc. 

A course which can be defined as above 
leaves us a wide choice in the selection of 
materials. Perhaps the first thought which 
comes to mind is, should we use a review 
grammar? I tend to avoid the review gram- 
mar myself, but if it is carefully selected 
and judiciously employed as one of many 
sources of material for the course, it could 
be useful. Whichever book he uses, how- 
ever, the teacher should not merely assi 
all the lessons consecutively. He should 
select only those lessons which involve the 
finer points of composition, and should 
make use of verb-preposition lists, idiom 
lists, and lists of words which most frequent- 

cause composition difficulties. All of 
ese, incidentally, can be found in Len 
viva y gramdtica, by Amelia A. de del Rio 
and Laura de los Rios de Garcia Lorca, an 
all-Spanish review grammar published by 
Holt in 1960. 


Another rather obvious type of text 


which could be employed to advantage 
would be one which offers reading texts 
based on everyday life in Spanish-speak- 
ing countries, with a practical vocabulary, 
and many questions based on the text or 
especially prepared pictures. Such a book, 
I suggest, should be fairly simple, so that 
the teacher can demand a thorough know- 
ledge of the vocabularies, immediate and 
accurate response to all questions, and the 
ability to understand the texts even before 
the students have prepared them. En- 
tendémonos (by Garcia Prada and Wilson; 
published by Houghton Mifflin) is one 
such book which has been available for 
some time, and no doubt there are others. 

Most teachers of Spanish composition- 
conversation are prabably sick of both re- 
view grammars and situation textbooks. If 

ou are among these, I suggest you ignore 

th types, even though they may be use- 
ful. You are, after all, entitled to assume a 
fair amount of knowledge of fundamentals 
on the part of your students. But, unless 
you confine your students’ home and class 
activities to free composition, you will 
need some kind of material for them to 
work with. If you wish to have them ex- 
ress themselves on contemporary events, 
del Reader's Digest and Life 
en espafiol are available. For those who 
feel that their students are ready for more 
penetrating and substantial discussion of 
world or Latin American affairs, we have 
Professor Mead’s suggestion: “At regular 
intervals the student may be asked to 
browse through such magazines and jour- 
nals as América, Cuadernos Americanos, 
Hispanoamericano, Temas, Hispania, La 
Nueva Democracia, Sur, etc.”” 

In the final analysis, however, the ma- 
terials that you select are a matter of per- 
sonal choice. What really counts, what real- 
ly makes the difference between a good 
and a mediocre course in Spanish Compo- 
sition and Conversation, is what you do in 
your classes, and what kind of tasks you 
set for your students. The most effortless 
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procedure, both for teacher and student, 
would be to do the lessons of a textbook 
and nothing more. But this would also be 
the most unproductive. What, then, can 
we do? 


In the first place, we should never speak 
English in and never permit our 
students to do so. We should never ans- 
wer the question, “:Cémo se dice ——en 
espafiol? Students should be made to un- 
derstand from the beginning that if they 
do not know how to say one thing in Span- 
ish, they should try to say something else 
which will serve their purpose. It is essen- 
tial to remember that he composition and 
conversation course is not designed to teach 
the student the words and expressions he 
uses, but how to use them; vocabulary- 
building, though a desirable by-product of 
all advanced courses, is decidedly not one 
of the prime functions of the type of course 
we are discussing. If a student should in- 
quire about a word or expression he has 
read in a textbook or journal, he should 
never be told the English meaning of that 
word; rather, the teacher should explain 
the word in Spanish—or better still, he 
should have another student do it. Stu- 
dents who insist on using English in class 
should be penalized by having to stand and 
answer one or more questions put to them 
by members of the class. Continued in- 
fractions might be “punished” by makin 

the student give an impromptu speech o 
two or three minutes on a topic submitted 
by a fellow student. Having a student 
select a topic makes it more interesting for 
the class, more embarrassing for the of- 
fending student, and more entertaining for 
the teacher. 


Here is a list of oral class exercises on 
which students should work constantly, 
but with increasing emphasis on specific 
exercises, in the order here presented: 1) 
reading aloud—this should not be ignored, 
even in advanced courses, for sound pro- 
duction and inflection can always be im- 
proved; 2) answering questions on pre- 
pared readings; 3) answering questions on 
passages which students have heard for 
the first time in class (the traditional oral 
comprehension exercise); 4) giving brief 
oral résumés on material which they 


have read at home; 5) oral résumés of new 
class; rief speeches prepared at home 
on assigned topics; 7) impromptu speeches 
on topics not previously assigned. It might 
also desirable to include, without re- 
gard for the order su above, occas- 
ional recitation of carefully selected poems. 

I would suggest that each student have at 
least one special oral assignment a week 
a résumé or a speech, either prepared in 
advance or impromptu. Incidentally, résu- 
més should precede speeches because they 
give the students ideas plus the words and 
expressions necessary for their presentation 
during that early period when they are 
convinced that they have absolutely noth- 
ing to say (in Spanish) about anything. 
But whatever oral exercise the individual 
student is engaged in, it is imperative that 
the class be actively engaged along with 
him. One way of doing this is to have the 
students jot down all the mistakes they 
hear and comment on them later. Another 
is to have three or four students (not pre- 
viously designated) ask one question each 
on the résumé or gee till another 
method would be to ask one of the students 
to tell in his own words what he thinks the 
talk was about. As a matter of fact, this 

inciple of total class engagement should 

exploited at all times, even to the point 
of an questions after one of the stu- 
dents has read aloud. This will force the 
reciting student to make an extra effort to 
gana well, and to make sense in his 


You will recall that Professor Mead 
mentioned both oral and written expres- 
sion in his definition of composition. If 
anyone should ask why composition and 
conversation should be combined into one 
course, it is simply because they are two 
faces of the same coin. The problems of one 
are largely the problems of the other, even 
though the exercises leading to proficien 
in the one might differ from those whic 
help students in the other. Written work 
might begin, for example, with something 
I would not suggest for oral work; namely, 
translation from English into Spanish. I 
imagine some of our recently-developed 


“how-to-teach-languages experts” _will 
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throw up their hands in horror at such a 
suggestion, but in the context in which we 
our college courses I believe this 
would be helpful. We have not yet reach- 
ed the utopian stage in which all of our 
students have learned Spanish without 
reference to English; and indeed, to this 
writer, at least, it seems rather irrational to 
suppose that we ever shall. In any case, 
until such a change has become a reality, 
English will rear its ugly head and force 
us into an examination of a relationship 
between the two languages. (As one who 
firmly believes we must always regard col- 
lege languages courses as an integral 
of a liberal arts curriculum I consider this 
a good thing.) I believe that the transla- 
tion into Spanish of an occasional para- 
ph or two brings into sharp focus the 
orniest difficulties of that language. If 
we insist on never thinking of the lan- 
age we are attempting to learn in re- 
tion to our native tongue we may end 
up by avoiding com lowly the more intri- 
cate points of Spani , 

Whereas we might build up our oral 
capacity through the intermediate step of 
oral-comprehension exercises, we can de- 
velop our writing ability by sentence-ex- 
pansion exercises. The teacher might give 
the students several related words and have 
them build sentences from them; he can 
then proceed to give them several related 
ideas—in Spanish, of course—and have 
them build up paragraphs. From this we 
can proceed to written résumés of material 
read or heard, and then on to compositions 
prepared at home. The final stage, of 
course, would be impromptu compositions. 
In written exercises as in oral I would sug- 
gest that the student indulge in all of the 
above types of exercises constantly, but 
with ever-increasing emphasis on specific 
exercises in the above order of presenta- 
tion. After the student begins writing com- 
positions he should write at least one a 


This sequence leads us to free compo 
sition, the ultimate goal of the written 
phase of our work. Professor F. D. Rush- 
worth begins his article entitled “Free 
lightfully refreshing : should 
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like to begin with a@ declaration ith: 
that except for future 
foreign languages, free composition is the 
only exercise in the language which is of 
value.”* After saying amen I must 
hasten to add that Professor Rushworth 
correctly states that free composition is not 
to be construed merely as being given a 
title and told to write a theme on it. It 
means any exercise in which the choice of 
words, the length of the expression, and 
the syntactical arrangement is entirely up 
to the composer; that is, it includes any- 
thing one might do with Spanish other 
than read or memorize a passage, or trans- 
late from his native tongue into Spanish. 

As with oral work, it would be desirable 
to have students note and comment on the 
mistakes of others. This can be done by 
reading compositions aloud. Of course, at 
first the students will note few, but 
as time goes on their ability to hear errors 
will improve, as will their ability to correct 
and explain them. 

I should like to conclude with some 
further su ions as to how to carry our 
students panish Composition and Con- 
versation to the promised land of extem- 

raneous speaking and impromptu writing. 

irst, with regard to oral work, one should 
make use of a tape recorder for measuring 
Lata og in reading. Late in the term the 
student should be given an opportunity to 


hear all of his recordings in sequence. Of 
course, the tape recorder can be used in 
other ways, as could a language laboratory, 


but I frankly think we would be making 
a mistake if we used the laboratory fre- 
quently in a course like the one under dis- 


cussion. As for oral work in class, the 
teacher should make it a point to grade, 
with comments and lists of errors, each of 


the students’ weekly oral performances. In 
this grading the teacher should be par- 
ticularly severe with to purely me- 
chanical errors such as lack of agreement 

e should explain at t length if neces- 
mistakes arising a lack of know- 
ledge of the finer points of Spanish or 
composition. If possible, the teacher shoul 
keep track of these mistakes, and increase 
the penalty as they are repeated. 
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Frequent consultations with students on 
written work is absolutely essential. Every 
two or three weeks the student should be 
asked to bring in all of his compositions, 
and the teacher should try to discern a 
pattern in his errors. In this way he will be 
able to refer the student to specific chapters 
in a review grammar, possibly giving him 
an extra assignment on such frequent dif- 
ficulties as the use of por and para, the im- 
personal reflexive, etc. (The latter is one 
of the most frequent sources of difficulty 
because in English the apparent passive, 
the true passive, and the impersonal state- 
ment are identical, and they resemble the 
Spanish passive, which is used infrequent- 
ly.) In written work as well as oral, mis- 
takes should be recorded. In fact, I suggest 
that students keep a list of all mistakes in 
their written work in a notebook. If they 
are instructed to read through this list be- 
fore writing any compositions or résumés 
at home, they may be able to eliminate 
many of them before having to write im- 
promptus in class. 


Of course, students should be thoroughly 
every student shou urged to possess 
one. Since I have pointed > that vocab- 
ulary-building is not a prime purpose of 
the composition-conversation course I rec- 
ommend that students be reminded not to 
use the dictionary too freely. Nevertheless, 
there is one type of dictionary exercise I 
should like to suggest. The teacher should 
occasionally give the students lists of ten 
or a dozen words which have man 
sible meanings. The student should hen 


be asked to write original sentences which 
illustrate each meaning, being cautioned to 
make each meaning clear from the con- 
text of his sentences. Such exercises would 
be very useful in the pre-composition stages 
of the course. 


If the teacher should find that a large 


percentage of the class persists in making 
a certain type of error, he should not be 
averse to taking a full class period to work 
on the problem, dropping the no-English 
rule for that particular day. I would also 
suggest using at least one full period for 
discussing the nature of composition in a 
general way, again not hesitating to show 
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a relationship to English. In this period I 
would take special pains to show the stu- 
dents how to develop a theme. Students 
almost always groan when the teacher an- 
nounces a topic because they always think 
they have nothing to say yi it. Either 
they think it is too technical—which means 
that they think they know nothing about 
the subject—or they think it is too vague, 
which means they cannot focus their 
minds on a limited aspect of it. Just before 
the students begin to write actual composi- 
tions you might try demonstrating some of 
the thought-processes which would aid 
them in formulating a thesis. I like to pick 
at random a topic such as “Bridges,” and 
show the class Sane easy it would be for 
them to write a two-to-three-hundred-word 
composition on it. Their immediate reac- 
tion is inevitably an anguished scream, 
which may be translated into, “What do 
I know about bridges?” At this point I 
proceed to enumerate the ways of narrow- 
ing down or personalizing the topic: what 
bridges are used for; the various types of 
bridges; famous bridges; the old covered 
bridges of New England; wartime in- 
genuity in constructing bridges; the history 
of bridges; my favorite bridge; stories about 
bridges, etc., etc. It is very important to 
make students know that by a kind of free 
association of ideas they can very quickly 
make a list of ten or more ways of narrow- 
ing a general topic down to a specific 
theme E a short composition. After the 
teacher has demonstrated this process, he 
should have the class suggest topics and 
develop specific themes on them. 

When students have learned that there 
is no excuse for being at a loss for some- 
thing to write on any given topic, the 
teacher should remind them of the methods 
of outlining a topic. Most of them will 
have learned this in an English course at 
one time or another, but if they are not 
reminded, they will not realize that an out- 
line is just as helpful for a theme written 
in Spanish, and that five to ten minutes 
spent on an outline will enable them to 
write twice as much in a class period. As 
a matter of fact, outlining themes in Span- 
ish might be used as a frequent class exer- 


cise. 


‘ 
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Of course, such “days off” from the 
actual work in Spanish should not be fre- 
quent; they should be timed precisely, so 
as to rescue the class if it is in danger of 
foundering on a grammatical reef, or to 
prepare it for some new type of adventure 
in Spanish. Using a foreign language is, 
as we know, something of an adventure. If 
we can impress upon our students the fact 
that every time they answer a question 
in Spanish, or write a single sentence, they 
are composing in a foreign language, then 
the preparation of a whole paragraph, 
whether oral or written, will seem less 
formidable to them. A confident attitude 
toward the composition of a three-to-five- 
minute speech or a two-hundred-word writ- 
ten theme will almost surely follow; and 
confidence breeds ability in Spanish compo- 
sition and conversation as well as in life. 
If we succeed in instilling such con tidence 
in our students, they may even come to 
a with Professor Rushford, who says, 
“Far from composition being discouraging, 
if it is carried out properly it is a stimulus 
—for what is more stimulating than to ex- 
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press oneself in a foreign tongue: What 
can be more stimulating than the act of 
creation?”* 

This act of creation should be correct 
Spanish, but is should also be good cre- 
ation. Students should be told that a com- 
position will not be considered excellent 
merely because it contains few or no mis- 
takes. Grading on the basis of mistakes 
alone sometimes invites extremely puerile 
compositions. The clarity and originality of 
the ideas, the organization of the thesis, 
and even the style, should be considered in 
the evaluation of a Spanish composition or 


NOTES 


1 Robert G. Mead, Jr. “Variations on the Theme 
of Composition,” Hispania, November 1953, p. 
439. The word any was italicized by Professor 
Mead. The other italics are mine. 

2 Mead, “Variations,” p. 441. 

8 F. D. Rushworth, “ 
Classroo odern 


NICOLAS PIZARRO’S GRAMMAR IN VERSE 


J. S. Bruswoop 
University of Missouri 


Octavio Paz, writing of some of the liter- 
ary figures of the Mexican Reform Move- 
ment, has said that their task of defending 
and shaping their country might even be 
described by saying that they had to in- 
vent it.? This last verb, invent, seems to me 
to go far toward capturing the essence of the 
movement. The objectivity of time makes 
it entirely too easy to observe the principles 
of the Reform without really approaching 
the feeling of the men who participated in 
it. Indeed, the natural tendency is to think 
of categories of activities: political, military, 
literary, gogical, and to see relation- 
ships among these categories without see- 
ing whole men. The typical man of the 
Reform was a_ writer-soldier-statesman- 
al level of 

nsi on the very person 
the men who constituted it, the Reform 


was anxiety; and it is as intriguing as it is 
difficult to sense, however incompletely, 
the tense persistence of those men before 
the necessity of making the nation what 
they had decided it should be. I was 
brought much closer to one of them a few 
months ago when I was given a copy of 
Nicolas Pizarro’s de gramdatica 
de la lengua espafiola, segun se habla en 
Méjico; escrito en verso con explicaciones 
en prosa (1867). The author clearly com- 
municates the intensity of his desire to 
have people learn completely what they 
need to know. And I am certain, of course, 
that my interest was increased by my own 
work as a language teacher. Even the choice 
of verse as a teaching method was prompt- 
ed by Pizarro’s anxiety. He was confront- 
ed with his own conviction that 


matical principles are not ordinarily fone: 


| 
* Rushworth, “Free Composition,” p. 58. 
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ed, and he proposed to su 


ly the correc- 


tive. So it was with combined sympathy 
for a fellow teacher and attraction to the 
mane quaintness of the approach that 


todo el de Hembra femenino 


contrario, 
pues el uso lo mantiene. (p. 26) 

Students of Mexican literature have in 
recent years recognized a body of fiction 
that may reasonably be called the “novel 
of the Reform.” Pizarro’s two novels, El 
monedero and La coqueta, both published 
in 1861, have probably been given more 
attention during these years than in all the 

ears before. Certainly no one can call 
izarro a great novelist, but he understood 
that the novel could be used as a teaching 
device. In the use of fiction as a vehicle 
for the expression of his ideas, he was more 
effective than any Mexican writer before 
him. Professor Maria del Carmen Millan 
has shown that these novels, especially El 
monedero, contain all the principles of the 
Reform.’ In this respect he was a precursor 
pe M. Altamirano who used La 
idad en las montafas in a similar way. 
The relationship between Pizarro and 
Altamirano is a close one. Indeed, Pizarro 
understood perhaps better than any of his 
contemporaries what Altamirano meant 
when he said that the novel could be used 
as a means of teaching morality. While 
many other writers apparently thought 
they were supposed to exalt filial love and 
conjugal fidelity, Pizarro understood that 
the need was to defend social principles 
that would contribute to progress in the 
nineteenth-century sense and provide a 
stable, well-ordered society. 


Pizarro reveals himself even more clear- 
ly in his Catecismo de moral (1868). This 
work is intended to be used in the train- 
ing of Mexican youth. Again we have a 
feeling of the author's anxiety in his justi- 
fication of the book: 

. . oy tal tanto mas 
ito 
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piblicas la ensefianza religiosa, debe serlo 
incuestionablemente de la 
ue es superior a i para que 
EBERES de todo ero ten, un @ 
sdlido y permanente 
The Moral that he offers his readers is en- 
tirely practical. In his argument for racial 
equality, he presents scientific evidence, 
but closes by saying that such evidence is 
really unnecessary use no one wants 
to be the underdog nor can anyone see in- 
— without being hurt (pp. 14-15). 
en Pizarro called the book a catechism, 
he meant exactly that. Each section is fol- 
ros a series of questions which are 
intended to elicit definite responses, not 
friendly discussion of varying theories. 


The alternation of verse for memoriza- 
tion and prose for explanation is kept up 
throughout the gramdtica, a span of some 
two hundred and sixty pages. Sometimes 


the verse is remarkably clear in itself: 


el tiempo correspondiente 
del wae Ser, y que siga, 
el participio 


verbo que es conjugado, 
y en ablativo el Agente. (p. 141) 


There are other cases when the Muse was 
less generous and the author depends al- 
most entirely on explanation. On the tenses 
of verbs: 


Segun lo que signifi 
los tiempos, son diferentes; 
tanto son de Futuro, 
'asados, 6 bien Presentes. 
Y aun otra distincion ves 
en el Pasado y Futuro, 
porque no siempre es seguro 
que lo que ha sido, ya no es; 
Y en cosas que de pasar, 
tambien es claro estatuto, 
que se impone condicion 
el futuro es absoluto. (p. 66) 


On one occasion the exigencies of verse re- 
quired the author to presup a know- 
ledge of French on the part of his students: 


Para pronunciar la S, 
gran vari se presenta, 
y en esta los mejicanos 
i es nuestra s ténue y Iquida 
como en la lengua francesa, 


Todo nombre de Vardén 
; 6 de Macho es masculino; ' 
de cualquier terminacién. 
‘ En lo que sexo no tiene 
‘ en género fué arbitrario; 
El objecto que padece a 
la accion de verbo activo, 
volviendo al Nominativo 
la voz pasiva establece; 
E con tal que luego se di 
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Pizarro makes it perfectly clear in the 
preceding quotation, as well as in other 
ra at he is writing a set of rules for 

exicans. It is noteworthy also that he de- 
fends the use of espafol rather than 


castellano, though principle has had to give 
way on at least one occasion: 
Los verbos al recorrer 
Por varios tiempos y modos, 
Marchan con ei auxiliar, 


caminan por si solos. 
En 


caste oO tenemos 
se acompafia con todos 
auxiliar el verbo haber, 
Y que este se auxilia solo. ‘(p. 75) 

The author bases his work on Juan de 
Iriarte’s Latin grammar (p. 4). However, 
he is not one to accept Iriarte or the Span- 
ish Academy or anyone else as a definitive 
authority. "His purpose is to state the rules 
of grammar in such a way that the learn- 
ing of them will be a practical matter. 
And if we wonder about the absence of 
accent marks or marvel at his capricious 
captialization, we never lose the tension 
of the man’s desire to teach. The reader 
senses from his introduction that he has 
not the slightest doubt concerning his 
ability to choose the best authority in any 
given case, because he has the knowledge 
of ractical to help him in making 
fey in e exemplifies his position per- 
in a comment on descriptive termin- 


tg” Academia siguiendo la division de los 
antiguos, gue en tds Modos de verbs 
veian presente, pretérito im perfecto, 
— ecto y futuro, presente de 
subjuntivo (que yo ame) a una modificacion 
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del verbo que jamas pasde significar actualidad; 
en consecuencia Salva le ha llamado a 
futuro de subjuntivo; Martinez 

conjuntivo; primer futuro (de 
José S » reconocien: 


ificacion es ‘de futuro, le llama 


conjuntivo. 


Nor does Pies anticipate any random 
use of his book. It does not contain an in- 
dex or a table of contents. The book is 
planned to be used as the basis for a syste- 
matic study. The author versifies his plan 
and leaves the student with the problem be- 
fore him: 


usadas entre las gentes. 
La Sintdéxis nos explica, 
el modo en que se construyen 
y se rigen las palabras, 
que la oracion constituyen. 
Se ocupa la Ortografia, 
de darnos regla segura, 
1 uso con que se gufa 
un i la escritura. 
Establece la gy 
la Pronunciacion, A 
y cantidad de las Silabas, 
que es forzoso complemento. Cpp. 11-12) 


NOTES 


1 Octavio Paz, An Anthology of Mexican poetry 
(Bloomington, Indiana, 19389, 
2 Marfa del Carmen Millan, utopias,” in 


Historia mexicana, vi, 2, pp. 187-206. 


|_| 
: ni la silbada y entre dientes 
como en espafiol se encuentra. 
: En cambio se nos confunden 
la s, lac, y laz, 
cierta proximi en accion que significa, 
a distinguimos con el nombre de futuro prdéximo 
partes que esta enumera 
son cuatro: Etimologia, 
Sintdxis, Ortografia 
y Prosodia la postrera.” 
Tambien es Analogia 
el nombre de la primera, 
el 
mas el sentido no ; 
ella es como la cabeza 
en el arte de hablar bien; 
fija la maturaleza 
pr s y accidentes, 
de ~ voces, que se ven 
| 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


LATIN AMERICAN AREA PROGRAMS 


No college graduate, in my opinion, can 
afford to be wholly ignorant of the 200,- 
000,000 Latin Americans who, along with 
citizens of Canada and the United States, 
inhabit practically all this hemisphere. The 
study ms their languages, literature, history, 
geography, and political, economic and so- 
cial problems well deserves to occupy a 
place in the curricula of the colleges and 
universities of the fifty states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Of some 2,000 institu- 
tions of higher learning in the United 
States, 821 offer work in the Latin Ameri- 
can field. This total proves conclusively 
that a widespread interest in this region 
continues to flourish among _ institutions 
and scholars in all parts of our country. 

This area not only remains a prime one 
from the point of view of significance to 
the United States, but it is also one in 
which there has been a long and honorable 
tradition of teaching and research, carried 
on quietly and effectively over a long span 
of years. This is an established but largely 
unpublicized asset of the United States in 
dealing with Latin America.* 

Apparently professional concern with 
Latin America is a national phenomenon, 
rather than a regional one, and no one 
region of the United States holds a domi- 
nant or monopolistic position in the num- 
ber of specialists enclosed 
within its boundaries.* 

The federal government and institutions 
of higher learning employ three-fourths of 
the specialists on Latin America.‘ 

An analysis, however, of the offerings 
about Latin America given in the afore- 
mentioned colleges and universities dis- 
closes that the interest is rather casual and 
underdeveloped, limited to some four or 
five courses, except in ninety institutions.° 
In the latter institutions courses in the 
social sciences relative to Latin America 
absorb 57.5% of the offerings, while those 
in the humanities total slightly over 38%.° 
The larger institutions, especially those in 
the Mississippi Valley, Middle Atlantic 
States, Southeast, West Coast, and South- 
west, have generally richer offerings in the 


Latin American field. Although historical 
and cultural ties with Latin America ex- 
plain the interest of the Southeast, South- 
west, and West Coast, institutions of the 
Mississippi Valley and the Middle Atlantic 
States outstrip these areas in the gross num- 
ber of places that provide instruction on 
Latin America." 

Spanish American literature—there are 
unfortunately very few courses concerned 
with Brazilian belles-lettress—and Latin 
American history have always been the 
most popular subjects. The majority of in- 
stitutions offer both and they account for 
more than 50% of the courses provided in 
Latin American subjects. Courses in an- 
thropology, geogra * and government 
add up to 22.8%, close to a quarter of the 
total offerings. The social sciences with 
905 courses in the ninety major centers 
outrank the other disciplines.*® 

A healthy trend in modern education 
and research has been the growth of inter- 
disciplinary study. The development of 
area studies was given additional impetus 
by World War II. Increasingly since then, 
there has been greater emphasis upon un- 
derstanding other peoples of the world in 
a more senliatic fashion because of the in- 
terdependence resulting from newer and 
more — modes of travel and communi- 
cation. It is now felt by many scholars that 
one of the most effective ways to train 
those students who are to acquire genuine 
understanding and competence to carry out 
fruitful research is through an area pro- 
gram. To understand a civilization with all 
its dynamic complexes is to view its insti- 
tutions, mores, and social configurations 
not as isolated phenomena but rather as 
parts of a larger context. To see less than 
this is to see nothing at all. 

Some forty-four institutions of higher 
learning have Latin American area studies 
programs; the majority lead to the B.A. de- 
gree, but approximately 25% make pro- 
vision for y 3 Ph.D." The territory em- 
braced in studies about Latin America is 
broad and includes not only all the lands 


south of the Rio Grande but also those 
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borderlands which have been influenced 
by Spaniards and Latin Americans. Span- 
ish, Portuguese, French, Indian, and Afri- 
can cultures in the aforesaid parts of the 
New World are all deemed worthy of 
study in the area programs. Enrolment in 
Latin American programs occurs normally 
in the sophomore year or later, since ele- 
mentary training in language and history 
are usually prerequisites.’ 

Latin American area studies are valuable 
for general educational purposes in that 
they provide a cultural perspective much 
needed today in the United States. They 
can contribute much to the liberal culture 
of undergraduates who have no intention 
of utilizing the training for a professional 
career. Moreover, these programs are in- 
valuable for students who plan to work in 
the foreign service of the United States, 
overseas governmental civilian agencies, 
executive positions with firms engaged in 
foreign trade, public health and welfare 
agencies, journalism, air transportation, 
banking, teaching, and general research. 
The faculty participants benefit greatly 


through collaborating in an interdiscipli- 


nary cross-cultural approach. Latin Ameri- 
can area programs advance the interests 
of cooperating departments by sponsorin 

lectures, symposia, seminars, radio an 

television programs, exchange of North- 
American and Latin American professors 
and students, obtainment of fellowships and 
research grants, etc. Too, they serve as a 
unifying center for further research and 
supplying an outlet for publication. A 
series of publications built within the 
framework of an area concept does much 
to enhance the program’s reputation. 

The successful operation of an area 
study program requires to a marked degree 
interdisciplinary cooperation particularly in 
the part concerned with the general cul- 
ture and contemporary institutions. One 
method of depicting a culture is by means 
of concurrent courses, each given by a 
specialist and each treating a different as- 
pect of the area: its literature, history, geo- 
graphy, anthropology, political and eco- 
nomic conditions, etc. A second method, 
little employed and rather impracticable 
for most colleges and universities, is the 
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block system which seeks to join the vari- 
ous aspects together in one course with the 
material being presented in successive seg- 
ments in literature, history, etc., each treat- 
ed separately for definite periods of time 
during the academic year. A third method 
—it often is used in the same institution to 
complement the first one mentioned—is 
that which endeavors to integrate certain 
materials into a single course, the integra- 
tion resulting from a concerted participa- 
tion on the part of various members of the 
faculty. The instructors in the integrated 
course attend all or most of the lectures 
and take part in the discussions, so that 
the course content unfolds in a sequential 


fashion. 


Effective methods of presentation in any 
integrated course are panel discussions in 
which the instructional staff draws out 
the implications and interrelations of topics 
of a somewhat controversial nature; the 
interview technique, an informant, usually 
a native of the area, is questioned on par- 
ticular subjects; the project technique in 
which several students, operating as a team, 
bring to bear knowledge obtained from 
various disciplines upon a single problem.** 
By pooling the approaches learned in the 
social sciences, the ronan ton and natural 
sciences, the participants illuminate more 
meaningfully the institutional structure, 
regional distinctiveness, ethnic heterogene- 
ity, etc., of the foreign area under con- 
sideration. For example, Argentine rural 
society is studied from the point of view 
of the sociologist, anthropologist, political 
scientist, economist, and literary critic, the 
result being a richer understanding of a 
major aspect of Argentine life. the 
Mexican revolution, about which so many 
historians and novelists have written, is 
not treated in the traditional manner, tak- 
ing up a single facet at a time and ignor- 
ing the interrelations between the political, 
economic, social, and historical problems. 
Another effective method of integration is 
to relate a problem of the foreign area to a 
similar one in the students’ own culture. 

Most research on Latin America is car- 
ried out by scholars working individually. 
At times two or three persons, probably 
employed at different institutions, unite 


> 
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forces as a small team to work on a com- 
mon problem. A more complex framework 
is the integrated problem which involves 
the cooperation of eight to ten people from 
different disciplines who are more than 
likely on the staff of a large university. 

Merely to have a number of people en- 
gaged at a large place which takes an in- 
terest in an area or a problem is not neces- 
sarily integrated research. Broadly k- 
ing, the latter utilizes several disciplines 
with research directed toward some com- 
mon general goals, with implications that 
the eftorts are working within some com- 
mon conceptual frame works and that 
there is some degree of final in tion in 
the laborate research enterprise. For Latin 
America, any integrated program covering 
the whole area is impossible.** 

A , sound undergraduate program 
for a Latin American area program is: 
History of Latin America (2 semesters) 
Geography of Mexico, Central America and the 

Caribbean C1 semester) 

Geography of South America (1 semester.) 
Spanish language Cand Portuguese if feasible), 
10 


cn A ize a fair 

ee of competency 

Survey 5 Spanish American literature (2 
semesters ) 

Indian and in Latin America (2 semesters) 

Politics and inistration of Latin America (1 
semester ) 


Latin-American economic problems (1 semester) 
Societies and culture patterns in Latin America 

(1 semester) 

Fine arts in Latin America a semester ) 
Interdepartmental courses with emphasis on con- 
temporary aspects of the area 

Introductory courses in government, 
American and European history, sociology, 
economics, and geography, taken normal- 
ly in the freshman and sophomore years, 
are ordinarily considered as prerequisites 
to the Latin American concentration. These 
courses have the additional advantage of 
protecting the undergraduate from over- 
specialization. 

Institutions with a graduate program 
should always make provision for faculty- 
student seminars reading 
courses through which the student comes 
to have a close relationship with his pro- 
fessors. A year’s field work in one of the 
Latin erican countries is highly de- 
sirable. Research problems and the dis 
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sertation ought to involve the use of meth- 
ods and data from at least two of the com- 
ponent disciplines. The program leading 
to the doctorate should provide for the 
breadth and depth required for the usual 
Ph.D. in one of the disciplines such as 
history, literature, geography, government 
or me my plus an integrated know- 
ledge of the Latin American area. 

It is true that many schools that do not 
have area studies would prefer their teach- 
ing personnel to have the d in the 
same department in which they are to 
teach. The difficulty is that many tra- 
ditional departments of history, geography, 
etc., feel thet they are preparing general 
teachers of history, geography, etc., and, 
inasmuch as ts other than Latin 
America occupy the major part of the time 
and attention of both faculty and students, 
there is real danger that the product will 
not be much of a Latin Americanist.*® 
Adequate library resources for teaching 
and research are an absolute necessity for 
both the undergraduate and graduate pro- 
grams. 

In summary, Latin American area stu- 
dies are here. They have footholds in some 
of our best institutions of higher learning. 
They constitute a valid program of educa- 
tion. They offer through the integration of 
disciplines new and promising fields for 
research. They are still experimental and 
thus need guidance so that they may de- 
velop their best potentialities. Too often, 
they wholly neglect Brazil or demonstrate 
only a casual interest in the Portuguese- 

king part of the New World. Latin 

erican area studies need encourage- 
ment and assistance for both academic and 
national reasons; otherwise they are apt to 
be bypassed in the upsurge of new interests 
looking toward the Far East and Africa. 


Indiana Univ. Harvey L. Jonnson 


NOTES 


1 Hispanic Foundation Survey of Teach- 
ing and Research Resources Activities in 
the United States on Latin America, Hispanic 
Foundation, Reference Department, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D. C., 1958, no. 2, p. 
10; no. 3, pp. 11-12. 

2 Tbid., p. 5. 

8 Thid., no. 7, p. 32. 
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. 5-51. 
L. Johnson, “A Backward Glance at 
Portuguese and Brazilian Studies in the United 
States,” Journal of Inter-American Studies, Oct. 
1959, 1, 486. 

® Harvey L. Johnson, “Present Status of the 
Teaching of 7 American Languages and 
Literatures in the United States,” Pr ings of 
the Symposium on t 


Survey, no. 5, pp. 3-4, 7; 2° 
tion Survey, no. 5, PP: 4, 23-29. 

11 Thid., no. 4, pp. 113-115. Area Study Pro- 
grams in American Universities, published by 
the Bureau of Intelligence and Research Division 
of Department of State, Washington, D. C., pp. 
6-7, 49-63, and External Research Report: Re. 
presentative Listing of U. S. Scholars, Institu- 
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tions, and Foundations Interested in Latin Ameri- 
ca, nome by Division of External Research 
and Publications of Department of State in co- 
operation with the Division of Research for 
American Republics, 1958, pp. 1-3, also carry 
listings of institutions with Latin American 
areal programs. 

12 Hispanic Foundation Survey, no. 6, p. 7. 

13 Robert John Matthew, Language and Area 
Studies in the Armed Services, Washington, 
D. C., 1947, pp. 85-86. 

14 Latin American Studies in the United States, 
proceedings of a meeting held in Chicago, No- 
vember 6-8, 1959, under the joint auspices of 
the American Council of Learned Societies and 


the New Library, p. 14. 


15 Robert MeNicoll, “The Contributions 
Made by Colleges and Universities in Florida in 
the Field of rdinated Latin American Stu- 


dies,” work paper prepared for the 7th National 
Conference of U. S. National Commission for 
UNESCO, panel A-4. 


“SPANISH STORIES /CUENTOS ESPANOLES” 


Robert Kirsner reviewed in Hispania 
(December 1960, p. 652) the book of 
Spanish Stories/Cuentos espafioles' edited 
by Angel Flores and published by Bantam 
Books, Inc. The review was favorable: the 
collection is excellent, the foreword is ex- 
cellent, “the translation is complete and 
unequivocally sensitive to the original 
text.” Mr. Kirsner points to the obvious 
roblem created for the teacher when a 
filingual text is used in a foreign language 
class, but he feels that the elimination of 
the need for translation could give more 
time for the discussion of literary values. 
Probably Mr. Kirsner does not have a 
suspicious mind and when he read the 
ublisher’s comments he believed them. 
The book is described on the cover as “A 
brilliant collection of short stories present- 
ed in both the original Spanish and a new, 
authoritative English translation. . . ,” and 
the reviewer quotes the statement on the 
flyleaf about the “authentic Spanish text.” 
e publisher adds a note at the end of 
the volume (pp. 337-339) in which he 


Eu masterpieces in the in 
which they were written. 


story from the Conde Lucanor, I am sure 
that he would have conceived doubts con- 
cerning some of the claims made for the 
collection. We should expect a modernized 
spelling, and we are only a little surprised 


to find that the opening “framework” of 
the story has been omitted. But the sen- 
tences that begin the tale sound strange: 


Surely Juan Manuel did not write this life- 
less Spanish. What he did write runs thus: 


Patronio le dixo que en una villa habia un 
homne bueno que habia un fijo el 
mancebo que podia ser, mas non era tan rico 
que pudiesse complir tantos fechos et tan grandes 
como el su corazén le daba a entender que debia 
complir. Et por esto era él en grand cuidado, ca 
habla la buena voluntad et non habfa el poder. 


| 
* Ibid., no. 7, p. 54. 
5 Tbid., no. 2, pp. 7-9. 
® Tbid., no. 2, p. 16. 
tures of Spanish America and Brazil, Austin, 
Texas, 1957, pp. 23-24; Hispanic Foundation 
— 
Hace muchos afios que vivia en una aldea un 
moro quien tenia = tinico. Este mancebo 
: era tan bueno como su padre, pero ambos eran 
os muy pobres. En aquella misma aldea vivia otro 
eS moro, también muy bueno, pero ademas rico; y 
del mancebo ya mencionado. Mientras = el 
joven era fino, de muy buenas maneras, era 
grosera y tenia mal genio. ;Nadie queria casarse 
con aquel diablo! 
tells us how valuable these Dual-Language E 
lia villa habia h 
Books are and how they enable the student muy age que a 
to follow the whole of the original + is habfa una fija en non més, et era we | contraria 
Such books will help us to “cope with de aque! mancebo, ca cuanto aquel mancebo 
habia de buenas maneras, tanto las habfa aquella 
fija del homme bueno malas y revesadas; et por 
ende homne del mundo non queria casarse con 
. Kursner e openin aquel diablo. 
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It is not my purpose to compare the two 
styles, but simply to make it clear that 
what is printed in Spanish Stories was 
never written by Juan Manuel. Fidelity to 
the original is kept at about this level 
throughout the story until we come to the 
rhymed couplet at the end which does 
reproduce the original. 


Our conclusions are that the text print- 
ed in this book and ascribed to Juan 
Manuel has been much altered, simplified, 
and abridged; that it is not the “authentic 
Spanish text,” or the “whole of the origin- 
al,” or the “form in which [it was] writ- 
ten”; and that as a literary text it is useless 
and misleading because it claims that a 
man wrote what he did not write. The 
translation on the pages facing the mutilat- 
ed text is a faithful translation of the 
mutilated text, not of the original Spanish. 


The adaptation of the Lazarillo is less 
drastic, but here, too, we are far from hav- 
ing the original text. The opening sen- 
tences, for example, eliminate the state- 
ment that the mill was on the bank of the 
Tormes, a necessary phrase if we are to 
understand why Lazaro could refer to his 
birth as “dentro del rio Tormes.” After 
Lazaro’s little brother has pointed and said, 
““Madre, coco!,” our editor omits, por 
pudor | suppose, the sentence: “Respondié 
él riendo: ‘jHideputa!’”—the wonderful 
laughter in the Lazarillo about which 
Louis Pérez wrote in Hispania, December 
1960. So what we have is an edited (i.e. 
altered) abridgment of Tratados I and III 
of the Lazarillo. 


Nothing is sacred or safe. Cervantes’ La 
fuerza de la sangre gets the same treat- 
ment. A comparison of the opening para- 
graph of Flores’ version with Cervantes’ 
original shows how much has been omitted 
and reworded. The style is no longer 
Cervantes’ and the story should not carry 
his name without qualification. The lan- 
guage ascribed to Cervantes hardly differs 
from that attributed to Alarcén (El libro 
talonario), a sort of common-denominator 
Spanish without character or charm. 
If we compare the opening of the Alarcén 
story in this collection with the original, 
we see the sort of reduction that creates 
this non-style: the substitution of “usual” 
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words and phrases for “unusual” expres- 
sions (“la pequefa” for “la menor,” 
“lindas” for “encantadoras,” “gran” for 
“amplio”) and the omission of those phrases 
that bring to life the town of Rota where 
the action takes place. In the case of 
Ricardo Palma’s El alacrén de Fray Gomez 
the style has been so transformed that it is 
hardly recognizable. 

Those writers who are living or who 
lived into the present century have fared 
much better. Copyright laws may have 
proved more effective than a professional 
or artistic conscience. In any case the stories 
by Quiroga, Lynch, Unamuno and the 
other contemporaries are fairly intact. 

Mr. Kirsner thinks that the foreword is 
“excellent and masterfully informative in 
its brevity.” It is brief, but I wince at the 

rospect of readers making perhaps their 
First acquaintance with through 
Flores’ words, “the little sinner from 
Tormes”! Each writer or story has its in- 
troduction, and these may be helpful even 
if the facts are sometimes garbled. In the 
paragraph on Cervantes’ life (p. 62), Flores 
writes, “Between 1583-1587 he wrote 
twenty or thirty plays Call lost) . . .” The 
“twenty or thirty” may be poetic hyperbole, 
but that they were all lost is not true. The 
Trato de Argel and the Cerco de Numancia 
are from this period. And Flores misses it 
only by one year when he says, “In 1612 
he published the collection of Novelas 
ejemplares.” He means 1613. The notes to 
the stories are undoubtedly helpful, but I 
am puzzled by a note on “Evangelio” (p. 
277): “Doctrine of Jesus Christ; the book 
in which it is found; a book of the New 
Testament by this name.” What can this 
last phrase mean? 

Now, I have no objection to the publish- 
ing of books like this little volume of 
Spanish Stories which have been edited 
down to some mythical second-year lan- 
guage level. But I strenuously object to the 
untrue statements that would lead an un- 
wary reader into believing that he was read- 
ing the writing of Juan Manuel, Cervantes, 
Alarcén, and Palma. These are not authen- 
tic, original texts and the translations are 
not translations of authentic texts. Caveat 
emptor. Even this protest would have 


« 
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seemed inappropriate perhaps if Hispania 
had not carried a review char compounded 
the confusion. 

My closing tone is one of disappoint- 
ment rather than indignation. Why were 
the texts so mutilated? It surely cannot be 
because they were too difficult, since a 
translation was to accompany the Spanish. 
Is the Lazarillo shocking or ene dull? 
What a fine volume this would have been 
if it were what it is claimed to be; if it of- 
fered real texts and translations of real 
texts throughout! It would have had 
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nuine value for the general reading pub- 
ic as well as for students. Perhaps some 
day a responsible editor and a responsible 
publisher will produce an honest book of 
Spanish Stories/Cuentos espanoles. 


Univ. of Oregon 


Perry J. Powers 


NOTES 


1 The word “short” appears as part of the title 
of the volume in Kirsner’s review (“Spanish 
Short Stories/Cuentos espafoles”), but the title 
on the book is simply Spanish Stories, etc. 


¢QUE SE PROPONE FOGELQUIST? 


En Hispania (Dec. 1960), aparecié el 
articulo de Donald F. Fogelquist intitulado 
“More about Silva, Dario, and Garcia 
Prada”, que he leido con la sonrisa que a 
mi rostro de viejo asoma cuando alguien 
me regala por Navidad con algun frasquillo 
de esencias envenenadas y volatiles . . . 

Fogelquist intenta refutar los comen- 
tarios con que yo-sin “temblar de indigna- 
cién,” ni atacar a nadie, como él se lo 
figura, quise fijar la atencién del lector en 
las patrafias que acerca de José Asuncién 
Silva propalan él y don Edelberto Torres, 
y defender a varios escritores colombianos 
que aquél cita en “The Silva-Dario Con- 
troversy,” Hispania, Sept. 1959. 

pe se propone en sus dos articulos? 

lectura del primero inclina a pensar 
que su propésito no fue echar nuevas luces 
sobre tal “controversia,” sino presentar a 
los letrados colombianos como un mistico 
rebafio de tontos que a “su” Silva “reveren- 
cian,” y a varios escritores “representativos” 
como seres afectados de “regional partisan- 
ship,” indispuestos a darle a Rubén Dario 
el puesto que le corresponde en la historia 
literaria hispanoamericana, carentes de 
criterio propio, e incapaces de librarse del 
sentimiento de “envy and resentment” que 
“in all probability” abrigé Silva retin 
glorias del gran nicaragiiense. 

El articulo lo comienza diciendo que 
“if Latin Americans were asked to choose 
one writer to represent them in an anthol- 


ogy of world poetry,” escogerian a Rubén 


Dario, pero agrega: “However . . . one finds 
a hint of annoyance and the insinuation 
that if the Nicaraguan luminary managed 
to outshine his contemporaries of other 
countries it would be attributed, at least 
in part, to fortuitous circumstances.” 

“This view—contintia—is more often ex- 
pressed by Colombian writers than those 
of any other country,” *y para confirmarlo, 
porque le parece “natural,” cita sucesiva- 
mente algunos juicios de Sanin Cano, 
Garcia Prada, ega, Miramén y Ben- 
goechea, de los cuales sélo Miramén coloca 
a Silva por encima de Dario, pues los otros, 
aun en los juicios citados, se limitan a 
valorar su arte y su genio poético, y su 

ible rango en la historia literaria—de 

aber logrado su plenitud—, o a sefialar 
los defectos que hallan Cy con ellos muchos 
criticos no colombianos), en el estilo 
amanerado del Dario y los rubendariacos 

ue, en 1894, el bogotano censuré con 

rme criterio de esteta, y que Dario mismo 
abandoné mas tarde, para honra suya y de 
las letras universales. 

En su primer articulo Fogelquist se 
muestra inclinado a la ligereza y a la 
exageracién, o por lo menos al lenguaje 
figurado, que no al preciso . . . Ligereza 
es empafiar el car4cter de Silva haciéndolo 
pasar por adolescente tocado de envidia y 
de resentimiento, y acusar de parcialidad a 
Sanin Cano, a Ortega, a Bengoechea y a 
Garcia Prada, negdndoles ecuanimidad y 
buen sentido a sus juicios sobre Silva y 
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Dario. Y exageracién es decir que “all Co- 
lombians revere their own great Modernista 
poet, José Asuncién Silva,” pues, por des- 
gracia, mds del 51% de ellos son campesinos 
y obreros iletrados que no se interesan en 
cuestiones literarias y no conocen a José 
Asuncién ni de nombre. Eso no se puede 
decir ni aun de los letrados colombianos, 
que no reverencian ni veneran a Silva, 
aunque si lo admiran, sin colocarlo por 
encima de Dario. Hace poco, el Director 
de la Academia Colombiana * les pidié a 
sus colegas los titulos de las diez mejores 
sias colombianas y los nombres de los 
we mds grandes poetas de Colombia. El 
Director recibié 32 respuestas: el Nocturno 
de Silva obtuvo el segundo puesto entre 
las poesias, y la lista de poetas la enca- 
bezaron Guillermo Valencia con 32 votos, 
Rafael Pombo con 30, y José Asuncién 
Silva con 27. Los académicos votantes— 
familiarizados todos con la produccién 
sg de su patria—, no consideran a 
ilva como el poeta mds grande de Colom- 
bia. ¢Lo como el mds grande 
de Hispanoamérica, mds que Dario? No 
lo harian, ni lo han hecho Sanin Cano, 
Ortega, Bengoechea ni Garcia Prada. Lo 
hicieron, si, el colombiano Miramén y el 
mejicano Nervo, y lo insinué el peruano 
Ventura Garcia Calderén, escritores que 
si tienen al .~ ver con la bendita “con- 
troversia Silva-Dario” . . . 

Si tal fue el propdésito de Fogelquist al 
escribir su primer articulo, ¢cual seria el 
motivo que lo impulsé a echar al vuelo el 
segundo? 2Refutar el mio? Eso no, porque 
en el suyo sélo se complace en condenarlo, 
declarando que no es sino “a parcel of 
peevish distortions, trivia, and irrelevant 
platitudes,” basadas “on a misreading” del 
suyo, jtan profundo, original y novedoso! 

En “More about Silva, Dario, and 
Garcia Prada,” Fogelquist dice muy poco 
“més” de aquéllos, y se muestra sarcdstico 
y de nuevo amigo de acogerse a las 
opiniones ajenas—no — mis 
“distortions” y “platitudes” y desbaratarlas 
con pruebas y razones—, sino para des- 
calificarme por completo y para siempre . . . 

En su segundo articulo, Fogelquist trata 
de atenuar una de sus exageraciones; 
reconoce un error por él cometido antes, y 
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lo rectifica, pero se niega a rectificar los 
demas; me achaca a mi el guién que quiz4 
los linotipistas le pusieron a los Rubén 
Dariacios (de la edicién uruguaya de las 
poesias de Silva); se empefia en desen- 
trafiar e interpretar a su manera no ya mis 
epee sino intenciones que no tengo ni 

e tenido, y casi pone en mis labios epitetos 
injuriosos que jamds he usado ni contra él 
ni contra don Edelberto Torres, con quien 
no tengo “feud” alguno, aunque si rechazo 
sus patrafias acerca de Silva-Dario y Silva- 
Gémez Carrillo, porque de las primeras se 
aproveché Fogelquist, como de un tram- 
polin, para a irse en los remansos de 
una erudicién facil, poco documentada, 
ligera y extremosa. 

Con el objeto de descalificarme—sin 
refutar mis comentarios, por creerlos indig- 
nos—, Fogelquist cita en nota algunas 
a el “competent and impartial 

panish critic, Professor Carlos Otero,” y 
a su amparo determina la “position of 
Professor Carlos Garcia Prada as an auth- 
ority on Modernism.” Eso es tomar el 
rabano por las hojas . . . 

Y como mi amable panegirista lo hizo, 
me aprovecho de la coyuntura para que 
mi antologia de Poetas modernistas hispano- 
americanos—en la cual Rubén Dario ocupa 
puesto central y cimero—, no vuelva a caer 
en manos tan piadosas. 

E] Profesor Otero la resefié en la revista 
Atenea de la Universidad de Concepcién, 
y no tuvo para ella ni una sola palabra de 
alabanza. Sin tener en cuenta el hecho de 
que se trata de un libro de texto escolar, 
editado para uso de estudiantes, que no de 
eruditos, la atacé severamente: porque el 
autor presenté sdlo a los quince poetas con 
— mejor se puede iniciar el estudio 

el modernismo en sus varios aspectos y 
en su desenvolvimiento, segin lo declara 
en la Introduccién; porque repitié en ésta 
lo que de esencial se ha dicho del moder- 
nismo y los modernistas, pues mds vale 
recoger hechos y verdades, que inventar o 
atesorar patarafias y novedades; porque en 
su rica Bibliografia no figura el libro 
chileno publicado cuando la _antologia 
estaba ya impresa en los talleres ma- 
drilefios; porque el libro contiene erratas 
de imprenta que el autor no tuvo la 
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oportunidad de corregir; y porque “salté 
de elogio en elogio” al presentar en cortos 
bocetos a los — elogiadisimos todos y 
muy a menudo por criticos nacionales y 
extranjeros. Y fue tanto lo que se le fue 
la mano en esto al Profesor Otero, que 
hallé elogios aun en el boceto de Chocano*, 
en que no hay absolutamente ninguno. Al 
contrario: en él se sefialan los vicios 
morales, sociales y artisticos de Chocano; 
se niega que “concretase el pensar y el 
sentir de un continente”’—como proclamé 
Rubén Dario—, se hace resaltar su 
petulancia, diciendo al final: 

“Desplegé entonces su or 
americano y su amor al 
proclamé “cantor de 


io de_hispano- 
o esplendoroso; se 


érica, autéctono y 


salvaje”; dej6 que Walt Whitman tuviera el 
Norte, seguro de que él tenfa el Sur; se sintié 
“sagrado” y “divino poeta,” y quiso revelar el 
paisaje sogical, sin intuirlo, sin infundirle es- 
pirituali alguna.” 


Si en estas palabras los sefiores Otero y 
Fogelquist ven el “candor” de Garcia 
Prada y su afd4n de hacer suyas las de 
Chocano (fue él quien dijo “Si Walt 
Whitman tiene el Norte yo tengo el Sur”), 
y su mania de “saltar de elogio en elogio,” 
es porque leen de prisa, o tienen los ojos 
nublados, o muy flojas las entendederas. 

Por fortuna, la antologia anda bien. 
Varios criticos—quiz4 menos competentes 
que el Profesor Otero y Fogelquist, 
si mds imparciales y justicieros—, la ia 
acogido con benevolencia; han aplaudido 
las selecciones, la introduccién y la biblio- 
grafia, y varios profesores la siguen ponien- 

en manos de los estudiantes, asi en 
Europa como en las Américas. Y en cuan- 
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to al autor, declaro aqui que vive en paz, 
estudiando y trabajando, y sonriendo, sin 
curarse de sus censores .. . 


Olga, Washington Cartos Garcia Prapa 


NOTAS 
1 Mi censor se enojé pra 


quist (sin subrayar e 
sin faltarle al respeto, quienes como yo ignoran 
si tiene otro u otros titulos. No es inaudito darle 
a una persona el titulo que tiene en su lengua 
natal, aunque se escriba en otra. Lo que si es 
inaudito es atribuirme intenciones que no tengo, 
e imaginar que quise llamarlo “obnoxious 
ingo.” zQuiere Fogelquist indisponerme con 
fos lectores de Hispania? ¢Adopta “tacticas” ajenas 
a mi temperamento? Quienes me han conocido de 
cerca y por muchos afios saben que yo no oculto 
ni tuerzo mis intenciones, y que soy franco y 
directo. 
2 Por qué cargarles la mano en esto a los es- 
critores colombianos? ¢Ha leido Fogelquist lo 
que algunos cubanos dicen de Marti, los mejji- 
canos de Gonzalez Martinez, los argentinos 
Lugones, etc., etc., cuando los encumbran? 
8 Véase “A guisa de prélogo” del P. Félix Res- 
trepo, S. J., en Poemas de Colombia, Antologia 
demi bi Editorial 


‘ Col Bedout, 
Medellin, 1959. 

*E] Profesor Otero dice Santos Chocano. ¢Se 
equivoca o mistifica? Los familiares y amigos 
del autor de Alma América lo llaman con sus 
nombres de pila: José Santos, y casi todos los 
criticos con su apellido: Chocano. Decir “Santos 
Chocano” es como decir “Maria de Pereda” al 
hablar del insigne novelista don José Maria. Y si 
de mistificaciones se trata, se podria decir que se 
le han prendido a Fogelquist, porque al evocar 
a sus amigos colombianos, menciona a un tal 
Eduardo Santa (el subrayado es mio), a quien 
nadie ha ofdo ni mentar en mi tierra natal. 
eSer4 desmemoriado Fogelquist y quiso decir 
Eduardo Santos? 2O se trata de uno de esos 
errores de imprenta que tanto a por ahf? 
De seguro, de seguro . . . 


lo Mr. Fogel- 
), como lo llamaran, 


STUDENT MEMBERSHIPS 


Please remind your students—and other teachers’ students—that they may join the 
AATSP for $3.00, receive Hispania, and enjoy all other privileges of membership, 


except the right to vote. 


. 
be 
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Thursday, December 28 
3:00 - 4:30 p.m. SHH Officers 
7:30 - 11:00 p.m. Executive Council 


Friday, December 29 
8:00 am. - 2:30 p.m. Registration 
8:30 - 10:15 am. SHH Meeting 
10:30 - 11:45 a.m. Language Session, 
Chairman, Rodger A. Farley, U.S. Naval 
Academy 
5:15 p.m. AAT Social Hour 
8:15 - 9:45 p.m. Business Meeting 


Your President begs your indulgence. 
The lines you read here last March were 
actually penned late last December. What 
appears now in this May issue left my 
desk early in February, at which time 
un su servidor had enjoyed the rigors of 
office only slightly over a month. January, 
in fact, was devoted exclusively to organ- 
izing the Program for the Forty-Third An- 
ae Meeting of AATSP (to be held next 
December 28-30 at the Palmer House in 
Chicago) and to seeking properly-qualified 
Committee personnel to activate the cur- 
rent projects and policies of the Associa- 
tion. Your Officers, Executive Council, and 


Committees will be understandably grati- 
fied, therefore, if their mid-winter efforts 
and envisioned plans have begun to blos- 
som into some tangible results by late 


spring. 


Hispania 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


TENTATIVE OUTLINE OF THE 1961 ANNUAL MEETING 
Chicago, Illinois, December 28-30 


General Program Chairman, Violet Bergquist 
Evanston Township High School 


THE PRESIDENT’S CORNER 


UBI SUMUS? 


10:00 - 11:30 p.m. Executive Council 


Saturday, December 30 
8:00 - 10:15 a.m. Chapter Breakfast 
9:00 a.m. - 12:30 p.m. Registration 
10:30 a.m. - 12:00 noon Literature Ses- 
sion, Chairman, Richard L. Predmore, 
Duke Univ. 
12:30 - 2:30 p.m. Luncheon 


2:45: - 4:30 p.m. Elementary — HLS. 
Session, Chairman, Francis J. Funke, 


Dade County Jr. College, Miami, Fal 


On behalf of the Association I wish to 
thank James E. Iannucci and Manuel 
Guerra for their service last year in chair- 
ing respectively the Spanish Dictionary 
Committee and the Evaluation Committee 
for Revising the MLA Materials List. 
Both of these colleagues submitted their 
resignations because of the pressure of 
other commitments. The selection of a 
new, expanded Committee to work with 
Don Walsh on the Revised Materials List 
being still under advisement, the definitive 
personnel will be announced in _ this 
column next September along with other 
appointments alluded to below. Dr. Lur- 
line V. Simpson of the Univ. of Washing- 
ton in Seattle has graciously accepted the 
Chairmanship and is already feverishly at 
work with only a partially-complete com- 
mittee at her 
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Eprroria 


Pending the re-constitution of the 
Spanish Dictionary Committee, Dr. Fran- 
cis C. Hayes of the University of Florida 
at Gainesville has kindly consented to ac- 
cept the position of Acting Chairman, so 
that the proposed petition (approved by 
the Executive Council in San Diego) for 
foundation and NDEA research support 
may be officially presented to the pro 
authorities to finance this ambitious, ae 
worthwhile project. There is already some 
reason to believe that the lexicographical 
work of this Committee may aed 
at an attractive North-South Center to be 
established at the University of Puerto Rico. 

In line with our national concern for 
the recognition and encouragement of 
academic excellence I have inaugurated 
this year an AATSP Honors Program and 
Fellowship Selection Committee. Dr. 
Charles L. King of the Language Develop- 
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ment Section, Financial Aid Branch, Divi- 
sion of Higher Education, Office of Educa- 
tion, Department of HEW, Washington, 
D. C., has generously agreed to serve as 
Chairman and to help me choose a good, 
working Committee. Our Association has 
long rewarded excellence in Spanish on 
the high school level. In addition to this, 
our idea now is to promote Honors Pro- 
grams on the B.A., M.A. and Ph. D. de- 
gree levels immediately as well as to pre- 

re for the selection in 1963 of three 

igh school teachers in our field for Fel- 
lowships (worth $7500 each) to be 
awarded by the American Council of 
Learned Societies for a year of study in 
a Spanish or Portuguese-speaking country. 

Our goals are worth striving for. With 
your help they will be achieved. 


Victor R. B. OziscHLAGER 


THE AATSP AND INTER-AMERICAN CULTURAL UNDERSTANDING 


Over the years Hispania has served to en- 
large our understanding of Latin American 
literature and culture, at least among those 
members of the Association who read our 
journal with attention. This is especially 
true in recent years, during the period of 
our most rapid growth. In fact, Hispania 
has undoubtedly made a significant contri- 
bution to the increased interest in Latin 
American studies which has been lately 
noted in our country. But before we find 
too much gratification in this development, 
let us ask ourselves how much our journal 
and our Association have contributed to 
improving cultural understanding south of 
our border. 

An examination of the facts leads to a 
much less agreeable conclusion. For we are 
scarcely known at all to Latin American 
intellectuals: our list of exchanges with 
Latin American journals is select, to be 
sure, but very small; our subscribers (both 
individuals and libraries) in the other 


Americas form but a minute part of our 
total membership; and, until recent months, 
Hispania was not even sold in any of Latin 
America’s bockstores. In other words, most 
of the sympathetic interest in and know- 
ledge of Latin American literature and cul- 
ture which has been evidenced in our 
pages has had little impact on our col- 
leagues in the same field south of the Rio 
Grande. This situation is as deplorable as 
it is unnecessary. 

Readers of the March Hispania will re- 
call the measures the AATSP is taking to 
make our interest in Latin America better 
known in areas where it has made little im- 
pression. These steps were detailed on pp. 
5-6 of that issue and in the editorial “Gur 
Cultural Diplomacy in Latin America.” 
The sown: 2 of the present editorial will 
be a report on the progress made so far in 
achieving our goal. 

Our journal is now being sold in several 
Mexican bookstores, and similar outlets 
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are being on in other Latin American 


nations. Articles have been requested of 
outstanding authors in Argentina and 
Mexico, and these men have promised to 
comply. Other Latin American and Spanish 
authors will receive similar requests. Book- 
sellers and publishers in Spain and Latin 
America have been offered ial dis- 
counts to induce them to advertise in 
Hispania. Last but not least, work is pro- 
gressing on the compilation of a subsidized 
anthology of articles on Latin American 
cultura! and literary themes to be selected 
from the pages of Hispania and published 
under AATSP auspices. Ways in which 
both the Association and individual mem- 
bers can help in assuring the widest pos- 
sible distribution of the Hispania anthology 
in the United States and Latin America 
will be suggested in future issues of our 
journal. 

The only setback so far encountered to 
our plans with regard to the anthology was 
not altogether unexpected, nor should it 
dishearten us. It will be recalled that hope 
was expressed in the March editorial that 
the Department of State and the U.S. In- 
formation Agency might “agree to arrange 
for its mass distribution through the offices 
of the U.S. Cultural Attachés and our in- 
formation agencies.” Copies of this editorial 
and letters outlining our project were sent 
in late January and early om to three 
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key Senators, to the White House, to the 
Department of State, and to the U.S. In- 
formation Agency. As we go to press, gen- 
erally favorable replies have been received 
from the Senators, from the office of the 
Undersecretary of State, and from the U.S. 
Information Agency. But all these replies 
indicated that the matter fell under the 
jurisdiction of the Information Agency, 
and the reply of the Agency’s new head, 
Mr. Edward R. Murrow, read in part: 


We should be glad to receive a review copy 
of your anthology of critical articles on Latin 
American literary and cultural subjects chosen 
from Hispania when it is published. As the 
USIS staff in each country decides on the books 
to be purchased for use, it will be necessary for 
any orders for your book to originate at the 
overseas posts. USIS book procurement funds 
are so limited that the possibility of the pur- 
chase of any substantial number of copies is un- 
likely. After we examine the book, we will be 
able to tell you whether we can help you in its 
distribution. 

Perhaps we may yet receive valuable as- 
sistance from the USIA; it is too early to 
tell. But it is interesting to note that Mr. 
Murrow himself stresses the very limited 
extent of USIS book procurement funds. 
Let us hope that it will not always be so: 
economy in the wrong place and at the 
wrong time can be more dangerous than 
extravagance. 


Roserr G. Mean, Jr. 


OUR PLACEMENT BUREAU 


If you are looking for a position, don’t forget the efficient services of the AATSP 
Placement Bureau. Details appear in the first pages of our advertising section. 
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NOTES ON USAGE 


EL CUAL, EL QUE, OR QUIEN? 


Gorpon T. 
U. S. Army, Retired 


At the suggestion of Dwight L. Bolin 
I undertook a study of these words in the 
hope of finding more satisfactory criteria 
for their use » he those customarily fur- 
nished in grammars and textbooks: I was 
fortunate in having at hand ample material 
in Garcia y Bellido’s Espata hace dos mil 
anos, an erudite translation and commen- 
tary on Strabo, replete with long and com- 

lex sentences held together by some three 
of these relatives. El cual and 
el que are formal and literary. They are 
ued used in narration: a five thousand 
word account of Captain Lara’s exploits in 
the Cuban rebellion contains one el que 
and not a single el cual but the geographi- 
cal text used 19 el que and 6 el in 
the same space. 

Facts unearthed in this investigation 
have completely demolished the syntax of 
relative pronouns that I relied upon 
throughout my teaching career and point 
to the ultimate scrapping of many para- 
graphs in our peewee “Distance from its 
antecedent” is never a determinant as 
stated by Ramsey and every illustrative 
example adduced by him is explainable on 
other grounds. In the very pages of His- 
pania one can read that “que must follow 
its antecedent closely even if the sentence 
has to be recast,” which is erroneous. 
Neither is “clarity. . . when two or more 
nouns differing in gender and number in 
the antecedent require to be kept distinct.” 
These ideas, derived from Bello and the 
Academy, have been accepted and re- 
peated in every later work upon the sub- 
ject. In an elementary book published in 
1960 the following sentence is given to 
illustrate “clarity especially when the an- 
tecedent is not the immediately pees 
noun: La madre de mi amiga, la cual ( 

ue) es muy amable, viene a visitarnos. I 
5 te wracked my brains trying to find a 
context into which this will fit. On a 
student's paper I should be obliged to 


change it to La madre de mi amigo, que 
es muy amable, viene a visitarnos. As for 
“clarity,” who would suspect that one’s 
friend is not amable? In Hispania one 
can read “quien must be used in the fol- 
lowing sentence” so that one will know 
that it is the landlord and not the house 
that is in bad state: El duefio de la casa, 
quien esté malo, quiere venderla.” There 
is no question of clarity: both and 

uien are acceptable. (See par. 7, 5 gone? c.) 

e same writer, illustrating an equiva- 
lence that does not exist, states that “quien 
could be used in Este es el hombre que 
viene and the sentence would be correct, 
though not a colloquial sentence”; this in 
spite of the fact that Bello (331) expressly 
rejects it: “No se pues decir, el 
hombre quien vino.” Nor are el cual and 
el que interchangeable as implied by the 
poneutieess above: La madre de mi amigo, 

que es muy amable, viene a visitarnos 
says that only the one who is very nice is 
coming, so presumably the mother has 
some unpleasant friends! 

The major factor—apart from the per- 
sonality of quien—that differenciates tthe 
relative pronouns was adumbrated by the 
academician who wrote, quite inaccurately, 
“como el pronombre que es proclitico y lo 
son también las pormeieans resulta de 
aqui que no empleamos aquel pronombre 
cuando ha de quedar al final de la clausula. 
. . » Ni tampoco, por regla general, cuando 
le haya de preceder una preposicién, porque 
entonces el acento de éstos no tiene donde 
apoyarse.” 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES 
Stress 


1. To stress or to its absence may be 
attributed all the subtle distinctions, recog- 
nized or unrecognized, that have made the 

tax of relative pronouns so puzzling. 

is is easily understood when one consi 


ers the history of these words; quien is the 
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form assumed by Latin quem under the 
accent; que is its atonic counterpart; el 
qué is almost a modernism and seems to 
have developed as a replacement for que 
when this had dwindled to an almost 
soundless syllable; el cual, always stressed, 
is a general romance word derived from 
qualis, in its new meaning of which?. 

2. One may recognize three degrees of 
word-stress on the pronouns of the fol- 
lowing sentences: el libro de que habla, el 
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hombre de quien habla, el hombre acerca 
del cual habla. For historical reasons there 
is a correlation between length of pro- 
noun and stress. There is a partial corre- 
lation between length of preposition and 
the acceptability of pronouns, but the 
terms long preposition, bisyllabic, and the 
like are so inaccurate that I have felt 
obliged to use a division into numbered 
classes. 


Short Long 
& Medium & 
weak strong 
a de en 
I que quien el que el cual 
con por 
II para quien el que el cual 
sobre entre 
Il 4 el que el cual 
hacia contra (rare) 
| sin ante tras bajo 
IV < desde hasta segan el cual 
delante de, etc. 


3. Que, an atonic or weakly stressed 
word, cannot be used after any preposi- 
tion that itself bears stress and hence its 
only contacts are the atonic monosyllables. 
El qué, which is not to be confused with 
the demonstrative—relative él que, takes 
medium stress and can be used after some 
of the bisyllabic prepositions. For various 
reasons, es IV prepositions take only 


el cual. 
Precision and Contrast 


4. Any word with a connotation of pre- 
cision or contrast, peculiarity or exclusion, 
is subject to some degree of stress. Word- 
emphasis is attained, not by shouting as 
in English, but by the use of special syn- 


tax and vocabulary, en cannot be used in 
translating “in the box or on it”: dentro de 
la caja o encima de ella. Class IV preposi- 
tions are used only with precise or con- 
trasting object: P ;Irds alla con Maria o 
sin ella? Tenia un compaiiero con quien 
trabajaba y sin el cual no hacia casi nada. 
G Mads adelante se abren las entradas de 
otros estuarios, tras los cuales sigue el rio 
Guadiana. La leyenda que refiere Strabon, 
segin el cual . . . P detrdas de la barricada, 
hasta la cual se habia arrastrado el estropea- 
do. When there is precision or contrast 
there is stress, even without shouting, and 
this falls upon the relative pronoun. El 
cual is the only one which can bear em- 
phatic stress, hence the well established 
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tule that it alone follows compound pre- 
positions, which should be revised to 
cover all class IV. The only exception 
found was la etimologia del nombre His- 
pania, en la cuenta de la que han errado 
gramdatico y gedgrafos, where, even if one 
does not recognize a compound preposi- 
tion, there is a very precise antecedent. 

5. It follows from the above, that wher- 
ever in the following pages the construc- 
tion calls for el que or a cual, the latter 
pronoun only is used when there is pre- 
cision or contrast, and then only: the two 
are NOT interchangeable. The special 
connotation is found especially in the fol- 
lowing situations: 

a. The relative refers to all of the ante- 

b. The relative refers to a specific part 
of the antecedent: A todo lo cual respondid 
el héroe. Dos de los cuales fueron 
Mela y Plinio. De los cuales, uno luchd 
como peon, el otro a caballo. De las cuales 
la mds lejana esté a dos dias de navegacién. 

c. When the antecedent is otherwise 
restricted and the action of the relative 
clause applies to it alone: con ciertos tron- 
cos de beza con los cuales me desayuné. 
No puede comparararse con el de Strabon, 
en el cual vemos geografia humana, 
historica, y hasta geopsiquica. But La obra 
completa de Strabon en la que vemos des- 
ad ciudades, gentes, y costumbres de una 

spana de hace mds de dos mil anos, for 
Polybius and others wrote upon the same 
subject. Por ellas las abras son més 
numerosas y mayores, lo cual (and nothing 
else) permite que las naos puedan ascender 
hasta. . . La Lourdetania, a la cual riega 
el rio Baitis. The Guadalquivir does water 
other lands higher up, Coe it inundates 
the Huelva-Cadiz area, and is the only 
considerable river in the region. 

d. The antecedent is the nearer of two 
nouns that might be confused: Salaveia 

tra mds de 400 stadios. Abarcando sdélo 
la mitad del circulo total sobre el cual se 
mide. Desde el cabo Hieron hasta el cabo 
de la parte de los Artabroi, al cual se le 
llama Nerion. But this not always true: 
Bien se trate de voces griegas y latinas, 
bien de formas romances va en desuso, para 
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las cuales, repetimos, debemos el swanene 
debido a toda reliquia antigua. Here there 
is no “clarity” and even context does not 
show whether las cuales refers to all that 
goes before or only to the Romance forms. 
e. One or both of the clauses expresses 
something out of the ordinary: R Tenia 
un par de hurones domésticos a los cuales 
espantaron las ratas; whoever heard of fer- 
rets frightened by rats! Es um funcionario 
celoso al cual debemos consideracién. M 
Hallé en el pano mas de cincuenta escudos 
en toda suerte de moneda de plata y de 
oro, con los cuales se doblé nuestro conten- 
to. B En mala hora se le ocurrié componer 
su “Condesa de Castilla,” la cual apenas 
ece materia alguna de alabanza. G 
enian una divinidad guerrera a la cual 
sacrificaban prisioneros y caballos. But 
todos los cuales tienen cierta divinidad 
lunar innominada a la que rinden culto 
danzando, which is quite normal. 


SPECIFIC USES 
Semidependent Clauses 


6. These are independent sentences 
which for stylistic effect have been at- 
tached to a preceding sentence, and which 
in informal language would begin with a 
personal or demonstrative pronoun. 

a. El cual is in apposition to its ante- 
cedent and topic of its clause, and hence 
is usually subject. K Es posible que cada 
uno quiera tirar por su lado, lo cual seria 
una grave inconveniencia. G. Sin hablar 
de una ventaja que no es de despreciarse, 
la cual es que no distan mucho del Senegal. 
K Ese silencio es una respuesta.—O una 
requisa.—De la cual sacaré usted las mds 
dolorosas consecuencias. P Me pasaba la 
tarde cosiendo, cocinando, ocupandome de 
quehaceres antes desatendidos; todo lo cual 
no me quitaba aquella preocupa- 
cidn . . . In this situation lo que, although 
usually translated “which,” and considered 
the equivalent of el cual, means “some- 
thing that” and may be spoken as 16 que: 
Strabon de Norte a Sur, lo que es evi- 
dentemente erréneo. Es el planeta Venus 
divinidad muy venerada por los navegan- 
tes, lo que explica su santuario en la des- 
embocadura del Guadalquivir. Por lo qué 
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has become a mere conjunction, “so that” 
or “therefore”: Arganthonios entablé rela- 
ciones con los griegos, por lo que su fama 
cundié raépidamente. 

b. El cual, adjective, qualifies the topic 
when the action is unusual: Saliéd por la 
otra extremidad, la cual conducta sorpren- 
did mucho al duque. Traté de fraguar una 
explacacién, en la cual fracas6. 
Unstressed cuyo is required when the ac- 
tion is normal or expected: G Estuvo en 
Asia durante el entretanto, en cuya 
ocasién entablé amistad con el rey de 
Pontos. La vulgarizacién del texto data del 
siglo XVIII . . . y més atin del XIX, cuya 
centuria empieza con la versidén castellana 
de Miguel Cortés. 


Accessory Clauses 


7. When the speaker/writer has com- 
pleted a clause and then appends an ad- 
ditional clause containing pertinent but 
not essential information stress falls on the 
relative pronoun and el que (el cual) is 
required: 

a. The accessory clause is attached di- 
rectly: En wna obra dedicada a las guerras 
celtibéricas, de las que fué testigo ocular. 
Heréddoto recogid a su vez el nombre del 
rey, al que llama Arganthonios. En esta 
ciudad estableciéd sus bases de operaciones 
contra los lusitanos, a los que derrotd. 
Uniéndose al séquito de Aelius Gallus, al 
que Augustus habia conferido el mando de 
la expedicién. Abrense en ella frecuentes 
escotaduras, por las que el mar penetra 
tierra adentro. With el cual, par. 5: Los 
informes que Strabon nos da de la regién 
cantabrica y de la Galicia, sobre los cuales 
poco podia saber los autores anteriores. The 
antecedent may, of course be followed by 
modifiers, in which case it may be “dis- 
tant,” but this is incidental and in no wa 
a determinant. Se encontré también 
proa de madera de un navio, en la que 
estaba tallada una figura de caballo: 
Ademéas de los grandes navios que armaban 
los comerciantes, usaban otros mds peque- 
fios. propios de las gentes pobres, a los que 
llamaban “hippoi.” ... 

b. The clause is connected by a co- 
ordinating conjunction with a preceding 
restrictive clause: Ciertas lebrecillas que 


agujerean la tierra y a las que algunos 
llaman “leberides.” Las escotaduras litorales 
que el agua del mar llena en la pleamar, 
y por los que se puede navegar. Muchas 
cosas que el debia saber pero a las que no 
atencién. Faltan que precisen 
os demds viajes hechos desde Roma y de 
los cuales el mismo Strabon nos da algunos 
indicaciones tan valiosas como lacénicas. 

c. With quien only, explaining the part 
played by the antecedent. Causal: Pam- 
pluna es fundacién de Pompeyo, quien 

5 el invierno de 76-75 en la regién. 
Este comercio era explotado por los fenicios, 
quienes ocultaban a los demas las rutas que 
conducian a las islas. Purpose: El material 
acumulado por el gedgrafo Marinus de 
Tyros, quien se pro el levamiento de 
un planisferio completo. Telegrafié a 
Madrid para que fuera el doctor Bustaman- 
te, quien llegé al dia siguiente. !Si es un 
muchado!—observé la mamé de dos bonitas 
ninas, quienes sonreian sin saber porqué. 

d. With que in unimportant clauses, 
parenthetical or aside: Dichoso usted, que 
tiene tales seguridades. Luego dice donde 
ha nacido, que es: en el barrio de Maravi- 
llas. Coincide con la extensién habitada por 
los mastenoi, que no cita Strabon pero que 
se recuerdan en textos anteriores. 
Restrictive and Descriptive Clauses 

8. The everyday que and quien clauses 
of spoken Spanish require no general 
treatment in a study of this nature, but a 
few important points have been overlooked 
by the grammarians. 

a. The prepositional direct object is 
used only when the meaning or the syntax 
requires it: T% eres el sobrino a quien mds 
quiero, but la mujer que amo and la mujer 
que quiero, a quien se le llamaba, Non- 
personal direct object: al que se le llamaba, 
Que is used for persons not considered as 
individuals when the pronoun is un- 
stressed: G Los mercantes de que hablaba. 

b. The substantive relative, el que, really 


a demonstrative antecedent with que in 


restrictive clause, tolerates only de in mod- 
ern Spanish, although a single example 
of en was recorded in the text of the 
Grammar of the Royal Academy; Par. 
304c: en tiempo anterior al en que se 
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habla. With other prepositions a para- 
phrase is required, either transposition or 
replacement of el by some other demon- 
strative: Al otro Zurita es al que dicen 
todos el malo. Un millén de délares es en 
lo que tasa esa mujer al marido. Parece 
ue supieran a lo que van. As substitute 
hoe the int = ué, even de must be 
oe og es de lo que soy 
capaz. Pocos cutenden de lo que tratan. 
But: Perseguido por aquéllos a quienes 
hacia la oposicién. Es costumbre consa- 
grarse a davies @ quienes se unen. 
c. In equations of personal identity 
both él que and quien are used, but in 
ite of the Academy they are not inter- 
ble. The Academy's example Pe- 
quien me enteré answers an im- 
plicit question ¢quién? but Pedro fué el 
ue me enteré answers 2cual?. It is essential 
for those attuned to French or English to 
avoid solecisms such as Es el sefior que se 
queja, es Dios que consiente: it is neces- 
sary to represent both noun and preposi- 
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in both elements of the equation, 
heat in mind that quien includes its 
own antecedent. Fué Publius Crassus el 
ue luego pasd el primero. Es el mismo 
bol mos de Son las mujeres 
las que heredan. But Pod eguntarse 
si no seria por su gran fe gat logos 
tuvieron reputacion de gevos. Esa mujer 
a quien le es a mi. Es lo que 
sucede en el interior lo que tiene verda- 
dera im Es la jaulita la que se 
ha de a . Quienes car ng son los so- 
cialistas. Con quien pasaba la noche era 
con la capitana. 
d. Quien without expressed antecedent, 
although it is in most uses antiquated or 
fossilized, is occasionally used and required 


in modern writing: Yo habia 1 para 
hombre de negocios,—dijo a quien le quiso 
oir. La casaré con quien tengo que 


casar. Before infinitive it is of course part 
of the daily language, but the older sub- 
junctive is occasionally required: No 
tiene un cuarto ni quien se lo dé. 
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Conducted by Acngs M. Brapy, Associate Eprror* 


LA LENGUA: CRISOL DE LA CULTURA 


Sapine R. 
University of New Mexico 


El tema de esta charla surgié en una 
espafiol de la primaria. iscutiamos 
necesidad de transmitir alguna nocién de 
la cultura a los nifios que aprendian el 
espafiol. Est4 visto que seria un absurdo 
tratar de darles conferencias culturales a 
nifios de primer, segundo y tercer afio de 


* Material for the t should be sent 
Professor Brady at 105 Fraser Hall, Univer- 
of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 

a read at the 42nd Annual meeting 

of the AATSP, San Diego, Dec. 28-30, 1960. 


la_primaria. Seria igualmente ridiculo 
darles lecturas sobre temas culturales. Dado 
- es indispensable que los nifios cobren 
gan entendimiento, algin conocimiento 
de la manera de ser hispana, qué hacer? 
Es muy sencillo. La lengua misma es la 
mejor conductora de esencias y valores 
culturales. En el momento en que el 
nifio empieza a aprender la lengua de sus 
, €n ese mismo momento, empieza 
iniciacién en el culto, en los ritos 
ceremonias de la tribu, de la casta. 
través y por la lengua ‘el nifio penetrara 
instintivamente en Ja piritu, en la verdad, 
y en el misterio del pueblo que habla 


mere 
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esa lengua. 

Cuando se va la lengua, se lleva todo lo 
demds. Esto precisamente es la crisis 
espiritual de las minorias en los Estados 
Unidos. Van perdiendo su lengua natal y 
van descubriendo que van perdiendo una 
cierta conciencia de su propia existencia 
a la vez, que van perdiendo algo de su 
polarizacién vital, algo de su identidad. Se 
encuentran un tanto desarraigadas, un 
tanto desorientadas. Con la desaparicién 
de la lengua han desaparecido también 
las atalayas culturales por las cuales su 
pueblo habia dirigido la trayectoria de su 
existencia a través de los siglos. Con la 
desaparicién de la lengua ha desaparecido 
toda una manera de ser que se ha venido 
forjando desde el principio de la historia. 
Mientras no se forje una nueva conciencia, 
una nueva manera de sera través y por 
la nueva lengua adquerida, estas minorias 
quedaran desorientadas. 

En espafiol decimos que “El que habla 
dos lenguas vale dos.” Vale dos porque, en 


efecto, es dos personas con distintas’ 


maneras de enfocar la vida, la realidad y 
la muerte. Cada una de sus lenguas es 
el molde del pensamiento, del ser, de un 
ueblo. Un modo peculiar de interpretar 
fendédmenos. Cada lengua es una visién 
uliar y wtnica del mundo. Toda la 
istoria de un pueblo estd sintetizada en’ 


su lengua. Es la novela en que un pueblo’ 


ha depositado sus risas y sus llantos, sus 
triunfos y sus fracasos, sus aspiraciones y 
sus desilusiones, sus actitudes, sus pen- 
samientos, sus prejuicios, sus creencias. 
La lengua es la corriente vital que une al 
individuo a una cultura, a una historia, a 
una realidad vital. La lengua le da nombre 
y calidad al individuo. Cada lengua es tan 
tinica que la traduccién es imposible. “Me 
gustan las mujeres” no se puede traducir 
al inglés. Cada lengua tiene su légica y 
su activacién internas que son imposibles 
de verter a otra lengua. 

La lengua lleva en si lo que un pueblo 
es. La lengua inglesa nos revela lo que 
es el pueblo inglés. Desde el principio de 
su historia este pueblo ha marchado cons- 
tante y consistentemente hacia el social- 
ismo, y el proceso ha culminado en nuestro 
tiempo en la democracia socializante de 
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Inglaterra y los demds paises de habla 
inglesa. El] be para estos pueblos ha sido 
y es: “el mayor bien para el mayor numero.” 
El individuo ha rendido su hegemonia al 
bienestar social. La familia es el grupo 
social mas pequefio, compuesto de varios 
individuos que difieren a un jefe, que 
histéricamente ha sido el padre (aunque 
en nuestros dias esto se puede discutir). 
La familia entra en un grupo social mayor, 
que llamaremos el distrito, que también 
tiene su jefe. El distrito entra en la ciudad 
que también tiene su alcalde. La ciudad 
en el condado. El condado en el estado. El 
estado en la federacién, cada uno con su 
jefe. Todo muy bien organizado y regulado. 

Este proceso social se da de igual manera 
en la lengua del pueblo inglés. La palabra 
es el grupo social que corresponde a la 
familia, y aqui también los individuos 
difieren a la mayoria y a un jefe. Por 
ejemplo, la palabra no es in-ter-EST-ing 
sino “interesting.” La palabra entra en la 
frase, el siguiente grupo social, y cada 
frase tiene su palabra clave. La frase entra 
en el pdrrafo, que también tiene su frase 
clave, generalmente la primera. El pdrrafo 
en el capitulo, el capitulo, el libro. Un 
socialismo linguistico perfecto. A veces 
esto puede llevarse a un extremo absurdo 
en el habla popular: Did you eat yet, Joe? 
Not yet, did you? becomes Jeet jet Jo? 
Nojet, jew? La punctuacién es ordenada, 
regular y practica como es la vida del 
pueblo inglés. 

Echemos ahora la mirada sobre Espafia. 
Si hay una sola palabra que se acerque a 
definir la vida social y publica espafiola, 
esa — tendria que ser: AR- 
QUISMO. Hispanoamérica heredé_por- 
ciones liberales de esa anarquia. La historia 
de estos pueblos es una historia de guerra 
civil y de conflicto social y politico. Ni el 
individuo, ni los pos han querido 
someter nunca sus a A personales a 
ninguna jerarquia. Los individuos se han 
alzado tradicionalmente por encima de 
todas las disciplinas, y la verdad milenaria 
— ha sido y sigue siendo el desorden 
publico. 

Lo mismo ocurre en su lengua. Cada 
sonido, cada palabra, cada frase, es decir, 
cada individuo, demanda y recibe atencién 
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particular. Vean ustedes la palabra que 
notamos antes en inglés: IN RES 
TE. ¢Se puede ser més individualista? La 
punctuacién espahola es igualmente anar- 
quista, como lo es el pueblo hispano. 

El pueblo francés es un pueblo culto, 
intelectualista, elegante, exquisito, bien 
ordenado. Su lengua refleja esas mismas 
caracteristicas. Los italianos tienen el 
cuerpo lleno de musica y su lengua es 
una sinfonia. 

Para demostrar la lealtad que tiene la 
lengua al espiritu de su pueblo examinemos 
lo que ocurre en un solo punto de vista, 
la actitud hacia el tiempo: 
en espafiol el reloy ANDA 
en inglés el relo) CORRE 
en francés el reloj MARCHA 
en aleman el reloy FUNCIONA 

Vamos a acercarnos a la lengua espafiola 
aun mas a ver qué hallamos de herencia 
cultural, de latido humano en ella. Bien 
conocido es el subjetivismo espafiol y que 
el espafiol funciona impulsiva y emocional- 
mente. ¢Qué otra cosa es ft subjuntivo 
sino una postura subjetiva personal 
frente a la realidad? Existe solamente en 
la mente del individuo, y éste tiene el 
derecho de valorar y calificar la realidad 
segiin sus propios sentimientos. E] sub- 
juntivo va desapareciendo cada vez més 
de las lenguas modernas pero en el espafiol 
sigue tan fuerte como siempre. 

¢Qué otra cosa es el uso tan aferrado 
del reflexivo en espafiol sino un acercarse, 
un personalizar, un abrazar las acciones. 
Vean la distancia que hay entre “Murié 
mi padre” a “Se murié mi padre,” y el 
verdadero impacto emocional que abraza 
“Se me murié mi padre.” Véase también 
la actitud individualizante de “Me gradido 
en junio.” Aqui el individuo se da la 
responsabilidad y el crédito, y gpor qué 
no? También ocurre lo contrario: “Se me 
cayé el libro.” Aqui se rechaza la responsa- 
bilidad y se le echa la culpa al libro. 


El empleo del diminutivo en espafiol es 
un alterar de la realidad que nos circunda, 
modificarla segiin nuestro propio disefio. 


Chico es ya un diminutivo. Chiquito no 
quiere decir que el objeto es mas pequefio, 
pero ya lleva mayor carga emocional. 
Chiquitito ya ha embal: al objeto de 
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valores personales. El diminutivo es ver- 
daderamente una visién personal de la 
la refleja la realidad 
engua espafiola refleja 

teligiosa del pueblo. Nétense la gran 
cantidad de expresiones religiosas que 
brotan del pensamiento hispano a 
lengua, como: Dios mio, Ojal4, Valgame 
Dios, Ave Maria Purisima, hablar cristiano, 
vaya con Dios. La palabra “Dios” no es 
mala palabra en espafiol. No hay eufem- 
ismos en la lengua Dios. in 
no nos atrevemos a decir “My God!” Nos 
vemos obligados a decir “My Y” 

El cardcter individualista del espafiol se 
manifiesta en férmulas como: “Yo me llamo 
Juan.” Es decir, mi nombre es lo que yo 
ae que sea. “Nos ponemos d som- 

ero”; cada uno se pone el suyo. 

E! humor espafiol sale a la vista en pala- 
bras como salsipuedes (blind alley), agua- 
fiestas (party pooper), hazmerreir (laugh- 
ing-stock), trotaconventos (matchmaker). 
Lo satirico hispano se hace patente en los 
nombres que se les da a los médicos, por 
ejemplo: matasanos, matavivos, sangrias. 

o take an oath es “protestar” en espajfiol. 
Me veo obligado a Senile no tiene 
que gustarme. El tacafio es “codo duro.” 

Los tabtes hispanos estan en la lengua. 
Hay que andar con mucho tiento con las 
palabras padre, madre, hijo, pan, que por 
ser tan sagradas, se prestan a la blasfemia. 
Es curioso ver también las evasiones que 
hay para mujer prefiada; se dice que esta 
en estado interesante, que est4 en cinta, 
que esté embarazada, que est4 gorda. Al 
acto de bong! se le llama “dar a luz.” 

Se halla la sensualidad del hispano en 
expresiones como: disfrutar el momento, 
gozar de la vida, saborear la conversacién, 
y hasta sufrir un examen. 

La cordialidad y cortesia tradicionales 
espafiolas nos abrazan con expresiones 
como: mi casa es suya, a sus érdenes, 
servidor de usted, mande usted. 

E] espafiol proyecta el ser y lo identifica 
con la sore Dice: “amaneci en el 
campo.” “Voy a anochecer trabajando.” 
La “a” nal les da calidad de persona, 
les da identificacién a las personas y a los 
objetos: “Amo a Maria.” “Amo a la 
naturaleza.” 
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Ser y estar, el pretérito y el imperfecto, 
la voz pasiva, el ta y el usted, alteran, 
modelan, animan el mundo y le dan un 
carécter y una fisionomia peculiarmente 


hispana. 

Dochinns en espafiol que “Entre el 
hombre y el oso cuanto mds feo mas 
hermoso.” ¢No es de admirar el genio de 
una cultura que se conduele tanto por sus 
individuos que les proporciona una salida 
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Ex from a -— read at the General 
Masting ot the Annual Meeting of the MLA in 
Philadelphia, 29 December 1960 by Donald D. 
Walsh, Director of the FL Program. 

The Foreign Language Program has 
two so-called centers, the Research Center 
and the Center for Applied Linguistics in 
Washington. Under the direction of 
Charles Ferguson and Raleigh Morgan, it 
concerns itself with the teaching of Eng- 
lish as a foreign language and with the 
teaching of what used to be called the 
exotic languages but which are now more 
fittingly called strategic and neglected. 

The FL Program Research Center, at 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York, has a staff 
of twenty-four. Our largest activity, the 
one that occupies the time of most of our 
staff, is gathering statistics. Director of 
Research is Wesley Childers. His princi 
researchers are Marjorie Breunig, Jo 
Harmon, and Mara Vamos. ratin: 
under a contract with the U. S. Office o 
Education, through the National Defense 
Education Act, they have produced some 
highly interesting figures. 


* Readers interested in 


mation concerning ma’ men 
department should write to The MLA FL Pro- 
Research Center, 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
ork 11, N.Y., unless another source is specified. 
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y un consuelo semejante? Nosotros los 
feos le estaremos eternamente agradecidos 
a la cultura y a la lengua espafolas. 

La lengua espafiola nos da un retrato 
intimo y personal del pueblo espafiol, y 
nos pone en contacto con la interioridad 
escondida de su alma. Penetrar, sumergirse 
en la lengua espafiola es entrar en el 
secreto, es entrar en la vida misma, es 
entrar en la intimidad espafiola. 


Conducted by the Eprror* 


We published, and made available to 
the AATs, rosters of high-school foreign- 
language teachers in 1959-60. The ques- 
tionnaire, with about .75 percent returns, 
gave the names and addresses of every 
teacher with at least one foreign-language 
class. There were approximately 11,300 
teachers of French, 11,000 teachers of 
Spanish, 2600 teachers of German, 425 of 
Italian, 375 of Russian, and 125 of He- 
brew. These incomplete returns, includ- 
ing figures on teachers of other languages, 
add up to nearly 26,000, and so we may 
estimate a total of about 35,000 foreign- 
language teachers in our public high 
schools. 

We can compare modern foreign-lang- 
uage offerings in 38 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in 1954 and 1958. The 
percentage of high schools that offered 
instruction in one or more modern forei 
languages rose from 43.6 to 50.4. Only the 
District of Columbia and three states 
(Delaware, Nevada, Rhode Island) offer 
modern foreign languages in every high 
school. But at least 75% of the high schools 
offer modern foreign languages in thirteen 
other states: Arkansas, Hawaii, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, New Ham 
shire, New Mexico, New York, N 
Carolina, Vermont, Virginia, and Wash- 
i ign- ts in 
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the high schools show encouraging and 
accelerating gains. We have complete data 
for 1958-59 and data from 40 states and 
the District of Columbia for 1959-60. We 
are sure that we shall eventually get the 
complete figures for last year and for the 
current year. 

First, let us compare 1954 with 1958. 
MLA surveys in these two years show an 
increase in modern foreign-language en- 
rollments from 14.2% of the high-school 
population in 1954 to 16.5% in 1958, a 
gain of 2.3%. Eight states had at least a 
quarter of their hi h-school students en- 
rolled in a modern foreign language: Con- 
necticut and Arizona, 25%, New Mexico, 
27%, California, 29%, Massachusetts, 30%, 
Rhode Island, 32%, New Jersey, 33%, and 
New York, tops with 36%. In percentage 
of modern foreign-language enrollments, 
Spanish led with 53%, Followed by French 
with 37%, German with 7%, Italian with 
2%, and Russian with 3/10 of 1%. 

Another survey, still under the same 
NDEA contract, gives us figures on mod- 
ern foreign-language faculties and enroll- 
ments in higher education. In 1959-60 
there were 8738 teachers of modern for- 
eign languages in 1052 institutions. They 
included 3567 teachers of French, 2806 
teachers of Spanish, 2364 of German, 713 
of Russian, and 426 of Italian. In answer 
to our enquiry as to whether courses in 
the foreign literature were conducted in 
the foreign language, it was reported that 
3929 (67%) were so taught. 

We are able to compare modern foreign- 
language enrollments in 1958-59 and in 
1959-60 in colleges and universities. While 
the total number of students increased 
3.7%, modern foreign-language enrollments 
went up 13.7%, 10% higher than the in- 
crease in total enrollment. Here are the 
percentages of increase by language: Rus- 
sian, 57%, French, 14%, German, 13%, 
Spanish, 9%, and Italian, 4%. The percen- 
tage of each of the major languages in the 
total modern foreign-language enrollment 
in 1959: French, 37%, Spanish, 28%, 
German, 25%, Russian, 5%, and Italian, 
2%. 

A new survey of foreign-language en- 
trance and degree requirements, compar- 
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ing 1957 and 1960, shows that colleges 


with a language entrance requirement rose 
from 28.5% to 31.6%. Colleges with a de- 
requirement rose from 84.8% to 

5.9%. A comparison, state by state, of the 
percentage of high schools that offer for- 
eign languages and the percentages of 
colleges that require them for admission 
shows that colleges are a good deal more 
timid than they need be in 21 states. We 
begin with Arizona, where 94% of the 
high schools offer foreign languages but 
none of the colleges or universities has a 
language requirement. We proceed to Cal- 
ifornia, where 99% of the high schools 
offer foreign languages, but only 41% of 
the colleges require them for admission. 
Continuing alphabetically, here are the 
other 19 states that have big discrepancies 
between foreign-language offerings in high 
school and foreign-language requirements 
for college entrance: Colorado, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Hawaii, Idaho, In- 
diana, Michigan, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, 
Vermont, Virginia, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia, and Wyoming. We hope that col- 
leges in these states will be emboldened to 
strengthen their standards of admission. 

Our survey of FLES is a more extensive 
project and, consequently, farther from 
completion. Returns from about 70% of 
the elementary schools in the country show 
that foreign languages are being taught in 
1450 public school districts and in 4020 
schools throughout the country. We hope 
to have complete enrollment figures with- 
in a few months. 

All the foregoing information is quanti- 
tative; it is important to know how 
many foreign-language teachers and stu- 
dents there are at all levels of education. 
But it is also important to know how good 
the teaching is, and how effective the 
learning. We are currently engaged in 
several attempts to evaluate and thereby 
improve the quality of language teaching. 
One project involves five teachers exper- 
ienced in the evaluation of high-school 
foreign-language programs: Donald Ham- 
lin of Livingston. New Tersey,. Francis 
Funke of Miami, Florida, Phillip Leamon 
of Bloomington, Indiana, Leonard Brisley 
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of Boulder, Colorado, and Carl Dellaccio 
of Long Beach, California. They will 
spend the second semester of the current 
academic year visiting 75 to 100 substan- 
tial high-school programs, conferring with 
their foreign-language teachers, evaluating 
their programs, and writing a joint — 
that we hope will be a guide to the best 
contemporary teaching practices. This eve- 
ning and tomorrow, a special panel of con- 
sultants will meet here with the five 
evaluators to establish criteria for their 
evaluations. 

We have made arrangements with two 
experts in FLES, Mary Brophy of West 
Roxbury, Massachusetts, Al- 
konis of Amsterdam, New York, to spend 
the first half of 1961 visiting and evalua- 
ting FLES programs, and we are planning 
a series of conferences in bone to es- 
tablish criteria for their undertaking. The 

leasant prospect of students reaching col- 
ege with considerable skill in one or more 
languages s a problem: are the college 
language | el a able and ready to 
cope with such students? To try to find 
out, we shall hold a conference in mid- 
bam on a variety of topics related to 
anguage teaching in college; we hope that 
some of the work-papers being prepared 
for this conference, when published, will 
have a good effect on college and univer- 
sity 

At the secondary-school level and at the 
college level, a great opportunity, fraught 
with difficulty and danger, is the language 
laboratory. We have had two conferences, 
one in November on the college lab and 
one in December on the high-school lab. 
Out of our deliberations have come a list 
of Do’s and Don’t’s in planning and using 
a language lab, a list that we hope will be 
read and pondered by every language 
teacher and every administrator involved 
in the purchase or functioning of this ex- 
citing, and perilous, aid to language learn- 
ing. Much has been said and written about 
language teaching on television. Is this 
the answer to the shortage of teachers? Can 
a single, skillful, inspired teacher, on a 
city-wide or nation-wide network, really 
do the work of a hundred or of several 
hundred classroom teachers? Or is the stu- 
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dent’s uncontrolled output vastly inferior 
to his TV intake? We are going to try to 
find out. Professor i. Richard Reid of 
Clark University will spend the second 
half of this academic year visiting classes 
where students at all levels are learnin 
foreign languages through television, an 
he will report his findings to us, and there- 
after to you. 

Still in search of quality, we are tryin 
to establish criteria for the evaluation 
teaching materials for a revision of our 
Materials List, whose first edition was 

blished in 1959. The second edition, to 
Be published next fall, will be more selec- 
tive, more critical, more informative, and 
broader in its coverage through the in- 
clusion of textbooks in the materials to 
be evaluated. 

One of the pressing needs, in any eval- 
uation of cnhinn is for reliable instru- 
ments of measurement. Bill Starr has 
spoken to you about the proficiency tests 
for foreign-language teachers. A second 
testing project, under government contract 
through the NDEA and with Professor 
Nelson Brooks of Yale as Director of 
Testing, is preparing tests in five lang- 
uages (French, German, Italian, Russian, 
Spanish), in the four language skills (lis- 
tening, speaking, reading, writing), two 
forms at each of two levels, a total of 
eighty tests for grades 7 through 12. Sixty 
skilled language teachers are preparing 
these tests, which will be pretested this 
spring by Educational Testing Service and 
eventually (in 1962, we hope) be distri- 
buted by their Cooperative Test Division. 

Another dimension of quality is that of 
the teacher, and we are planning a depth 
study of the background, competence, 
language teaching load, and degree of pro- 
fessional responsibility of the teachers in 
a single state, hoping that this study will 
serve as a model for other states. We have 
chosen Connecticut as the state, and the 
study will be directed by Robert Serafino, 
Connecticut's state foreign-language super- 


visor. 

We have contracted with Fletcher Wel- 
lemeyer to make two surveys, one on the 
language needs of the various agencies of 
the federal government, the other on lang- 
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uage needs for professional and municipal 
employees (doctors, nurses, policemen, 
telephone operators, librarians). 

Austin Fife of Utah State University 
is undertaking a study of the continuing 
need for research and materials in the 
critical languages. Under the general di- 
rection of Professor Helen Mustard of 
Columbia, ten teachers, located in ten 
major cities, will investigate the study of 
languages in commercial schools. We have 
commissioned the writing of three histories 
of language teaching in the United States. 
George Watts of Davidson College, Sec- 
retary Treasurer of the AATF, will do the 
history of the teaching of French, Edwin 
Zeydel of the University of Cincinnati, 
former editor of the ML], will do the Ger- 
man history; Sturgis Leavitt of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, past president of 
the AATSP, will do the Spanish. 

Under the general direction of Professor 
Laurence Wylie of Harvard, authorities 
on the five principal Western European 
cultures, with the help of a larger group 
of consultants, will assemble annotated 
lists of cultural readings for teachers and 
students. 

Following the pattern of “A Guide for 
the Spanish Major” published in the May 
1955 issue of Hispania, five pairs of 
scholars, nominated by each of the AATS, 
met at our offices in February to establish 
a common pattern for five Programs of 
French, Germanic, Italian, Slavic, and 
Hispanic Studies. We hope that these can 
be ready in time for publication in the 
Spring of 1961 issue of the appropriate 
AAT journal and thereafter be made 
available as offprints. 

The Spanish series of FLES Guides is 
complete, Grades 3 through 6, and at the 
Grade 6 level a Student’s Reader is avail- 
able, which prints dialogues and other 
materials that the student has already 
heard and spoken. A Revised Guide for 
French 3 has been printed, and a Revised 
Guide for French 4 is at the printer’s and 
will shortly be available. We hope to have 
a German 5 Guide this winter, to follow 
the German 3 and German 4 Guides. 

Two noteworthy publications of the 
year come from the U.S. Office of Educa- 
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tion. Marjo oan and Ilo Remer 
have prepared Modern Foreign Languages: 
A Counselor's Guide. It tells why one 
should study a foreign language, who 
should study one, when to begin, how long 
to go on, which languages to study, how 
to develop language skills. It lists the 
vocational opportunities for language ma- 
jors and the college language entrance and 
degree requirements. An invaluable com- 
pendium of sound information, it would 
make a welcome post-Christmas present 
for your guidance counselor. You may ob- 
tain copies, at 30 cents each, from the 
U. S. Government Printing Office. It is 
Bulletin 1960, number 20. Elizabeth Kee- 
see, FLES Specialist in the Office of Ed- 
ucation, has written Modern Foreign Lang- 
uages in the Elementary School Teaching 
Techniques, an excellent manual of good 
FLES practices, with sample drills for 
listening comprehension and for pronun- 
ciation, as well as dialogues, narratives, and 
description. You may obtain copies at 45 
cents from the U. $. Government Print- 
ing Office. It is Bulletin 1960, number 29. 

* October 1959 the MLA acted as co- 
sponsor, with the National Education As- 
sociation, of a conference on Modern For- 
eign Languages and the Academically 
Talented Student. The conference partici- 
pants were unable to confine themselves 
to the stated theme, for out of their dis- 
cussions came a clear conviction that the 
foreign language needs of the academically 
talented student differ primarily in degree 
rather than in essence from those of all 
American youth. The report of the con- 
ference, published in June 1960, has a 
consequent breadth not implied in its title. 
It outlines goals for accomplishment in a 
ten-year sequence (grades 3-12), a six-year 
sequence (grades 7-12), and a four-year 
sequence (grades 9-12). The report can be 
obtained for $1 from our Research Center. 

A major concern of ours is communi- 
cation. We send newsletters out to the 
editors of state foreign-language bulletins, 
to the state AAT coordinators, and to the 
state foreign-language supervisors. There 
is a national coordinator for each of the 
AATSs, who maintains liaison with the 
FL Program. The state foreign-language 
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supervisors, at a Research Study Confer- 
ence in Washington in August, established 
a National Council of State Supervisors 
of foreign languages. The Coordinating 
Secretary of this Council, which has just 
met here in Philadelphia, is Robert de 
Vette, Foreign Language Consultant for 
Illinois. At the present time there are 
thirteen states without a foreign-language 
supervisor: Alaska, Arizona, California, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Michigan, Mississippi, 
Nebraska, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, and Wash- 
ington. Any action that any of you can 
take to facilitate the appointment of a 
language supervisor in any of these states 
will strengthen language teaching in the 
state and in the whole country. 

On several recent occasions we have 
felt obliged, by conscience more than by 
official position, to dispute the contention 
that an interest in language as communica- 
tion, language as sound signifying some- 
thing, is opposed to the written language, 
and therefore opposed to literature, civili- 
zation, culture, decency and motherhood. 
We loved our mother dearly and we yield 
to no man in our affection for literature 
or in our admiration for the creative artist. 
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But we insist that appreciation of a work 
of art can be complete only when the ap- 
preciator has the faculties needed to 
achieve communication with the artist. 
The color blind can never fully under- 
stand a painting, nor the tone deaf a 
musical composition. And one who has 
only a distorted impression of the sound 
of a language can never sense the effect 
that words and phrases made upon the 
author’s ear as he wrote them down. If 
language were merely the handmaiden of 
literature, we would need to treasure it. 
But the importance of language transcends 
that of literature. Literature is the finest 
flower of linguistic expression, but lang- 
uage, as the basic expression of a people's 
culture, is essential to intercultural com- 
munication and understanding, essential 
tional an aps interplanetary survival. 
This is tak us to about 
language versus literature. It must be lang- 
uage and literature, hand in hand, facin 
the opposition. United we flourish, divid 

we fizzle. Let us be thankful that the 
possibility of flourishing is still open to us, 
and let us hope that enough of us will be 
bright enough to choose this possibility. 


PLANNING AND OPERATING A LANGUAGE LAB OR AN 
ELECTRONIC CLASSROOM IN A HIGH SCHOOL 


A DOZEN DO’S AND DON’TS 


1. DO hire a consultant (not employed 
by a lab equipment manufacturer), to 
help you plan, evaluate bids, do the final 
checking of installed equipment. 

2. DO define your teaching objectives 
first and then choose equipment that will 
implement them. 

3. DO see at least three different 
of successful installations in operation 
fore you decide on your equipment. 

4. DO follow the instructions and 
guidelines (pp. 26-28, 263-287) in the 
Council of Chief State School Officers’ 
Purchase Guide (Ginn and Co., 1959) 
and its Supplement (Ginn and Co., 1961). 


1. DON’T try to do it yourself; plan- 
ning a lab requires as much knowledge as 
planning a school and a radio station. 

2. N’T leave the planning entirely 
to administrators or A-V specialists, who 
may know little about foreign-language 
DONT lab f by 

3. plan a lab for use by every- 
one (foreign languages, English, short- 
hand, speech); this will t in confu- 
sion and frustration. 

4. DON’T forget that a lab is no 
stronger than its weakest component, me- 
chanical or human. 
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ment with provision for viewing as 
as hearing and speaking. 

6. DO write exact specifications into 
your contract and accept delivery as com- 
pleted only when the equipment tests up 
to specifications and functions smoothly 
for a full month and when there are ade- 
quate provisions for servicing. 

7. DO build an expandable and flexible 
lab, to handle future increases in demand 
and new improvements in equipment and 
methods. 

8. DO provide for regular tive 
maintenance, with an annual budget of 
3% to 5% of your total initial cost. 

9. DO plan for short lab sessions; 20 
minutes of active daily use is the ideal. 

10. DO insist that the lab work be an 
integral part of the foreign-language course. 

11. DO urge each teacher who is to use 
the lab to study the growing literature on 
the subject and take a workshop course. 

12. cut in half the teaching load of 
the lab director and allow released time 
for all teachers who prepare lab materials. 


5. DO arrange your seating and equip: 


These lists were assembled from sug- 
po made by participants in two con- 
erences on the language laboratory plan- 
ned by the Modern Language Association 
under contract with the U. S. Office of 
Education and held in New York on 27-28 
Nov. and 18-19 Dec. 1960. The partici- 
pants: Jeannette Atkins, Dora Bashour, 
Genevieve Blew, Remunda Cadoux, Pierre 
Capretz, Vincenzo Cioffari, Guillermo del 
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5. DON’T accept inferior sound; it 
should be free of extraneous noise, and as 
natural and full-ranged as a live voice. 

6. DON’T 
Any 


Murphy's Law of 
ing that can go wrong 


7. DON’T overlook the alternative of 
electronic equipment in each foreign-lang- 
uage classroom instead of a single lab. 

. DON’T forget to budget for tapes, 
discs, and other expendable equipment. 

9. DON’T expect all your equipment to 
function all the time; ide 10% to 20% 
spare parts or use only 80% to 90% of 
capacity. 

10. DON’T impose the lab program on 
unwilling or unprepared foreign-language 
teachers; start with one —s course 
taught by an enthusiast, make it a success, 
then add other courses one at a time. 

11. DON’T expect the foreign-langu 
teacher to teach and operate the lab at the 
same time; hire a technician to assist him. 

12. DON’T expect the lab to reduce the 
teacher's work; it will increase it; redistri- 
bute it, reorient it, and make it more 
effective. 


Olmo, Frederick D. Eddy, Mary Finoc- 
chiaro, Evangeline Galas, ald Hamlin, 
Elaine Hardie, C. Cleland Harris, Alfred 
S. Hayes, Elton Hocking, Joseph Hutchin- 
son, Robert Iglehart, Emile Jalbert, Sylvia 
Levy, William N. Locke, Sarah Lorge, A. 
T. MacAllister, Gustave Mathieu, F. Rand 
Morton, Anna I. Nolfi, Earle S. Randall, A. 
K. Shields, William J. Smither, Edward 
M. Stack, Donald D. Walsh. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEACHING IN COLLEGE: 


A SET OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


The following recommendations resulted 
from a two-day conference in New York, 
14-15 January 1961, held by the Modern 
Language Association in partial fulfillment 
a with the United 
ice ucation, Department ealth, 
Education, and Welfare. 


The Use of the Foreign Language in the 
Classroom 

The First Year. We urge that students 
use only the foreign language in class, 
and that the instructor use English only in 
certain types of pattern drills, and in cases 
nal English word for 


where an occasio: 
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clarification will be more economical and 
time-saving than a long paraphrase in the 
foreign language. 

The Second Year. An FL department 
should provide serious training in all four 
skills Chearing, speaking, reading, writing) 
at every level. However, in the present 
transitional period between traditional and 
audiolingual courses and until four-skill 
texts are prepared for the second year, it 
is inevitable that with traditionally pre- 

red students concepts may upon occasion 
be more profitably in English. 


In literature courses in which the stu- 
dents come from a heterogeneous back- 
ground of foreign language training, the 
instructor will need to proceed with cau- 
tion and to devise very simple questions 
about plot, character, motivation, and so 
on. If necessary, he can even supply the 
answers at first. But if the instructor 
vides the students with eh 
greet and uses texts published abroad 


or native speakers of the foreign lang- 
uage, it is quite possible to get the stu- 
dents to prepare assignments in the foreign 


language and, eventually, to carry on in 
the foreign language unselfconsciously. 


The FL Major 


The student should be thoroughly 
grounded in the four skills and examina- 
tions should be designed to test proficiency 
in all of them. He should have an oppor- 
tunity to use these skills constantly in the 
advanced courses in the major. He should 
study the foreign literature, broadly inter- 
preted; and he should also work in the 
foreign culture and civilization, embracing 
the wider viewpoints of geography, history, 
politics, social organization, and religion. 
This instruction should be conducted sub- 
stantially in the foreign language, provid- 
ing the student with practice in oral and 
writing fluency. The program should in- 
clude an introductory study of the phonol- 
ogy and structure of the language. From 
the start, the program should be carefully 
integrated within itself and also with study 
of such cognate fields as English literature. 
history, political science, philosophy, and 
the arts. Such a program, covering the four 
undergraduate years, should include from 
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24 to 36 hours or more of courses beyond 
the second college year, or equivalent pro- 
ficiency and knowledge. 


Qualifications of the College Teacher of 
Foreign Languages 

The college teacher of foreign lang- 
uages, when he begins his career, should 
possess the following qualifications: 

1) near-native proficiency in the four 
language skills; 

2) knowledge of the literature and 
other aspects of the foreign culture 
and civilization, attained in part by 
residence in the foreign me 

3) knowledge of linguistics, particularly 
in its application to the language he 
will teach; 

4) information on teaching methods 
and materials; 

5) the experience of having taught the 
the foreign language and literature 
under close supervision and guid- 
ance. 


The Problem of Time 


Basic to FL course and curriculum im- 
provements is continued consideration of 
the disparity between the time necessary 
for mastery of the four basic skills and the 
time ordinarily allotted to it. It is of interest 
to note that specialized schools such as the 
Foreign Service Institute and the Army 
Language School consider as minimum a 
proximately four times the time nv 
available within a two-semester frame- 
work. But increases in allotted time are 
now limited by the problems of obtaining 
matching instructional manpower in the 
face of increasing enrollments, and such 
increases in allotted time, of themselves, 
do not always guarantee a higher level of 
achievement. 

Experimentation is being conducted 
under a number of auspices which may 
provide new solutions adaptable to current 
yoo These experiments involve care- 
ul step-by-step programming of the basic 
skills, with learning activities carried on 
at least in part through the use of electro- 
mechanical devices. It may well be pos- 
sible that the results of such experimenta- 
tion can help to cope with the increasingly 
heterogeneous levels of competence, deriv- 
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ing both from different learning rates and 
diverse training, by suggesting ways in 
which the students can progress at his own 
rate. Further, the results of such experi- 
mentation may point the way to combina- 
tions of instructional practices which could 
yield mastery of the basic skills in less 
time than that regarded as essential by the 
specialized schools. In any case, we recom- 
mend that such experimentation be en- 
couraged, and the results given earnest and 
critical consideration. 
Study Abroad 

A year’s study in a foreign country can 
both broaden and deepen the education of 
an American student. Whether this period 
should be the Junior Year or a post-grad- 
uate year will depend upon the student’s 
background, language preparation, pur- 
poses, and field of specialization. Only the 
most serious students should undertake 
such a program of study, especially in view 
of the overcrowded conditions prevailing 
in the universities of most countries today. 


FL Degree Requirement 


Students are now inning to enter 
college with longer and better preparation 
in modern FLs. Colleges may therefore, 
normally without increasing the time de- 
voted to language study in college, restate 
their degree requirements in a way that is 
more consonant with the aims of a liberal 
education. 


Such a requirement should include (1) 
a proficiency in the four language skills 
equivalent to the achievement of a student 
at the end of the first two years (or four 
semesters) in college, and (2) a year of 
study in a foreign literature on a third-year 
college level. 
Participants 

Theodore Andersson, Univ. of Texas; 
Nelson Brooks, Classroom Testing Project, 
2 West 20th St., N.Y.; Stephen A. Free- 
man, Middlebury College; A. Bruce Gaar- 
der, U.S. Office of Education; Stowell C. 
Goding, Univ. of Massachusetts; C. R. 
Goedsche, Northwestern Univ.; Julian E. 
Harris, Univ. of Wisconsin; Alfred S. 
Hayes, FL Consultant, Takoma Park, Md.; 
Robert G. Mead, Jr., Univ. of Connecti- 
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cut; Klaus A. Mueller, Midwest College 
Association, Beloit College; Helen M. 
Mustard, Columbia Univ.; Howard Lee 
Nostrand, Univ. of Washington; Law- 
rence Poston, U.S. Office of Education; 
Norman P. Sacks, Oberlin College; Jack 
M. Stein, Harvard Univ.; Donald D. 
Walsh, Chairman. 


Needs.—“The widening use of English 
in many parts of the world and the suc 
ul experiences of some Americans who 
live and work in other countries without 
knowing local languages, cannot blind us 
to the crucial inadequacy of overall Ameri- 
can competence in foreign languages. For- 
tunately, recognition is growing that the 
teaching of foreign languages needs to be 
further extended and made more effective. 
Added efforts are needed, both in the 
‘standard’ languages and the others that 
seemed exotic in the past and have now 
become important. Research in linguistics 
in relation to languages also should be in- 
tensified. The serious shortages of teach- 
ing materials and of scholars and teachers 
of foreign languages need to be overcome. 
There should also be a more adequate 
American response to the growing world 
demand for training in English as a second 
language.” This statement is from The 
University and World Affairs, published 
in December 1960 by The Committee on 
the University and World Affairs of The 
Ford Foundation. 

Certification examination.—On 6 
Jan. 1961, Pennsylvania gave examinations 
to foreign born applicants to teach in the 
public schools of the state. The examina- 
tion consisted of a written test on pro- 
fessional preparation and oral and written 
tests to determine FL competence. Names 
and addresses of teachers who thus qualify 
by examination will be made available to 
schools, colleges, and universities. Begin- 
ning in 1963 all new language teachers 
must pass written and oral examinations 
in their language before being certified. 

Language Institute Program in 1960.— 
A bulletin from Kenneth W. Mildenber- 
ger, Chief of the Language Development 
Section of the USOE, presents the inde- 
pendent evaluation of the NDEA lang- 
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uage institute program for the summer of 
1960. A report was prepared by a group 
of twelve evaluators, experts in forei 
language teaching, under the general di- 
rection of Stephen Freeman, Vice Presi- 
dent of Middlebury College and Director 
of its language schools. From the eighteen 
page report, which is well worth reading 
in full, we quote one paragraph. “The 
Summer Language Institutes of 1959 had 
been, to a very large degree, pilot projects; 
and the very ideas was a bold experiment. 
The thirty-seven Summer Institutes of 
1960 were a dynamic and positive achieve- 
ment. They gave some two thousand mod- 
ern language teachers unprecedented ex- 
perience—in professional stimulus, in up- 
grading of language competence, and in 
cultural enrichment. They amplified and 
extended the impact of the 1959 Institutes, 
creating a new spirit in the country about 
the teaching of modern languages. They 
contributed toward meeting the rapidly in- 
creasing demand for better-trained, more 
competent secondary school and grade 
school teachers of modern languages. 
Nearly all these Institutes were successful, 
many of them outstandingly so; all ren- 
dered a real service. Only a few had grave 
defects. Almost without exception, the 
participants have gone back to their class- 
rooms fired with enthusiasm to do a better 
job, stimulated by watching new proced- 
ures in action, more fluent and more cor- 
rect in their oral use of the foreign lang- 
uage, and with a very peat bag- 
gage of professional information, instruc- 
tional materials, and even prepared exer- 
cises and — recordings.” 
NDEA’s First Two Years.—By the fall 
of 1960 the Language Development Pro- 
m, Title VI, with an appropriation of 
fteen and a half million dollars, had ar- 
ranged for the conduct of 58 Institutes for 
3169 elementary and secondary school 
language teachers, invested two million 
dollars (matched another two million 
in institutional funds) in the expansion of 
facilities and addition of faculty at lang- 
uage and area centers, awarded 643 fel. 
lowships for graduate study in the uncom- 
monly taught languages, and negotiated 
115 language research and studies pro- 
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jects costing $8,400,000. It is estimated 
that double the number of teachers (from 
2,050 to 4,125) will attend the 1961 For- 
eign Language Institutes. 

NDEA 1962 Language Institutes.—Di- 
rectors for preparing proposals for the In- 
stitutes will be wow to college and uni- 
versity presidents sometime in May 1961. 
If you are interested in submitting a pro- 
posal for an Institute you should get in 
touch with your president. Director of the 
Language Institute Unit in the Language 
Development Section of the Office of Ed- 
ucation is Dr. Lawrence weg on 
leave of absence from the Univ. of Okla- 
homa. 

“The New Media in Language Teach- 
ing; a Status Study.”—This article by Fran- 
ces B. Creore, which appeared in the No- 
vember 1960 issue of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion, is an excellent summary of recent re- 
search in the field and projects now under- 
way. To obtain copies, send 35 cents in 
ou for each to the NEA Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction, 1201 16th Street 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

International Understanding.—An Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch dated 9 Nov. from 
Stuttgart says: “All U.S. soldiers in West 
Germany will have to take German lang- 
uage lessons beginning Jan. 1. The Army 
hopes the program will strengthen Ger- 
man-American relations.” 

New Vice-President for the NFMLTA. 
—The National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers Associations at the 
meeting of its Executive Council in De- 
cember 1960 in Philadelphia elected as 
vice-president and as president-elect for 
1962 Graydon S. DeLand, delegate to the 
Federation from the AATSP, and Profes- 
sor of Modern Languages at Florida State 
University. Professor DeLand was secre- 
tary of the AATSP from 1941 through 
1950 and was its president in 1954. 

Charles E. Merrill, Trust Fellowship.— 
The Charles E. Merrill Trust of New York 
is providing $25,000 annually for three 
years to enable high school teachers of 
French, German, Italian, and Spanish to 
travel and study for a year abroad. Each 
fellowship will carry a stipend of $7,500. 
For 1961-62, three teachers of French will 
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be chosen. For 1962-63, three teachers of 
German or Italian, and for 1963-64, three 
teachers of Spanish. The appropriate 
AATs will each nominate eight or ten 
candidates and each nominee will 

a plan of study for a year abroad. The Enal 
choice of three fellows will be made by a 
joint committee representing the MLA and 
the American Council of ed Socie- 
ties. Nominees must be high school teach- 
ers under 40 years of age. 

1961 National Defense Language Insti- 
tutes.-The 55 Institutes to be conducted 
in the summer of 1961 (with a few more 
to be announced ont age will en- 
roll the following number of secondary 
school teachers: 1,105 French, 228 Ger- 
man, 196 Russian, 1,029 Spanish, 24 Ital- 
ian, and 40 Modern Hebrew, for a total 
of 2,622. Elementary school teachers as 
follows: 188 French, 41 German, 209 
Spanish, for the total of 438. Institutes for 
1961-62 will enrol] 23 French, 20 Spanish, 
30 Russian, and 24 German secondary 
school teachers and 10 Spanish elementary 
‘Official Among the official 

olicy.—Among the no- 
tices from the Pennsylvania State Council 
of Education and Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction which appeared in Janua 
1961 is the following: “POLICY FOR 
LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION. Place of 
Modern Foreign Languages in School Pro- 
ern foreign languages in the kindergarten 
or in the first grade. Since 1958 the De- 
t has recommended that whenever 
districts have adequate finances and have 
available teachers of ability, modern for- 
eign language should be introduced to stu- 
dents in the third grade. In such instances, 
there should be a continuous m 
through the grades and through at least 
four years of high school. Furthermore, 
where mastery has been obtained, one or 
two hours of instruction per week in the 
last two years should be offered to rein- 
force this mastery. Since 1959 it has been 
recommended that modern foreign lang- 
uages should be introduced not later than 
in the seventh grade and that a sequence 
of not less than four years be available. 
In fact, a five-year sequence is recom- 
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mended for most students who have not 
attained mastery in speaking and writing 
a language in four years. As indicated 
fore, one or two periods a week should be 
scheduled for students in grades 11 .and 
12 to reinforce the mastery previously at- 
tained. Latin may be studied as a secon 
a in the tenth grade. This - 
tice will provide a sequence of two or 

years of study in line with college recom- 
mendations. 


New Emphasis in Modern te 


Languages.—The understanding and 
ing phase of modern foreign languages is in- 
troduced and emphasized prior to the read- 


ing and writing phase. Since most teach- 
ers have not attained examplary pronun- 
ciation, records and tapes are used for in- 
troducing as well as for mastering the 
spoken language. Where teachers are na- 
tive speakers, records and tapes are not so 
essential for the introduction of the ma- 
terial but they are useful for class drill and 
individual study. Since 1958 the 

ment has recommended the use of lang- 
uage laboratories and has led other states 
in the number of installations. The De- 
partment feels that the language labora- 
tory compensates for the deficiencies of 
most teachers who were not trained in 
oral techniques. 


“Language rag as a Teaching 
Machine Installation.— language lab- 


oratory, when equipped with a recorder in 
can be for individual 
ill and permits the student to progress 
at his own rate. Some schools have secured 
tapes for a — language which the 
teacher is not qualified to teach. This per- 
mits one or more students to study the 
language under the supervision of a mod- 
ern foreign language teacher. In such cases 
the laboratory is being used as a teaching 
machine. It is not necessary to have a re- 
corder in each booth unless it is antici- 
ted that all booths will be used by stu- 
ents individually. In one high school a 
Spanish teacher supervises individual in- 
struction by tapes of some pupils who are 
studying Russian, some who are studying 
, and some who are studying 
French. 
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“Use of Playback in Drill Exercises.— 
Psychologists are not agreed on the merit 
of a slaieak in language instruction. Un- 
til research is conclusive, language labor- 
atories should have either recorders at all 
stations or provisions for later installations. 
As indicated before, in the laboratory that 
is to be used as a teaching machine by the 
individual students, recorders must be 
available. When foreign language labora- 
tories are used by students of speech, his- 
tory, literature, and other areas, these lab- 
oratories are employed as teaching ma- 
chines in which case recorders must be 
available. The first language laboratory to 
be installed in a sel should be located 
near the library and thus be available to 
students at any various times. On the col- 
lege level installations should have a re- 
corder in each booth unless there are at 
least 40 listening posts available to stu- 
dents in the library or elsewhere.” We 
copy this in full, thinking it may be of 
interest to foreign language specialists in 
other State Departments of Education. 


First Aid 
by Stafford H. Thomas and Arthur Kark- 
lins as a seminar project at the University 
of Washington NDEA Institute in the 
summer of 1960, this twenty-page mimeo- 
graphed booklet has many diagrams and 
seems an admirable resource in time of 
need. It can be obtained for 35c from 
the Dept. of Romance Languages, Univ. 
of Washington. 


Degree Requirement Doubled.—At the 
State University of Iowa the foreign lang- 
uage degree requirement has been upped 
from two semesters to four semesters, ef- 


fective for students entering the univer- 
sity in September 1961. Notice of this 


Tape Recorders.—Prepared 


change is being sent to all high school 
superintendents and principals in Iowa, 
with the hope that they will urge students 
to begin the study of foreign languages 
in high school and that the high schools 
will increase their offerings to four years 
of foreign language study. 

MAT in Virginia—The Univ. of Vir- 
inia is beginning a Master of Arts in 

eaching program that will include gradu- 
ate courses in the student’s academic major, 
professional courses leading to teacher 
certification, and teaching experience un- 
der professional guidance. The program 
is open to recent graduates of liberal arts 
colleges who wish to prepare themselves 
for secondary school teaching or to sec- 
ondary-school teachers holding the colle- 
giate certificate who wish to obtain a colle- 
giate professional or post-graduate profes- 
sional certificate. The program may be 
taken in the summer or the academic year 
or in a combination of the two. For ap- 
plication forms and further information, 
write to Dean Ralph W. Cherry, School 
of Education, Univ. of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville. Completed application forms 
for the 1961 summer session must be re- 
ceived by April 15. A limited number of 
scholarships are available. 


|Socorro!l—One of the American ladies 
aboard the kidnapped Santa Maria said, 
upon landing in Brazil, “The worst part 
of it was waiting for something to happen 
and not knowing what would happen. 
There would sometimes be loud-speaker 
announcements in Portuguese or Spanish 
and then we Americans would race around 
asking each other, ‘What did he say? 
What did he mean?’ ” 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Conducted by the Eprror 


The Study of Portuguese.—Althou 
Portuguese has been declared one of the 
critical languages under the National De- 
fense Education Act, there are relatively 
few courses offered in the language in our 
high schools and colleges. 

ispania would like to call attention to 
the Portuguese and Brazilian language 
and area centers, New York Univ. and 
the Univ. of Wisconsin, established under 
the NDEA. Both programs began in 1959. 
NYU conducts a ew 3 Year in Brazil 
(this year in Sao Paulo) and Wisconsin 
is planning a Summer School in Porto 
Alegre. Programs in Portuguese and Luso- 
Brazilian area studies are also offered at 
the state universities of Arizona, Califor- 
nia, Indiana, New Mexico, North Caro- 
lina, and Pennsylvania; at the Universities 
of Pennsylvania, Princeton, South Caro- 
lina, Stanford, Syracuse, Texas, Tulane, 
Vanderbilt, Yale, Harvard and the Hart- 
ford Seminary Foundation. There are a 
few others. 

Students are not sufficiently aware of 
the fact that scholarships are available at 
some of the above institutes. There are 
also grants for the Junior Year and Sum- 
mer School in Brazil, as well as the 
NDEA fellowships for graduate study. 


Spanish in El Paso.—The following ap- 
peared Jan. 1, 1961 on the editorial page 
of the El Paso (Texas) Times in 
column “Everyday Events,” conducted by 
the editor, Mr. W. J. Hooten. It is an in- 
dication of the — use of Spanish 
in that border city, of the hostility to this 
situation on the part of some people, and 
of the positive attitude of Mr. Hooten in 
regard to the teaching of Spanish. For 
many years he has been advocating, in 
editorials and otherwise, a more extensive 
Spanish am, not only in the El Paso 
pt but also throughout the country. 


one other Spanish-speaking 
janitors passing down the halls spoke Spanish 


person on it. The 


to each other. The court bailiffs rarely spoke 
English unless addressing an American sic) 

it did not matter that only English-speak- 
ing people were in their esare with the ex- 


ception of the one other Spanish speaking per- 
son to whom they were ing—they ign 
our presence entirely and spoke Spanish. 
employes in other offices down the halls 


speaking Spanish, the clerks in the various of- 
fices I looked in and went in were speaking 
Spanish among themselves. This being the 

nited States and the County Courthouse being 
a ere agency, it seems to me that Eng- 
lish should be the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. True, we truly know that there are many 
citizens who do not speak enough English to 
converse and they, of course, need interpreta- 
tion, but in my opinion there should be a rule 
that as long as employees are American citizens, 
working in an American courthouse, that Eng- 
lish should be insisted on. As one visitor to the 
courthouse stated, signs should be placed in the 
offices saying English also spoken. Can you do 
anything to correct this situation?” 

My answer to that is I have been doing all 
I could for many years to make all El , Sond 
high school graduates bilingual. As matters stand 
now, our high school graduates of Mexican de- 
scent have an advantage over graduates of Anglo 
descent because the first mentioned are bilingual 
while the latter are not. Every one of those em- 
weds in the court house who were speaking 

panish to each other speak English as well as 
I do. Whether they should be required to speak 
English while on the job is a matter for discus- 
sion. I don’t know the answer. But I do wish 
I could speak Spanish fluently.” 


New Mexico State Univ. Cart A. Tyre 


“New Criticism.”—It is noteworthy and 
encouraging that recent studies of, His- 
panic fiction reflect a growing interest in 
the critical techniques and patterns of 
“New Criticism.” Nonetheless, one would 
hope that it will not be necessary to re- 
peat the mistakes of the originators of this 
approach. The pitfalls of the technique 
are excellently outlined in Maurice 
Beebe’s “Modern Fiction Newsletter,” 
Modern Fiction Studies (Winter, 1960- 
61), pp. 365-367. “Much of the growing 
dissatisfaction with the ‘new critical’ ap- 
proach to fiction, as Philip Rahv pointed 
out in his influential Kenyon Review 
(Spring 1956) article on ‘Fiction and the 
Criticism of Fiction,’ seems to derive from 
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(A reader of this column left this on my desk: 
“I had occasion to be in the New Court House 
Building recently during a trial and was appalled 
by the amount of Spanish the 
courthouse employees. Several of the jurors serv- 
ing in the courts also noticed and commented 
on the same thing. When we first entered and 
took the elevator to the fourth floor, the eleva- 
. tor operator spoke Spanish as long as there was 
|| 
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an awareness that methods carried over 
from the study of poetry are incapable of 
accounting for the greatest novels. Dur- 
ing the 1950's the sameness of new critical 
readings of fiction became more and more 
apparent. For all the insistence on the 
autonomy of the individual work, it 
seemed uncanny that critics should suc- 
ceed so easily in finding the same things 
in story after story, novel after novel. The 
assumed objectivity of these studies be- 
came more and more suspect, and it 
should not have surprised us to discover 
that the most extremist of the new critics 
were really impressionists capable of cre- 
ating imaginatively, sometimes almost po- 
etically, new works under the guise of ex- 
plaining old ones. That our new critical 
studies should come to seem both impres- 
sionistic, on the one hand, and remarkably 
alike, on the other, can be explained on 
the grounds that we were taught not only 
to find whatever we were looking for in 
a work of literature, but also to look for 
the same things.” Beebe further points out 
that recent emphasis on myth and arche- 
type suggests, “that the most modern cri- 
ticism of fiction has moved even further in 
the direction of sameness, for a myth or 
an arche is in itself a composite. A 
theory of fiction which stresses myth and 
not only fails to differentiate 
fiction from poetry and drama, but is poor- 
ly equipped to account for differences 
among individual works and novelists. If 
we agree with Lawrence and Wells that 
what a work of fiction shares with other 
stories is less important than what makes 
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it unique, we must look elsewhere for an 
adequate basis of fictional theory.” 


Univ. of Oregon Nep Davison 


“The Puerto Rican Study.”—This is a 
research report released by New York 
City’s Board of Education, which sum- 
marizes the steps taken by the public 
schools of the city to adapt Poa 9 and 
ish-speaking pupils. The study was spon- 
sored by A Board of Education of the 
City of New York under a grant-in-aid 
from the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education. The introduction tells how the 
Study originated, its sponsorship, objec- 
tives, relationships to the total a TO- 
gram, and to the nature and scope of its 
operations. Part I presents the Study’s con- 
tribution to the development of methods 
and materials for teaching English as a 
second language. Part if digests some 
studies of Puerto Rican pupils in New 
York City schools, and their problems in 
achieving a satisfac educational-social- 
cultural adjustment. Part III brings to- 
gether conclusions of the Study with re- 

to the major issues that are basic to 

e of and long-ran 
programs. ies report are avail- 
able in all New York schools, coll 
and university libraries, and in all Dis. 
trict Curriculum Centers. The rt may 
also be purchased by sending a check for 
$1.50 (payable to Auditor, Board of Ed- 
ucation) to Publications Sales Office, Board 
of Education, 110 Livingston Street, Brook- 
lyn 1, N. Y. 
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Mexican books in 1960.—Mexico’s liter- 
ary production, whose vitality over the 
last } ame or so has been surprising, con- 
tinued at a high level in both quantity and 
keg during the past year. It is estimated 

at perhaps as many as 2000 titles were 
printed, and most publishers stated that 
they were looking toward the future with 
a confident optimism. This is not intended 
to belittle the problems facing Mexico's 
writers, publishers, and readers, for these 
are varied and serious, as they are in most 
of the Hispanic world, but it is impossible 
for an observer not to be impressed by the 
progress authors and publishing houses 
show year after year. In early January the 
literary supplements of Mexico City’s 
leading newspapers, as well as certain 
magazines, published their customary 
“balances literarios” of 1960, a year 
dominated by the 50th anniversary of the 
Revolution. Allowing for prejudice, omis- 
sion and panegyric resulting from the rival 
coteries and groupings which characterize 
the Mexican literary world, one still 
senses a general feeling that the year was 
a good one. 

ere is not space here to mention 
every notable work in each genre nor to 
name their authors, but as we go to press 
copies of a number of interesting books 
which deserve notice have just reached us. 

Among the most recent of the Fondo 
de Cultura Econémica’s 113 titles Cand 
645 thousand copies) for the year are the 
economist Jestis Silva Herzog’s two best- 
selling paperback volumes. Breve historia 
de la revolucién mexicana (Coleccién Po- 
pular No. 17) and the huge 620 pp. México, 
50 afios de Revolucidn. I, La economia, a 
collection of articles which seek to evalu- 
ate the effect of the 1910 Revolution upon 
the nation’s social and economic structure. 
Also bearing the Fondo’s imprint are 
Roberto Garcia Morillo’s Carlos Chévez. 
Vida y obra (Cloth. 242 pp), the first bi- 


department in proper style) to ‘essor 
R.G. Mead, }., Univ. of Connecticut, Storrs. 


ography of Mexico's best-known composer 
and conductor and a study of his chief 
works, and Octavio Paz’s Libertad bajo 
palabra (Cloth. 318 pp.), the collected 
verse (1935-58) of Mexico’s foremost con- 
temporary t. Recent titles in the 
Fondo’s excellent “Letras Mexicanas” series 
CNos. 62, 63, 64) include La espiga 
amotinada (Cloth. 240 pp.), a collection 
of poems by five young writers; Agustin 
Yafiez’s La tierra prédiga (Cloth. 320 pp.), 
the latest novel of the country’s top novel- 
ist and reputedly his best to date; and Ed- 
uardo Villasefior’s Los recuerdos y los dias 
(Cloth. 124 pp.), contemplation and recol- 
lection in verse by a well-known economist 
possessed of literary talent. 

Another best-selling history of the Rev- 
olution is Alfonso Taracena’s La verdadera 
Revolucién Mexicana (Editorial Jus), 
which will consist of several volumes 
when complete, and the late José Man- 
cisidor’s history of the Revolution, a Marx- 
ist interpretation which was reprinted 
(Costa-Amic). 

The Instituto Nacional de Bellas Artes 
also issued a book on the same theme: La 
Revolucién y las Letras, by Edmundo 
Valadés and Luis Leal (Paper. 134 pp.), 
as well as its customary anthologies of 
poetry and short stories: Amuario de la 
poesia mexicana, 1959 (Paper. 122 pp.), 
Anuario del cuento mexicano, 1959 (Paper 
250 pp.). 

Pedro Frank de Andrea’s Studium en- 
— well-known to Hispania readers, 
published several titles of interest to His- 

ists in late 1960 and early 1961. The 

“Coleccién Studium” was enriched by Hugo 
Rodriguez-Alcala’s Ensayos de Norte a Sur 
(No. 27. Paper. 216 pp.), a wide-rangi 
collection articles on literature 
(especially Korn and Ferrater 

ora) with a prologue by Francisco Ro- 
mero; by Homero Castillo and Raul Silva 
Castro’s Historia bibliografica de la novela 
chilena (No. 28. Paper. 216 pp.), a val- 
uable research tool; and by Frederick S. 
Stimson’s Origenes del hispanismo nor- 
teamericano (No. 29. Paper. 136 pp.), a 
pioneering effort which brings together 
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Conducted by the Eprron 
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Prof. Stimson’s previous publications in the 
field, the bulk of which appeared original- 
ly in this journal. The “Los Presentes” 
series saw the addition of Nos. 79 and 80, 
two novels, Pesca Brava (Paper. 288 pp.) 
by Héctor Rail Almanza, and La Chilena 
(Paper, 216 pp.) by Martin Alberto Noel. 

e latter is an introspective story of life 
in northern Argentina, and the a 
realistic story of the fishing industry in 
the Gulf with anti-U.S. implications. Sev- 
eral of these titles will be noted at greater 
length in a later issue. All are available 
from Apdo. 20979, Adm. 32, México 1, 
D. F. 

And, finally, another important event 
was the VIII Feria del Libro (Nov. 20- 
Dec. 15) which attracted a half-million 
visitors despite its rather inconvenient lo- 
cation. A walk through its many stalls 
and displays ildénad strongly the im- 

ression that popular interest in books in 

Nexico was never greater, and _particu- 
larly in writing which dealt with national 
themes and contemporary problems of the 
hemisphere and the world. 


R. G. M. 


Our image in Latin America.—Professors 
Frank Tannenbaum (Columbia) and Rex 
Hopper (Brooklyn College) in their letters 
of Feb. 5 and 17, 1961, to the New York 
Times raised an interesting and important 
issue: the opinions and attitudes of I Latin 
American intellectuals toward the United 
States. Prof. Tannenbaum feels that there 
is much “suspicion and distrust as well as 
misapprehension” of us, while Prof. Hop- 
per states that he finds educated Latin 
Americans very “open and . . . receptive to 
the interchange of ideas” with our country. 

It is of course misleading to speak of 
“Latin American intellectuals” as a group 
and patently dangerous to reach conclu- 
sions as to their opinions of the United 
States on the basis of individual experience, 
no matter how long and wide it may be. 
Nor is it possible to conduct a public 
opinion poll on this question. 

Drs. Tannenbaum and Hopper are well 
aware of the above dangers, I am sure, and 
intend their statements to be personal, 
tentative evaluations of the situation. As 
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such, they are undoubtedly valid despite 
their wide divergence and point up the 
challenge facing the Kennedy administra- 
tion in Latin America. 

My own view, also tentative but based 
upon long residence in several countries 
south of our border and a trip to Mexico 
at the end of 1960 is that Latin American 
opinion of the United States often varies 
according to the generation one is con- 
cerned with. 

Thus the oldest and most conservative 
generation, including professional and busi- 
ness men in their fifties and sixties, has the 
lowest incidence of anti-American feeling. 
This generation also has the highest num- 
ber of men whose economic and financial 
interests would be favored by good re- 
lations with U.S. firms in their countries. 

The middle generation, aged from 


thirty-five to the late forties, would have a 
somewhat higher incidence of anti-Ameri- 
can feeling but would still remember nos- 
talgically the era of Roosevelt’s Good 
Neighbor Policy and perhaps hope for its 
revival under Kennedy. 

The youngest and largest generation, 


composed of those between twenty and 
thirty-five is probably the most nationalistic, 
mir a and critical of the United 
States. For a variety of reasons we appear 
to them to be past our prime and faltering 
in our leatieaie. This generation is the 
most fertile ground for revolutionary ide- 
ology and ied solutions. It will also be- 
come an increasingly powerful group with- 
in a few short years and continued wide- 
spread anti-U.S. sentiment within it could 
easily presage disaster for us in Latin 
America. 


R.G.M. 


Mexican Literature in the U.S.—It is a 
constant complaint among Hispanoameri- 
canists that the literature of the southern 
Americas should be so little known in our 
own country. Of that minute portion of the 
literature which does appear in English 
translation, probably Mexican writing is 
best represented in the U.S. 1960 saw the 
publication of three Mexican novels here: 
Carlos Fuentes’ Where the Air is Clear 
(New York: Ivan Obolensky); Rosario 
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Castellanos’ The Nine Guardians (New 
York: Vanguard); and Luis Spota’s The 
Enemy Blood (New York: Doubleday). I 
cannot recall a previous year in which 
three novels of any Latin American coun- 
try were made available to our book buy- 
ing public, and the event is certainly aus- 
picious. Mexican literary circles were 
nae ny by the favorable reception of these 

ks in our country, and Mexican news- 
papers devoted entire pages to reproducing 
numerous U.S. reviews of the Fuentes 
novel. 

It is indeed encouraging to see three of 
Mexico's best recent of fiction be- 
come available to American readers in the 
same year. Perhaps our publishers, tra- 
ditionally reluctant to risk translations of 
Latin American books, will be heartened 
by their success and issue more English 
versions of notable works from south of 
the border. One hopes so. 

At the same time, however, it is only 
fair to point out that the misleading and 

atronizing blurb on the dustjacket of 
eased book (born of sheer ignorance, 
we devoutly hope) does nothing to inform 
the innocent U.S. reader and could easily 
furnish fuel for anti-American propaganda 
in Latin America. The blurb reads in part: 
“It is rare that a big novel equal to the de- 
mands of readers in the United States 
comes to us from Mexico. It is even more 
rare for a novelist of the first rank to 
emerge from that country. . .” 


R.G.M. 


A Service to Hispanoamericanists—The 
Pan American Union and the New York 
Public Library have made an agreement 
with G. K. ‘Hall and Company, Boston 
publishers, under which a quarterly Index 
to Current Latin American Periodicals in 
the fields of the humanities and the social 
sciences will be compiled and published. 

Libraries and specialists in Latin Ameri- 
can affairs have long felt the need for such 
a publication, which would be a counter- 

rt to the Reader's Guide to Periodical 
Tnenaite printed in the United States. 
The New York Public Library and the 
PAU will do the indexing, starting with a 
basic list of some three hundred periodical 
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publications, and the Hall Company will 
print and distribute it. Subject headings 
will be in Spanish with cross references to 
an English list. Anyone desiring to sub- 
scribe should write to that company, at 97 
Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. The price will 
be $17.50 a year for delivery in the United 
States and $20 a year for mailing abroad. 


R.G.M. 


Formation of Iberian Council—An- 
nouncement of the formation of an 
“Iberian Council” was made on March 15 
by Ibérica, the magazine dedicated to “A 

ree Spain.” 

According to the announcement. “The 
Iberian Council will endeavor to promote 
the concept, as expressed heretofore in 
Ibérica, of an authentically free and demo- 
cratic Spain, and to implement the wishes, 
as expressed by President Kennedy, that 
“the ties of friendship and understanding 
between the Spanish and American peoples 
be strengthened in the future.” 

The Council is composed of distinguish- 
ed Americans and Spanish residents in this 
country who are concerned about future 
U.S. relations with Spain. It includes 
many Hispanists and persons who have be- 
come familiar with Spanish affairs through 
first hand contact. 

The Council has taken as its first task a 
study of the problems involved in Spanish- 
American 

A list of members, with brief biographic- 
al notes, for purposes of identification only, 
follows: 


CHAIRMEN: 

Norman THOMAS 

Former Socialist candidate for the Presi- 
dency 

SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 

Spanish scholar and historian, Minister of 
Education and Ambassador to Washing- 
ton and Paris under Spanish Republic 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 

Rocer BALpwin 

Chairman, International League for the 
Rights of Man 


Loutse Crane 
Publisher of Ibérica 
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EBensTEIN 

Professor of Politics, Center of Internation- 
al Studies, Princeton University. Author 
of works on political philosophy. 

Frances R. Grant 

Secretary-General, Inter-American Associ- 
ation for Democracy and Freedom. 
Vicroria Kent 

Editor of Ibérica, former member of Cortes 
and Under-Secretary of Justice in Spanish 
Republic 

Artuur Wurraker 

Professor of Latin American History, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Author of works 
on Latin America and Spain, including re- 
cently published Spain and Defense of the 
West 


MEMBERS: 

Vicrorn ALBA 

Journalist, author of works on economic 
and political subjects 

CarMEN ALDECOA 

Professor of Spanish Literature, New York 
University 

Rosert J. ALEXANDER 

Professor of Economics, Rutgers Univer- 
sity. Author of works on economic and po- 
litical subjects 

Patricia Bowers 

Daughter of late Claude Bowers, U.S. Am- 
bassador to Spain 

Van Wyck Brooks 

Author of works on literary themes 
Americo Castro 

Professor emeritus of History at Princeton 
University. Author of works on Spanish 
History and Literature 

Giovanni CosTiGAN 

Professor of History, University of Wash- 
ington 

José Cuatrrecasas 

Scientific Research Associate, Smithsonian 
Institute 

Giver Los Rios 

Lecturer in Spanish at Columbia Univer- 
sity (Widow of Fernando de los Rios, Am- 
bassador to the United States under the 
Spanish Republic) 

ANGEL pet Rio 

Professor of Spanish, Columbia University. 
Director of the Hispanic Institute 

Invinc 
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Writer, formerly chief Editorial Writer, 
Saint Louis Post-Dispatch 

LawreENCE FeRNSWORTH 

Journalist, author of works on Spain 
Francisco Garcia Lorca 

Professor of Spanish Literature, Columbia 
University 

Manrrep GEorcE 

Editor of Aufbau 

Eprra HetMan 

Professor of Spanish at Simmons College. 

Author of works on Hispanic subjects 
Ronatp Hitton 

Professor of Romanic Languages, Stan- 

ford University. Editor of Hispanic-Ameri- 

can Report 

Epwin Honic 

Professor of English, Brown vets: 

Author of works on Spanish literary su 

jects 

Kazin 

Critic and author of works on literary- 
hilosophical themes 

N. Kicparrick 

Professor emeritus, Teachers College, Co- 

lumbia University. Author of works on 

history of education . 

Dwicut MacDona.p 

Writer on literary and political themes 

Nancy MacDonaLp 

ema Secretary, Spanish Refugee Aid, 
nc. 

Joun A. MacKay 

President emeritus, Princeton Theological 

Seminary. Author of works on religion and 

philosophy 

Francis E. McManon 

Writer and lecturer on Catholic and phil- 

osophic subjects 

Juan MaricHar 

Professor of Spanish History and Litera- 

ture, Harvard University 

Ramon Manrtinez-Lépez 

Professor of Spanish, University of Texas 

Rosert G. Mean, Jr. 

Professor of Spanish, University of Con- 

necticut. Editor of Hispania, journal of 

American Association of Teachers of Span- 

ish and Portuguese 

José Quero Morares 

Formerly Professor of International Law, 

University of Barcelona, Spain 

TomAs Navarro 


ay 
\ 
\ 
\ 
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Professor of Spanish Literature, Smith Col- 
lege. Author of works on Spanish linguis- 
tics 

Vicror ReuTHER 

Administrative Assistant to the President, 
United Automobile Workers of America 
Exsas Rivers 

Professor of Spanish, Dartmouth College 
José Rovira ARMENGOL 

Former diplomat during Spanish Republic 
Ramon SENDER 

Novelist, Professor of Spanish Literature, 
University of New Mexico 

SENIOR 

Sociologist, expert in Latin American af- 
fairs 

Homero Seris 

Former Director, Center of Hispanic Stud- 
ies, University of Syracuse. Vice President, 
Hispanic Society of America 

Frank TANNENBAUM 

Professor of Latin American History, Co- 
lumbia University. Author of works on 
Hispanic subjects 

Inter-American images.—“Al Fondo de 
Cultura Econémica concurren casi todos 
los ‘personajes ilustres’ que visitan la ciudad 
de México. En dias recientes coincidieron 
en su visita el profesor norteamericano 
Robert G. Mead Jr., de la Universidad de 
Connecticut y editor de la excelente revista 
Hispania, y el joven poeta argentino 
Héctor Yanover. la conversacién que 
con ellos sostuvimos, en una transmisién 
por la radio, entresacamos los siguientes 
parrafos. 

—Qué impresién le —Y4nover— 

su primera vista a México? 

—No me siento aqui como un extrafio. 
Aunque son 12 mil los kilémetros que 
separan a México de la Argentina, observo 
una gran similitud en las inquietudes, 
problemas e ideas. Me encuentro rodeado 
de gente que ha leido los mismos libros, 
que expresa los mismos anhelos, que sufre 
los mismos problemas, que tiene una 
idéntica perspectiva futura. Ni siquiera 
extrafio a Frondizi. Es decir, creo que la 
América es un sélo gran pais. 

—Otra pregunta, Ydnover. México, 
dietéticamente, es un pais de cultura 
herbivora. La cultura argentina, en cambio, 
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es eminentemente carnivora. Hablando en 
el franco terreno de las calorias, zen qué 
hechos se traduce tal diferencia polar? 

—La pregunta es dificil. Circunscribo la 
respuesta a los dominios de la literatura. 
E] escritor en la Argentina, entendido en 
un término medio, se expresa mejor que el 
escritor mexicano. Aunque noto que aqui 
se escribe con mas fuego, digdmoslo asi, 
que en mi pais. 

—2Est4 usted de acuerdo, profesor Mead, 
con la contestacién de Y4nover? 

—En general estoy de acuerdo con lo 
dicho por Yénover. Yo sustituiria la palabra 
fuego por la de dinamismo. Pienso que 
México es el pais del dinamismo: observo 
en ustedes el anhelo del progreso, del 
conocimiento, en fin, el af4n por conseguir 
un nivel de vida mds equitativo y elevado. 
Respecto a la literatura, en la Argentina se 
escribe mejor. Tal vez esto se deba a que 
la Argentina es una sucursal de Europa. 
La literatura mexicana, en cambio, posee 
rasgos de cardcter mds acusados: es una 
literatura con rafces. Las rafces de la 
literatura argentina, que existen por 
supuesto, son més dificiles de encontrar. 
En México los escritores carecen 
disciplina; en la Argentina, tal vez, de 
tradicién. 

—Estados Unidos influye poderosa y 
permanentemente en la América latina; a 
la inversa, profesor Mead, :Latinoamérica 
influye, a su vez, en los Estados Unidos? 

—En ciertos aspectos, si. cia- 
damente no siempre en los mejores. Quiero 
decir con esto que, en Norteamérica, la 
imagen que se tiene de la América latina 
esta casi formada en su totalidad por 
elementos tradicionales, folkléricos, que le 
confieren un cardcter negativo. Yo deseo 
que esta imagen, lo mismo que la de mi 
pais —tan deformada igualmente en Ibero- 
américa—, co mejor a lo 
que son en realidad. Que los norteame- 
ricanos comprendan —y comprender es 
conocer— a la América espafiola, y que los 
americanos de sangre latina no se contenten 
con identificar a los Estados Unidos con la 
Coca Cola y los productos manufacturados 
en serie.” [From La Gaceta, Feb. 1961]. 


LP.R. 
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New novel by Asturias. Ya aparecié 
Los ojos de los enterrados (Buenos Aires: 
Losada, 1960) de Miguel Angel Asturias 
que completa la trilogia bananera iniciada 
con Viento fuerte y El papa verde. Escrita 
entre 1952 y 1959, la nueva novela del 
genial autor guatemalteco sufre de una 
falta de unidad que en parte se debe a la 
situacién pa y que en parte se debe 
a la decadencia artistica del novelista. En 
los diez afios que han transcurrido desde 
que se publicé Viento fuerte, Guatemala ha 
presenciado la caida del gobierno 
revolucionario de Arbenz, las fuertes 
represiones de Castillo Armas y las 
extravagancias de Ydigoras Fuentes. Ale- 
jado de la realidad guatemalteca, Asturias 
ya no capta el espiritu del mundo bananero. 
El propdsito principal del libro parece ser 
ligar los planes para una huelga en 
Bananera y Tiquisate con la conspiracién 
para derrocar al General Ubico. Con este 
propésito, el autor establece nexos no sdélo 
con los otros tomos de la trilogia sino tam- 
bién con El Seftor Presidente y Weekend 
en Guatemala. E] resultado es una com- 
binacién desequilibrada de  escenas 


dramaticas de la conspiracién; evocaciones 
débiles de personajes anteriores; y ataques 
gratuitos contra los norteamericanos. El 


amor idealizado entre el protagonista 
Octavio Sansur y la maestra rural Malena 
Tabay tampoco convence bastante para 
constituir el eje de la novela. 

Algunos capitulos todavia revelan el 
gran talento creativo de Asturias. Como en 
sus obras anteriores, hay un gran énfasis 
en los juegos etimolégicos pero en este 
tomo pierden su genialidad, tanto por su 
poca invencién como por su aspecto 
demasiado crudo. En efecto, todo el libro 
sufre de una importancia desmesurada que 
concede Asturias a las funciones fisiolégicas 
del hombre. 

Viento fuerte y El papa verde constituyen 
la historia novelada de la United Fruit 
Company en Guatemala. Los ojos de los 
enterrados, aunque es el tercer tomo de la 
trilogia, no afiade nada a esa historia y es 
la novela mds débil del autor. En vez de 
escaparse de este camino que lo ha llevado 
a la degeneracién artistica, Miguel Angel 
Asturias ya promete una cuarta novela de 
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este ciclo: El bastardo. Para saber por qué 
Asturias es uno de los escritores mas 
estimados de América, basta leer Leyendas 
de Guatemala, Hombres de maiz, y El 
Seftor Presidente. Viento fuerte y El papa 
verde, a pesar de sus defectos, cuentan 
entre las mejores novelas antimperialistas 
de América. Weekend en Guatemala 
interesa por su versién partidaria pero 
sincera de los acontecimientos de 1954 pero 
Los ojos de los enterrados no tiene gran 
interés, ni literario ni histérico. 


Univ. of Kansas Seymour Menton 


The Bicephalous Eagle, or the Meta- 
morphosis of the Headless Swan.—The na- 
tion has just celebrated National Foreign 
Language Week, which takes its place 
alongside National Hot Dog Week, Na- 
tional Mustard Week, and National Crime 
Prevention Week. Language departments 
have cranked out a vast amount of pub- 
licity telling patriotic Americans that they 
must support the study of foreign lan- 
guages, just as they must eat more hot dogs 
and use more mustard. It is their obligation 
to do so, since the United States is a world 
power and must maintain relations with 
the non-English-speaking nations. We are 
trying to produce responsible American 
citizens, indeed responsible world citizens. 

While it is hard to resist such appeals to 
our patriotism, we are compelled to ask 
how many language teachers display an 
intelligent and informed attitude toward 
world affairs? How many Spanish teachers 
read the New York Times, Foreign Affairs, 
or for that matter the Hispanic American 
Report? The answer is incontrovertibly 
only a small minority. It is easier to get an 
intelligent conversation about world af- 
fairs foun physicists than from language 
teachers. 

The traditional Spanish departments 
had their Golden Age between the two 
World Wars, when scholars like Salvador 
de Madariaga, Américo Castro, Marcel 
Bataillon, William J. Entwistle, and Ru- 
dolph Schevill dominated the scene and in 
the grand tradition of humanism tied in 
Spanish literature with the major currents 
of European culture. 

The ead of this swan was chopped off 
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during World War II. It became apparent 
that tye is primarily the language of 
Spanish America, and only in a secondary 
way the language of Castile. It was sensed 
that the old literary approach made little 
sense in a world led spiritually no longer 
by the humanists but by the social scien- 
tists. In this sianeldondl period, before 
Hispanists of stature had thought out their 
future, while they fell asleep on the sand, 
they were pinned down by a horde of Lilli- 
utians armed with tape-recorders. The 
ittle men with their little machines have 
their proper place in the academic zoo, but 
they jo not properly belong to the univer- 
= species. So long as they realize the 
difference in stature, there may be a happy 
symbiosis between them and he university 
men, but the roles must not be reversed, as 
they so often have. 


The Spanish of today is no longer the 
relatively simple, stable Castilian. It is a 
complex language, reflecting the intrica- 
cies of the modern Latin American world, 
changing constantly, in some ways en- 
riching itself, in other ways debasing it- 
self. The only way to master contempor- 
ary Spanish is to follow steadily the po- 
litical and social affairs of all the Spanish- 
speaking countries, and even then the 
specialist will realize that things surprise 
or even escape him. In this sense it may 
be said that only a small percentage of 
Spanish teachers really know Spanish, 
even though they may teach courses en- 
ticingly labeled “Modern Spanish” or “Con- 
temporary Spanish.” 

The Spanish language looks back on 
the humanistic tradition of Spain. It looks 
forward over the social expanses of Span- 
ish America. Our headless swan must be 
replaced by a bicephalous eagle, the eagle 
of the revelation of a New World, not a 
goose of silly tales and petty dramas. Our 
eagle soars high, yet sees with penetrating 
clarity. In its lofty flight it looks far be- 
yond Spain and Mexico. It surveys the 
whole continent, and speaks in two 
tongues, Spanish and Portuguese. Two 
heads and two voices, or no head and the 
quacking of Donald Duck; this is the di- 
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lemma which faces language departments 
today. 
Stanford Univ. Ronatp Hitton 


Canada Studies Latin America.—A 
week-long conference on Latin America 
was held in August 1960 on the shores of 
Lake Couchiching, Ontario. The principal 
speakers were statesmen, professional and 
businessmen, scholars from Argentina, 
Brazil, Costa Rica, Cuba, England, Mex- 
ico, Peru, and the U.S., besides the Cana- 
dians, plus many others who took part in 
informal discussion groups. 

A variety of topics were studied: eco- 
nomic expansion of Latin America, the 
of industrialization, political par- 
ties and revolution, the successful miscege- 
nation in Brazil, religion and Protestant 
missionaries, transportation problems, ra- 
dio and TV, the state of the press in 
Latin America. Prof. Kurt Levy of the 
Univ. of Toronto spoke of the trends in 
Latin American literature, especially in 
twentieth-century fiction. 

Ex-President José Figueres of Costa 
Rica made a plea to Canada to join the 
OAS; the issue was discussed and in sum- 
ming up the pros and cons, Prof. J. C. J. 
Metfor of Bristol Univ., England, sug- 

ested that perhaps Canadians in general 
8 not yet know enough about Latin 
America to weigh the advantages and 
drawbacks of such a move; he recom- 
mended that Canadians first promote Latin 
American studies in their universities, stu- 
dent exchanges and such, then make up 
their minds about joining the OAS. In a 
question period when asking what a pri- 
vate individual could do to promote better 
understanding between Latin America and 
Canada, a member of the audience was 
told to learn “to understand the languages 
and then become acquainted with our 


literature.” 

Columbia Univ. Prof. Tannenbaum 
discussed the Cuban social revolution, 
pointing out that whereas such revolutions 
usually take place in agrarian societies, the 
unique quality of this revolution is that 
Cuba is an urban society in which more 
than fifty per cent of the population live 
in cities, and the rural people are not 


general farmers producing the island's 
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food, nor even their own, but sugar cane 
and tobacco laborers; that these “—- 
crop farmers still have to face the fact 
that, due to expropriation of the sugar 
mills by the Agrarian Institute, a govern- 
mental agency, their new employer is also 
sole administrator, purchaser, supplier 
food and goods, and . . . policeman. 


Power relationships of the Americas was 
appropriately discussed »? the only non- 
American speaker, Prof. Metford. He ob- 
served that although Latin Americans are 
understandably resentful of the aspects of 
U.S. policy known by their catchwords 
(Manifest Destiny, Yankee Imperialism, 
Dollar Diplomacy), it is well to keep in 
mind that today no one is more critical of 
them than the people of the U.S., and 
that much is being done and has been 
done to redress past wrong. “The preva- 
lent anti-Americanism in Latin America— 
and, indeed in Europe—is, in one way, a 
device for evading thinking about our own 
shortcomings.” Prof. Metford felt that 
Canada was in an exceptional position, 
with her English and French heritage to 
understand Latin American problems, and 
because of her comparative non-involve- 
ment in the affairs of this continent, she 
could be called upon to act as mediator 
between the U.S. and her southern 
neighbors. 


Dr. Luis Alberto Sanchez spoke of some 
of the less obvious differences between life 
in the two Americas. For instance, in 
Anglo-Saxon countries existing practice is 
the basis of the law, whereas in nations 
of Spanish and Portuguese origin most 
laws were imported without reference to 
existing customs, so that at times laws and 
even constitutions “are more like hats in 
search of a head . . . than, as it should be, 
heads which may wear a hat.” 


The daily plenary sessions were partially 
broadcast over CBC, and a transcription 
of them may be had in the booklet pub- 
lished by the University of Toronto Press, 
The Latin Americas: 29th Couchiching 
Conference, edited by D. L. B. Hamlin, 
$1.50. 


St. Michael’s College Ricnarp J. Catan 
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Luso-Brazilian Center in Wisconsin.— 
On January 10, 1961, a Luso-Brazilian 
Center was established at the Univ. of 
Wisconsin in Madison under the provi- 

ct. It o graduate students preparin 
for the M.A. or the Ph. D. d Ar se 
of courses in language and literature, in- 
cluding courses on historical grammar, 
phonetics, and Camées. 

The Center is directed by Alberto Ma- 
chado da Rosa, a graduate of the Univ. 
of Coimbra and a native Azorian. During 
the first half of 1961, the faculty of the 
Center has included two other distinguish- 
ed Portuguese intellectuals: Armando de 
Lacerda, Director of the Institute of Pho- 
netics at the Univ. of Coimbra, and Fer- 
nando Castro Soromenho, author of many 
excellent books on life in Portuguese 
Southwest Africa (Angola). 

In 1961-62, the faculty will include A. 
A. Soares Amora, historian of Brazilian 
and Portuguese literature at the Univ. of 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, who will offer courses 
on the modern Brazilian novel as well as 
on Portuguese and Brazilian civilization. 


G. M. M. 


Men of Letters in Brazilian Foreign 
Affairs.— The Minister of Foreign Affairs 
in the cabinet of Janio Quadros, successor 
of Kubitchek as President of Brazil, is 
Afonso Arinos de Melo Franco, of a dis- 
tinguished Minas family, who has lon 
been known as a writer, a historian, an 
a teacher. Born in Belo Horizonte in 1905 
and given the same name as his father, the 
author of Pelo sertéo (1898) and other 
stories about Minas, Melo Franco entered 
party politics rather late in life when he 
was elected to the National Assembly in 
1947 as a member of the principal opposi- 
tion party, the Unido Democrética Na- 

ional. He is a worthy member of the 
Brazilian Academy of Letters, having pub- 
lished many useful works on literary his- 
tory, such as Espelho de tres faces (1937) 
and an edition of the eighteenth centu 

Cartas chilenas (1940), of biography, suc 

as Um estadista da repiblica, Afranio de 
Melo Franco (3 vols., 1955), on art and 
architecture, such as his Roteiro lirico de 
Ouro Preto (1937) and Ainda o Aleijadin- 
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ho, Ideia e tempo (1939), on the history 
of civilization, e. g. Conceito de civilizagao 
(1936) and O indio brasileiro e a Revo- 
lugdo Francesa (1937), as well as books on 
criminal and constitutional law, economic 
history, and political speeches. 

G. M. M. 


Brazilian Studies in Lisbon.—An _Insti- 
tuto de Estudos Brasileiros was officially 
inaugurated in November 1960 at the 
Univ. of Lisbon. Its first Director is Vi- 
torino Nemésio. The Visiting Professor 
from Brazil for 1960-61 is Thiers Moreira, 
who gives courses in Brazilian literature 
and history which, for the first time, will 
be part of the required program for stu- 
dents majoring in Portuguese philology. 
The Brazilian government donated aii 
brary to the Institute. 


G. M. M. 


Portuguese Literary Prizes.—The Portu- 
guese Secretariado Nacional de Informagao 
distributed its literary prizes for 1959 in 
December 1960. Manuscripts awarded 

rizes were, in the drama, those of José H. 
Saraiva (Caminhos da esperanca) and Fer- 
nando Pamplona (Doido, ou talvez nao); 
in poetry, Father Anténio Cabral’s A flor 
e as pedras; and in prose, Eu by Bastos 
Xavier and Condenados 4 vida, by Cidalia. 
The Herculano Prize was won by Deacon 
M. de Almeida Trindade’s book O Padre 
Luis Lopes de Melo e a sua época (1885- 
1951), and the Quental Prize by A. M. 
Couto Viana’s book of poems, Mancha 
solar. Ricardo Alberty received the Maria 
Amdlia Vaz de Carvalho Prize for Chil- 
dren’s Literature with Galinha verde. The 
Gil Vicente Prize was withheld, since only 
one play was submitted to the jury. 


G. M. M. 
History of Discoveries.—Charles R. Box- 


er provides a bird's-eye view of a century 
of Portuguese and Spanish voyages of dis- 
covery in an illustrated article under the 
title “From the Maghreb to the Moluccas, 
1415-1521.” (History Today, London, x1, 
1, Jan. 1961, 38-47.) 


G. M. M. 
On Northeastern Brazilian Literature. — 
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Fred P. Ellison has written for the Texas 
Quarterly of Autumn 1960 a survey of 
“Social symbols in some recent Brazilian 
literature,” which supplements his book on 
Northeastern plantation fiction. The article 
touches lightly on recent works, not only 
of fiction but among dramas and autobi- 
ographies. Raquel de Queiroz’ two dramas 
Lampiao (1954) and A Beata Maria do 
Egito (1958) and Jorge Amado’s novel 
Gabriela, cravo e canela (1958) are singled 
out for discussion. 

G. M. M. 


Two New Books by Miguéis.—After 
some delay, two new works of José Rodri- 
gues were published in Lisbon, Portugal, 
during the month of December, 1960. 
One, A escola do paraiso, is a novel about 
a childhood in Lisbon at the beginning of 
the century, the other, O passageiro do 
expresso, is the author’s first published play. 

G. M. M. 


Honoring the Portuguese Republic.— 
The Lisbon review Seara Nova published 
a special issue commemorating the fiftieth 
anniversary of the proclamation of the 
Portuguese Republic (Nos. 1378-80, Au- 
gust 1960, delayed by the censors till Feb- 
ruary 1961.) The articles include a short 
history of the Seara Nova by its present 
Director, Camara Reys; the first part of a 
well documented study of the university 
reforms under the republican regime, by 
Sant’Ana Dionisio, and biographical notes 
on the late Jaime Cortesdéo, by A. H. de 
Oliveira Marques. 

G. M. M. 


Tolstoy in Portugal._The Coimbra re- 
view Vértice dedicated its issue of Novem- 
ber-December 1960 to Leo Tolstoy on the 
occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of his 
death. Besides Portuguese translations of 
the letters exchanged between Romain 
Rolland and Tolstoy in 1887 and of a 
special article on the Russian’s greatness 
and humanism by Franz Hellens, the issue 
contains the pages written long ago about 
Tolstoy by several Portuguese authors: 
Jaime de Magalhdes Lima (1889 and 
1892), Maria Amélia Vaz de Carvalho 
(1902), Sampaio Bruno (1919), and 
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Teixeira de Pascoaes (1910). There is also 
a Portuguese translation of Tolstoy's tale 
“The earth a man needs.” 


G. M. M. 


Brazilian Poetry in English.—D. M. Pet- 
tinella’s English translations of two poems 
by the Brazilian tess Adalgisa Nery, 
“Compendium” and “Poem,” found a place 
in the Chicago Review of Autumn-Winter 


1960. 
G. M. M. 


Travelers’ Observations on Brazil.—In 
“English-speaking travelers in Brazil, 1851- 
1887,” Charles G. Hamilton shows “the 
immense human interest” conveyed even 
now by the books of such travelers as the 
biologist Agassiz (1868), the zoologist 
Bates (1863), the government clerk 
Thomas Ewbank (1856), the protestant 
missionary D. P. Kidder (1847 and 1857), 
the entomologist Hasting C. Dent (1867) 
and the remarkably prophetic biologist 
Herbert H. Smith (1879). Hamilton’s ar- 
ticle appeared in The Hispanic American 
Historical Review, Nov. 1960. 

Similarly, Manoel Cardozo studies the 
reaction of Anglo-American travelers to the 
spectacles offered by slavery in Brazil in 
“A escravidao no Brasil, tal como é descrita 
americanos: 1822-1888” (Revista de 

listéria, S. Paulo, July-Sept.) Cardozo’s 
study is based on the reading of some 
twenty books published about Brazil in 
that period. It is a study in prejudice: 
“The absence of race prejudice and of the 
color line in Brazil surprised all American 
travelers” (p. 157). 


G. M. M. 


Fidelino de Figueiredo’s Work.—A re- 
vised and enlarged second edition of 
Figueiredo’s latest collection of essays, 
Entre dois universos, was to be published 
in Brazil. It contains a new essay on 
“Civilizagdo e subconsciente.” 


G. M. M. 


Proceedings of the Third Colloquium.— 
The first of the two volumes of the Actas 
of the Terceiro Coléquio Internacional de 
Estudos Luso-Brasileiros, Lisboa-1957 has 
now been published (xl +550 pags., illus. 
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Lisbon, 1959, i.e., 1960.) The volume con- 
tains the complete texts of a large number 
of communications presented within the 
first three of the seven sections which made 
up the Colloquium. In Section I (Land and 
People) Orlando Ribeiro’s essay on “A 
originalidade de Goa” will particularly in- 
terest the student of relations between East 
and West. In Section II (Language) one 
finds three papers on Portuguese place 
names, among them Joseph M. Piel’s 
“Caracteres gerais da toponimia das ilhas 
portuguesas do Atlantico (especialmente 
das de Cabo Verde).” These are followed 
by three contributions to the study of the 
history of Portuguese pronunciation, made 
by Thos. R. Hart Jr., lL. S. Révah, and the 
late Serafim da Silva Neto, and a most in- 
teresting analysis of a border dialect by 
Daémaso Alonso and V. Garcia Yebra (“El 
gallego-leonés de Ancares.”) Section III 
(Literature) contains a gem, Eugenio 
Asensio’s introduction to an Arabian tale 
in the humanistic Viceroy D. Jodo de 
Castro’s Portuguese version, which Asensio 
found in the Public Library of Siena. The 
Portuguese text is also given. An earlier 
humanist’s traces, Petrarch’s are noted by 
G. C. Rossi in Frei Heitor Pinto. But the 
most traditional matter, the old ballads, 
hold the greatest promise for future re- 
search, to judge from the fascinating papers 
of Diego Catalan, Maria Aliete Farinho 
das Dores, and Ramén Menéndez Pidal, 
all of which came out of the recent pub- 
lication of the Romanceiro portugués, col- 
lected long ago by José Leite de Vasconce- 
los. Finally, one notices two monographs on 
Symbolist prose and verse. 


G. M. M. 


Poetics by Bandeira.—The Brazilian poet 
and teacher Manuel Bandeira has pub- 
lished a small treatise on Versificagéo em 
lingua portuguesa (Rio de Janeiro: Edi- 
tora Delta, 1960.) 

G. M. M. 


More Brazilian Poetry in English.—John 
Nist, of Eastern Michigan Univ., has pub- 
lished in English translation Modern Bra 
zilian poetry, An anthology (Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1961.) The an- 


|| 
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thology consists of more than a hundred 
poems by Manuel Bandeira, Mario de An- 
drade, Jorge de Lima, Cassiano Ricardo, 
Cecilia Meireles, Carlos Drummond de 
Andrade, Murilo Mendes, Augusto Fre- 
derico Schmidt, Vinicius de Morais, Jodo 
Cabral de Melo Neto, Paulo Bonfim and 
Domingos Carvalho da Silva. Nist has 
been awarded a fellowship by the Social 
Science Research Council to prepare a 
book on Brazilian Modernismo in Brazil. 


G. M. M. 


Prince Henry Celebrations‘in New 
York City:—In an optimistically rosecolored 
cover, a booklet was published in Portu- 

ese under the auspices of the Missao 

ortuguesa de Santo Anténio, which re- 
cords the commemorations of the fifth cen- 
tenary of Prince Henry the Navigator's 
death that were held in New York last 
year (Comemoracées henriquinas em Nova 
York, New York: Saint Anthony's Press, 
n.d. [1960], 58 pp.) The booklet repro- 
duces a biographical sketch of the Prince 
and speeches by Dora Alencar de Vascon- 
celos (“O Infante Dom Henrique e o 
Brasil”), Ernesto Guerra da Cal (“Os 
navegadores portugueses na descoberta e 
exploracao dos Estados Unidos”), Américo 
Costa Ramalho (“O Infante e o ambiente 
cultural dos descobrimentos”), José Capote 
(“Alocugdo na Igreja de N.S. de Fatima 
em Newark”) and Eberardo Telles Ma- 
chado (“Portugal e o caminho dos mares”). 


G. M. M. 


Galician Culture in Bahia.—Almost a 
year ago, George Agostinho da Silva, a 
Portuguese educator and essayist who has 
made Brazil his home, established a Sem- 
indrio de Cultura Galega at the Univer- 
sity of Bahia. In connection with the Sem- 
inario, Silva planned the publication of a 
Boletim, for which he solicits the coopera- 
tion of all Galician intellectuals and all 
specialists in Galician studies. Inquiries 
should be addressed to George Agostinho 
da Silva, Director, Semindrio de Cultura 
Galega; Reitoria, Universidade da Bahia, 
Salvador, Brazil. 

G. M. M. 


Gil Vicente’s Bilingualism.—Albin Ed- 


uard Beau, of the Univ. of Coimbra, con- 
tributed an essay “Sobre el bilingiiismo en 
Gil Vicente” to the first volume of studies 
in homage to Damaso Alonso. (Madrid: 
Gredos, 1960.) Beau suggests that the na- 
tionality of the courtiers who were the 
actors in Vicente’s early plays explains the 
language in which their parts were written. 


G. M. M. 


Detective Fiction in Argentina.—The 
detective story, which has had a more ex- 
tensive and noteworthy cultivation in Ar- 
gentina than in any other Spanish-speak- 
ing country, has ex le several re- 
cent developments which suggest that the 

énero policial is today still a significant 
actor in the Buenos Aires literary scene. 

Anselmo Leoz, who won the second 
prize in the 1957 Emecé competition for 
new fiction with his police novel El in- 
spector Verano (Buenos Aires: Emecé, 
1958), saw this novel transferred last year 
to the Argentine screen. More recently, 
Leoz’s second detective story, Los mucha- 
chos del lapiz (Ediciones Malinca, Buenos 
Aires, 1960), won the first prize (20,000 
pesos) in the Malinca detective novel com- 
petition of 1960. The second prize (15,000 
pesos) went to the Spanish writer Victor 
Saiz for his El crimen metafisico (as yet 
unpublished). Honorable mention awards 
of 6,000 pesos each were made to Uru- 
guayan Julio César Reyes Moreira for El 
crimen ecto and to Argentine José 
Angel Martinez Navarro for his Cuando 
palpita la sangre, both of which will be 
published this year by Malinca. 

The original Malinca contest announce- 
ment indicated an editorial preference 
for “novelas eréticopoliciales’—a familiar 
enough type of crime story in the ULS., 
but one which previously had not been 
produced by Argentine writers. 

Another related note of interest involves 
Argentine author Manuel Peyrou, author 
of the brilliant detective novel El estruen- 
do de las rosas (Buenos Aires: Emecé, 
1948), who recently published Las leyes 
del juego (Buenos Aires: Emecé, 1959). 
This novel, which centers on a crime but 
is not strictly a detective story, won the 
Tercer Premio Nacional in 1960. 
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Another portefio author, Marco Denevi, 
whose first work of fiction—like that of 
Leoz—was a detective novel has met with 
astonishing popular, critical, and financial 
success. His first book, Rosaura a las diez 
(Buenos Aires: Editorial Kraft, 1955), 
won the Kraft first prize of that year, be- 
came a national best seller, and is now in 
its eighth printing. His latest stroke of for- 
tune came late in 1960 with the awarding 
of the Life en espafol first prize of $5,000 
CUS) for the best story of 20,000 words 
or less. The prize-winning narrative, “Cere- 
monia secreta,” appeared in the December 
12 issue of Life en espanol. 

Denevi, who is, all commercial consider- 
ations aside, a writer to be watched, has 
also published a three-act satirical play 
dealing with modern day beaurocracy in 
Buenos Aires (Los expedientes, Editorial 
Talia, Buenos Aires, 1960) and a one-act 
drama CEl emperador de la China, Agua- 
viva, Buenos Aires 1960) based on a one- 
paragraph fragment which he published 
in his adhe. Cuenticulario in the spe- 
cial Marzo-Junio 1960 issue of the Buenos 
Aires literary magazine, Ficciones. The 
above-mentioned works constitute the total 
literary production to date of this 38-year 
old Argentine. 


Michigan State Univ. Donaxp A. Yates 


“Cuadernos de Bellas Artes.”—Issues for 
Sept., Oct., and Nov. of 1960. Especially 
interesting is the account of the II Bienal 
Interamericana de Pintura, Escultura y 
Grabado. There were 19 countries repre- 
sented, 360 artists and 2,000 works of art. 
Premio Internacional de Pintura won by 
Rufino Tamayo, Mexico; for sculpture: 
Marina Nifiez del Prado, Bolivia; for en- 
graving: Oswaldo Goeldi, Brazil. Coinci- 
dent with the art festival was a festival of 
the theater, in which most of the stages 
saw new or repeat performances of Mexi- 
can works. The jury chose, as the best new 
production, Las alas del pez, by Fernando 
Sanchez Mayans; as best performance of 
an old work, Los desarraigados, by Hum- 
berto Robles Arenas (1957). The play by 
Sanchez Mayans is reproduced in its en- 
tirety in issue No. 3; it is an interestin 
treatment of the oft-presented problem 


a boy who does not want to let a “nec- 
essary” marriage interfere with a career. 
Good chological development of the 
main character, the boy who, strangely 
enough, is persuaded that marriage would 
be a good thing, by the very efforts of 
his own unwed Rs ty and his rich and 
patronizing father, to dissuade him from it. 

Issue No. 2 contains a reprint of Fer- 
ndndez de Lizardi’s El negro sensible: a 
melodramatic treatment of slavery wherein 
an unusually literate slave orates on the 
injustices of his condition and is providen- 
tially purchased and liberated by a rich 
and compassionate lady from Spain. No. 
5 is dedicated to Xavier Villarutia (tenth 
ann. of his death), Manuel Puga y Acal 
(100th ann. of his birth), and Antén 
Chejov (100th ann. of his birth). 


G. T. C. 


A Texan's Report.—“American capital 
has provided jobs, payrolls, opportunity 
and much else. But American business- 
men—and all too often the American tour- 
ist—have left behind an impression of sup- 
eriority. The greatest sin fe contributing 
irritant in the Latin world is the inability 
of most Americans to speak Spanish—and 
unwillingness to learn.” The foregoing 
Citalics ours) is quoted from one of a 
series of recent articles on present con- 
ditions in Latin America entitled “A Re- 
port From A Texan” and written for the 
Associated Press by Jack Cox, head of an 
oil-drilling firm and recent unsuccessful 
candidate for the governorship of Texas. 
It should be mentioned that Mr. Cox has 
a background of long acquaintance with 
several of the republics to the south and 
that his articles were written after a re- 
cent extended tour of that part of the 
world. Perhaps we should say too that it 
is not known that any member of his 
family is a Spanish teacher. 


North Texas State College Pure Smytu 
German-Spanish quarterly—In 1960 a 


new review of West German origin en- 
tered the lists of cultural diplomacy: Hum- 
boldt, revista para el mundo ibérico. A 
statement of dedication and purpose un- 


derlines this name: “La revista ‘Humboldt’ 


: 
. 
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esta al servicio del intercambio espiritual 
entre el mundo ibérico y el aleman, coordi- 
nando asi sus multiples relaciones. Mas 
que a los puntos de - sata atiende a 
lo que hay de comin entre ambos. 

‘Se ha elegido el nombre ‘Humboldt’ 
om se asocia a la libertad del espiritu 
rente a las exigencias totalitarias. Es 
indiferente que este nombre en los paises 
ibéricos evoque en primer término a Ale- 
jandro de Humboldt o que en el mundo 
en el mundo germdnico haga pensar mas 
bien en Guillermo de Humboldt.” 

The review itself is as carefully thought- 
out as its title. It is a “slick” periodical of 
superior technical achievement which by 
means of a formal modern presentation 
offers comment on a diversity of matter, as 
nearly as possible all of it of a German- 
Spanish nature. It seeks its audience 
among Spanish Germanophiles and the 
German Hispanists and as such is not a 
magazine for the uncultured reader but 
for the amateur, in the French sense. Most 
of the writers contributing to Humboldt 
are German, their articles appearing in 
Spanish translation. Spanish predominates 
—Humboldt carries a staff translator—but 
there is occasional recourse to German. Se- 
lections of Spanish poetry by noted fig- 
ures (Agustini, Storni, among others) are 
rendered into German. In the first two 
numbers books were reviewed in German; 
in later ones Spanish was the medium. In 
this connection, books chosen for review 
are limited to those produced in German, 
as these review section captions will in- 
dicate: “El mundo ibérico a través del 
libro aleman”; El libro aleman como difusor 
de otras culturas.” 


Humboldt, which abounds in tasteful 
photographs and color reproduction of art, 
makes an open bid for friends in die 


iberische welt in a manner most carefully 
liberal. 


Pyrenees tunnel.—“Mountain tunnel fe- 

ver has spread from the Alps to the Pyre- 
nees. 
“With the French and Italians burrow- 
ing toward each other beneath Mont 
Blanc, Spain is now proposing to France 
that they dig through the Pyrenees. 
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“The tunnel, about a mile-and-a-half | 
and 5,800 feet above the sea, would lin 
Benasque, Huesca Province, Spain, with 
Luchon, a leading French resort in the 
Department of Haute-Garonne. The tube 
would cut through the 6,695-foot Pic de 
la Glére roughly midway between the 
Mediterranean and the Atlantic. 

“The Spanish Government has already 
approved a plan entailing an expenditure 

60,000,000 pesetas ($1,000,000). Span- 
ish construction firms have drawn about a 
third of this sum to begin work on the 
first leg of the six-mile mountain highwa 
from graeme to the tunnel entrance. It 
will start at an altitude of 3,900 feet. 

“If the French agree to the plan, as is 
expected, they will construct a four-mile 
road from Luchon to the tunnel face. 
Each would reduce the distance by auto- 
mobile between Luchon and Benasque 
from 100 miles to seventeen. It would cut 
almost 100 miles from the 290-mile trip 
from Toulouse to Saragossa. 


“This trans-Pyrenees tunnel which by- 
passes Catalonia is a means of linking non- 
industrial Madrid with the increasingly 
industrialized area of southwest France. 

“In November, delegates from France 
and Spain met in Benasque and discussed 
the project. 

“During the talks the Spanish delegates 
said their country could not accept a 
French proposal for a panoramic highway 
over the Pyrenees. For military reasons, 
they explained, the road link must be a 
tunnel. They made it clear that Spain 
regarded such a tunnel as primarily an 
economic thoroughfare rather than a con- 
venience for motorists. . . .” (New York 
Times, January 8, 1961). 


An aid for Spanish teachers.—“A new 
pocket-size, technical manual for college 


anned for early publication . Harry 
und, Pan American, and Br. Richard 


Narvaez, rae of Minnesota, and 
Ernest Lewald, Carleton College. 

“The Spanish language publication will 
be aimed directly at a teacher audience, 
but the editors agree that it is not planned 
as ‘competition’ to Hispania, a magazine 
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published by the U.S. Spanish Teachers’ 
Association. The magazine will probably 
be titled El Profesor Panamericano and 
will be published four times yearly at a 
cost of $1 to the subscriber. Dr. Lund now 
edits El Panamericano, local Spanish mag- 
azine, printed from material submitted by 
PAC students in the Spanish Department” 
[Press release, Pan American College, No- 
vember 18, 1960]. "en 


“La Voz.”—The masthead of this modest 
monthly describes it as “a bilingual publi- 
cation for students and teachers of Span- 
ish.” So it is, and as the advertising organ 
of Las Américas Publishing Co. of New 
York, it is a bit more. “Advertising” here 
is not used pejoratively since this activity 
is tempered judiciously by a pleasant for- 
mat of departments which makes each is- 
sue of La Voz more of a cultural interlude 
than anything else. Every number con- 
tains a hort article or two of current His- 
panic interest; there is usually some Span- 
ish verse from an important t _ ae 
with an English translation; there are a 
few “paginas para principiantes”; a selec- 
tion from one of the house’s recently pub- 
lished books; and some book notes. A com- 
mendable feature of the October, Novem- 
ber and December (1960) editions is a 
continuing bibliography of Spanish plays 
in translation. 

Readers of Hispania are aware of the 
increasing number of Las Américas books 
which are being noted and reviewed in 
our columns. Their range is brave and 
their matter varied: from a literary trans- 
lation of El poema del Cid to Ramén 
Sender and contemporary Puerto Rican 
literature. Las Américas’ entry into the 
textbook field has not been auspicious— 
perhaps a little too precipitate—but this 
appears to be understandable inexperience 
in a competitive market where textbook 
publishing has become more a refined 
technique than an educational philosophy. 

More important than these considera- 
tions is what La Voz seems to represent, 
a business enterprise, it is true, but basi- 
cally the growing cultivation of the His- 

nic in this country, particularly in New 
York with its great concentration of Puerto 


Ricans. Through their distributorship of 
books from the University of Puerto Rico 
and from the Institute of Puerto Rican 
Culture the publishers of La Voz can help 
interpret this isand commonwealth which, 
if present ho are realized, will soon 
serve as a workshop for deeper understand- 
ing in the Americas. 


Dominguez Camargo.—This seventeenth 
century Colombian poet, “maximo repre- 
sentante del gongorismo americano,” is the 
subject of a solid, thorough study pub 
lished as the fifteenth oa of the “Bib 
lioteca” series of the Instituto Caro y 
Cuervo: Hernando Dominguez Camargo, 
Obras, Bogot4, 1960. cxciii+-504 pp. Paper. 

Under the direction of Rafael Torres 
Quintero the book is the useful result of a 
collaboration among several scholars after 
eight years of work. The project was un- 
dertaken by the learned Mexican Alfonso 
Méndez Plancarte who died unexpectedly 
in 1955 before he could finish his tasks. 
cor Antonio Pefialosa carried on P. 

éndez’s investigations and, together with 
Guillermo Hernandez de Alba, Colom- 
bian historian, and Dr. Torres, produced 
this basic volume. The assignments are 
divided as follows: “Bibliografia sobre 
Hernando Dominguez Camargo,” by To- 
rres Quintero (xiii-xxiv); “Hernando Do- 
minguez Camargo, su vida y su obra, 1606- 
1659,” by Hernandez de Alba (xxv-cxxii); 
“Estudio preliminar,” by Dr. Pefialosa, 
which is subdivided into “Trayectoria 
critica,” “El ‘Poema heroico,’ ” “Las poesias 
del ‘Ramillete,’ ” “La ‘Invectiva Apolo- 
gética’” and “El protagonista de la hazafia” 
(cxxiii-cxciii); and the modernized text of 
Dominguez Camargo’s writings edited in 

rt by the deceased Méndez Plancarte. 
This text is apparently the first complete 
one ever prepared, although fragments of 
the poet’s heroic poem on San Gauci de 
Loyola and other verses have been printed 
on occasion. 

As the “primogénito de Génogora” Cin 
the striking phrase of Dr. Penalosa), Do- 
minguez Camargo has been of interest to 
literary historians on both sides of the 
Atlantic, Menéndez Pelayo being among 
the earliest to comment (Antologia de 
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poetas hispanoamericanos). It is curious 
that he has not yet caught the attention 
of North American scholars. “La obra de 
Dominguez Camargo,” writes Dr. Pefialo- 
sa, “—habent sua fata libelli— ha resentido 
los altibajos de los cambios estéticos y las 
vicisitudes de la tornatil posteridad” 
(exxv). Menéndez Pelayo was among 
those with reservations concerning the 
poetry of Dominguez Camargo. “Son co- 
nocidos, de sobra, los prejuicios de don 
Marcelino hacia toda poesia que lleva el 
cufho gongorista” (Pefialosa, cxxxiii). Part 
of Menéndez Pelayo’s severity is owing to 
the haste—almost a dismissal—with which 
he judged this colonial Colombian. In 
1927 Gerardo Diego revived interest in 
Dominguez Camargo through his Antologia 
poética en honor de Géngora, al- 
though some of his critical judgments do 
not sit at all well with the devoted Dr. 
Pefialosa. 

All in all, this team of scholars has 
brought knowledge of the poet to a point 
where an annotated edition of his verse 
may be authoritatively begun, or at least 
there is indicated a prose interpretation 
of his work such as that done by Damaso 
Alonso on Géngora’s Soledades. Before his 
death P. Méndez completed the “prosifica- 
cién” of only twenty-two octaves of the 
Poema heroico. 


Saint-John Perse in Spanish.—Anticipa- 
ting by several months the award of 
Nobel Prize for literature to the French 
poet Saint-John Perse, Jorge Zalamea, dis- 
tinguished Colombian poet, published his 
translation of this work by his French col- 
league: Vientos, Bogota: bajo la direccién 
de Jorge Zalamea y de los maestros im- 
presores Alvaro Forero y Carlos Rojas, 
1960. Paper. 137 pp. This description in- 
dicates the private nature of the venture, 
but does not begin to hint how unusual, 
even unorthodox, a product Vientos really 
is. Printed in a limited edition of 1500 
copies (1400 of which were placed on 
sale), the books is an oversized collection 
of unbound, loose folios which with its 
other qualities may one day make it a rare 
item (it measures 42.5 cm. by 27.5 cm.). 
The whole is evidently conceived as a 
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study in strong black and strong white 
designed to create a mood for Sr. Zalamea’s 
translations and destined to please any- 
one’s penchant for the unique. The t 
graphy consists of large boldface italics 
which are emphasized i the deep white 
margins of each page; and the effect is 
carried even farther into rarity by sixteen 
impressionistic drawings of 
Martinez Sanabria. These are excellent 
and original; and are inserted singly into 
the text, so that they may be enjoyed in- 
dependently. Given the dimensions of the 
book, it will be understood that the draw- 
ings are frame-size. 

Jorge Zalamea, a lyrical, persuasive, and 
intelligent voice in Colombia, observes 
what must be divined an artistic silence 
on Saint-John Perse. There is no foreword, 
no introduction, no elaborated key to the 
soul of the poet, in a word, no prefatory 
prose at all. One moves with Sr. Zalamea 
directly into the poetry, the first few lines 
of which trace in outline the dimensions 
of the work: “Eran muy grandes vientos 
sobre todas las faces de este mundo. Muy 
grandes vientos alacres por el mundo, que 
no tenian nido ni yacija,/ Que no tenian 

arida ni medida, y nos dejaban hombres 

le paja, / En el afio de paja en su deriva 
. . . jAh, si, muy grandes vientos sobre 
todas las faces de vivientes!” 

The tone is scarcely an exuberant one, 
and in the followin lines it is interestin 
to catch a mauve, Hispanized reflection 
Saint-John Perse’s long residence in the 
United States: “. . . Ea, dios del abismo, 
tu bostezo no es mas vasto. . . . ¢Quién se 
acuerda todavia de las fiestas de los hom- 
bres—las Palilias y las Panonias, / Christ- 
mas y Pascuas y la Candelaria, y el Thanks- 
giving Day...” 

LP.R. 


Castellano guanaj e.—E] Centro de 
Estudios Literarios de la Universidad Na- 
cional Auténoma de México publicé en el 
verano de 1960, El habla de Guanajuato 
del joven hispanista norteamericano, Peter 
Boyd-Bowman. Resulta ser estudio dia- 
lectal de una parte de la zona central de 
México e importante contribucién al 
mosaico lingiifstico que se va formando del 
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espafiol americano. Parece que el autor 
llegé a formar el corpus del habla guana- 
juatense durante dos visitas (1948 y 1952) 
a esa ciudad minera, y a Romita, pueblo 
del bajio agricola del mismo estado, si- 
guiendo el Cuestionario lingiiistico his- 
panoamericano de Tomas Navarro. 

La introduccién del libro lleva una breve 
noticia histérica de la regién y de las minas 
a que debe su fama, y describe los ob 
jetivos del estudio y los métodos que ha 
seguido. Dentro de su anilisis fonético de 
la vocal, es de notar la tendencia tipica 
mexicana—y ecuatoriana—de comerse la 
posténica en contacto con s: Lop’s, chok’s 
y accident's, y en cuanto a las consonan- 
tes, consta que los del campo todavia as- 
piran la h de muchos vocablos, nivelan- 
dola con la jota de la regién En general, 
puede calificarse el dialecto de conservador, 
pero no tanto como el de México, D.F. 

El tratado sobre la morfologia es uno 
de los mas extensos de la Eatectalonie 
hispanoamericana, y como en el caso de la 
fonologia, hay numerosas comparaciones 
con otras partes de América. Especialmente 
rica es la seccién sobre sufijos, y el ensayo 
de Boyd-Bowman sobre la extensién y 
vitalidad del diminutivo con relacién a la 
edad, el sexo y el oficio del hablante, es 
una joya de precisién. Se dedican varias 
paginas a los hipocoristicos y a su forma- 
cién en el fonetismo infantil. 

La tercera parte del Habla de Guana 
juato lleva el titulo de “Sintaxis,” pero 
gran parte de los materiales son, en rigor, 
de naturaleza semantica. Un vocabulario 
de Guanajuato y sus contornos, seguido 
de un glosario de voces mineras, le dan 
al libro un doble valor. 


Univ. of Rochester D. Liscotn CANFIELD 


Poem of the Cid.—The latest Cypress 
Book published by Las Américas Publish- 
ing Company, N. Y., 1960 (311 pages), 
has put into circulation the most recent 
English translation of this great Spanish 
epic. Originally commissioned by the 
British Broadcasting Corporation in 1952- 
53 to prepare script for an education pro- 
gram, W. S. Merwin completed at Har- 
vard in 1958 the necessary revision and 
expansion of his material to make it adapt- 
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able to formal publication. 

Following a brief, popularized Preface, 
W. S. Merwin has set forth on opposite 
pages a reproduction of the Old Spanish 
text of the Cid, as critically established 
by don Ramén Menéndez Pidal, in con- 
frontation with the BBC English-verse 
translation, as amended by the translator 
after consulting with Stephen Gilman. 
This bilingual edition is available in cloth 
binding at $5.00 or in paper-back at $2.50. 
The jacket, designed by Félix Beltran to 
feature a sword-hilt, is attractive and on 
the inside flaps contains appropriately in- 
formative “blurb” except for the gratuitous 
innovation of conferring near-centenarian 
prestige on Rodrigo Diaz by assigning his 
demise to the year 1140 instead of to 1099 
when, historically at the age of 56, our 
hero had more than won the recognition 


of posterity. 

Merwin has endeav- 
ored in his parallel verse translation to re- 
capture in modern English the rhythms 
and feel of the twelfth-century Castilian 
wee The readability of both the original 

panish and the modern English version 
could, however, be easily enhanced by the 
simple expedient of proper punctuation. 
The reviewer's 1948 edition of the epic 
pointed the way toward punctuational im- 
provements, but subsequent editions and 
translations have nonetheless continued 
without any rational deviation whatsoever 
to adhere to the Menéndez Pidal system. 
The brilliant _linguistic-historical-literary 
scholarship whereby don Ramén recon- 
structed the pristine 1140 version of the 
Cid from Per Abat’s 1307 copy has com- 

letely obscured the collateral need for re- 
Ening the punctuational design to a level 
of excellence more commensurate with the 
intrinsic artistry of the poem and with the 
perfection of the major editorial labors 
which produced the definitive, critical 
text. 
Victor R. B. 
Florida State Univ. 


Monograph on Valle-Inclén.—This con- 
tribution by Prof. J. Rubia Barcia is titled 
A Bibliography and Iconography of Valle- 
Inclén, 1886-1936 (Berkeley and Los An- 
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geles: EK of California Press, 1960. 
101 pp. $2.). Every reader will turn first 
to Part Ill, “The Iconography,” which 
brings together familiar photographs of 
Valle-Inclan as well as some not reproduced 
before in this country. The collection be- 
ins with a picture of the ancestral home, 
ollowed by a photograph of Valle-Inclan 
as a small boy, showing the receding chin 
which was the puohithe reason for the 
cultivation of the famous beard. Pictures 
of this popular writer show him at various 
intervals, the last being a sketch made a 
few moments after his death. 

Part II, “Works on Valle-Inclan,” in an 
exhaustive list of books and articles, thirty 
closely-printed pages. Appendices A, B, C, 
and contain a list articles by Valle- 
Inclan written in Mexico, and a few poems. 

Part I, “Valle-Inclan’s Life and Works,” 
(23 pp.) is the essence of the monograph. 
Here Rubia Barcfa has given the results 
of his extensive research. There is material 
for a fascinating biography if some one 
could select specific events of the novelist’s 
life and relate them to the works which 
were in progress at the time of significant 
personal crises. In this study, titles of books 
are interspersed with personal data in 
chronological order. The treatise would be 
better for reference if the book -titles were 
listed separately on two or three pages in 
an appendix. 

Frequently an intriguing item is men- 
tioned but not followed through. For in- 
stance we are told that: “D’Annunzio’s 
book Laudi could always be seen on his 
desk open at the same page.” However, no 
clue is given as to what page. 

Another of many possibilities is not pur- 
sued. We read: “In 1907-1908 he became 
acquainted with some known Carlists.” 
No suggestion is made of their influence 
or names. 

Farther on comes the notation: “On 
February 6, 1916, his great admirer and 
friend, Rubén Dario died.” But no men- 
tion is made of our novelist’s reaction 
either in formal or in private expression 
of tribute. 

Some comment might have been made 
on Valle-Inclan’s married life. The mono- 
graph gives the date of his marriage, 1907, 
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and of his divorce twenty-five years later, 
after the couple had had six children. 
Josefina Blanco was an actress, but no hint 
is given as to whether her profession might 
have interfered with married life, or 
whether it was a matter of incompatibility. 
No further reference is made to Josefina 
until 1944 when the study notes that the 
editing of Valle-Inclan’s Obras completas 
was under the supervision of his ex-wife. 
No hint is given as to Josefina’s interest in 
her husband’s writing, whether she sup- 
plied ideas or inspiration, or perhaps aided 
in the more concrete matters of typing, 
editing, etc. 

Sefior Rubia Barcia has assembled much 
highly condensed data, but someone else 
with psychological insight should bring all 
this material to life by showing Valle-In- 
clan’s creative process and revealing the 
biographical data that may be reflected in 
specific works. 

Adelphi Col. Ruts RicHarpson 


“Madurez de la muerte.”—This is a vol- 
ume of published by Prof. Arturo 
Torres (Valencia: Editorial Cas- 
talia, 1959. 83 pp. Paper.). The verse is 
grou under several headings: “Re- 
cuerdos,” “Luna ausente,” and “Cielo de la 
Gaviota.” In the first of these, “Recuer- 
dos,” the poet is the solita ardian of 

rou multiple signs ing an 
death: “la rosa la y nieve.” 
In the unrhymed, irregular verses of the 
first part of the poem “Madurez de la 
muerte,” the lack of verbal action contri- 
butes to an atmosphere of tension and ex- 
pectation, as the awaits the unknown 
moment in which death will strike. One 
finds here original expressions—“Es 
. .. de la ufia indltimamente roja”—which 
reveal the futility of resisting death. The 
use in the second part of a series of 
décimas with many variants in versifica- 
tion creates a rhythmic movement, ve- 
hemence and phonetic forcefulness which 
enhance the lyrical quality of the content 
and endow the victim’s monologue with 
an action that is only apparent, but which 
stands in contrast to the attitude of resigna- 
tion of the first part of this poem. 
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“Luna ausente” is a delightful narration 
of death before love's fruition. Prof Torres 
again reveals a preference for poems in 
series, with changes in meter and versifi- 
cation, and deviations from assonance 
patterns within the strophe. 

“Cielo de la Gaviota” comprises a group 
of ten poems, ending with three sonnets 
which are unique in their varied rhyme 
schemes and in their sentiments of death, 
solitude and remembrance expressed 
through artful use of a plastic imagery 
of contrasts. 

Our congratulations to Prof. Tortes for 
a fine volume. 


Indiana Univ. 


Language and philosophy.—The major 
contribution of Ernst Cassirer, to twen- 
tieth-century philosophy is his Philosophy 
of Symbolic Forms. In the United States, 
he has become most generally known 
through An Essay on Man and Language 
and Myth, as well as through the work 
of Susanne K. Langer, one of his principal 
disciples, and author of Philosophy in a 
New Key. 

Contemporary philosophy, as Mrs. 
Langer has stated, is concerned with lang- 
uage, and one of the basic themes in Cas- 
sier's _— hy is the problem of lang- 
uage. Mercedes Rein has written a mono- 
graph which serves as an_ introductory 
study of Cassier’s philosophy of language: 
La filosofia de Ernst Cassier. Montevideo: 
Universidad de la Republica, 1959. Paper. 
37 pp. A very brief sketch is given of 
Cassirer’s theories of science, culture, and 
man. Then comes a discussion of his gen- 
eral theory of symbols. The central fo 
ter, titled “El lenguaje como universo de 
sentido,” discusses three types of categories: 
intuition, conception, and relation. The 
intuitive categories include the expression 
of space, the representation of time, the 
concept of number and the concept of I. 
The conceptual categories are two: quali- 
fying and classifying. Finally, language is 
viewed as an expression of 

Because of its brevity, the monograph 
fails to supply some useful information on 
Cassirer’s linguistic background, insights, 
and attitudes. Cassirer was familiar with 
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the work of linguists, both historical and 
structural (Grimm, Delbriick, Brugmann, 
Jespersen, Brunot, Bloomfield, de Saussure, 
and Troubetzkoy, to cite some, as well as 
the philosopher-linguist Wilhelm von 
Humboldt). He was sympathetic to the 
idea of a philosophical grammar, but be- 
lieved that the old concept of a grammaire 
générale et raisonnée or universal grammar 
had to be redefined or formulated in a 
new sense. And his justification of the 
study of foreign languages, recalling 
Goethe’s famous line (“Wer fremde Spra- 
chen nicht kennt, weiss nichts von seiner 
eigenen”), should commend itself of every 
language teacher: “So long as we know 
no foreign languages we are in a sense 
ignorant of our own, for we fail to see its 
specific structure and its distinctive fea- 
tures. A comparison of different languages 
shows us that there are no exact syno- 
nyms. Corresponding terms from two lang- 
uages seldom refer to the same objects or 
actions. They cover different fields which 
interpenetrate and give us many-colored 
views and varied perspectives of our ex- 
perience” (from An Essay on Man). 


Oberlin College Norman P. Sacks 


“Golden Ages of the Theater.”—A book 
by Kenneth Macgowan and William Mel- 
nitz. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1959. 166 pages. $1.95. It is so sel- 
dom that one notices any reference at all 
to Spanish literature, in anthologies, that 
it comes as a pleasant surprise to find the 
Spanish theater given its due in a work 

this nature. and Melnitz 
have done a workman-like job of present- 
ing a survey of the most significant periods 
in the development of the theater, startin 
with “The great Greeks and the muc 
lesser Latins,” and ending with “The 
theater of today and tomorrow.” On the 
way, there are excellent chapters on “The 
Renaissance Theater in Italy,” “Spain’s 
Golden Age,” “The Theater that Elizabeth 
Sustained,” “The Baroque Theater of 
France,” “The Nineteenth Century—A 
Time of Change in Europe,” and “The 
Coming of Realism.” 

Taken together, these chapters give an 
excellent summary of theatrical rier 
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ments in Europe, and a series of charts 
helps the reader to realize to what an ex- 
tent important schools of drama overlapped 
in time. One slight error occurs in the 
chart which shows Cervantes’ life-line ex- 
tending beyond that of Shakespeare, when 
actually the two immortals passed to their 
eternal reward in the same year. 

Numerous drawings illustrate the dif- 
ferent types of building used as theaters, 
from the Hellenistic Playhouse at Epi- 
dauris to the open-air theaters of Madrid 
and Versailles, and there are sketches of 
the stage settings used in the modern 
German, Russian, French, and American 
theater—no Spanish. 

From the point of view of Spanish 
drama, the section dealing with the Gold- 
en Age is very much better than that of 
the present day. Golden Ages of the Thea 
ter is not a comprehensive history of the’ 
drama, and it does not claim to be one, 
but it does convey, in seventeen pages, a 
very good impression of Spain’s very con- 
siderable contribution to the European 
theater. The four chapters dealing with 
Italian, Spanish, English, and French 
drama in the Renaissance period and im- 
mediately after, should be read carefully 
by all students of Spanish or of French. 


Univ. of Waterloo James C. McKecnry 


Antologia Oral: Poesia hispanoameri- 
cana del Siglo XX.”—This is Folkways Rec- 
ords FL9926, recorded by Octavio Cor- 
valan. Many readers are undoubtedly fa- 
miliar with a recording made eight or nine 
years ago by this singer. Octavio Corvalan 
Sings Folk Songs of Argentina. In the 
latter recording, Mr. Corvalan—who was 
at that time a graduate student at the Univ. 
of Washington—gave evidence of having 
a fine singing voice and of being a virtu- 
oso of the guitar. 

His latest eating gives him an op 
portunity to display his skill at reading 
poetry. He has shown good taste in his 
selection of poems, and he reads them well. 
Ten different Spanish American countries 
are represented, and, as might be expected, 
the narrator lays slightly more stress on 
poets from his native Argentina than on 


those of other countries. Of the thirty 
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poems he reads, seven are by Argentine 
poets, five by Mexicans, and the other 
countries are represented as follows: Peru, 
Uruguay, and Chile, three each; Cuba, 
Colombia, Ecuador, and Venezuela, two 
each; and Puerto Rico, one. 

This gives an excellent, panoramic view 
of twentieth century poetry in Spanish 
America. A copy of the poems, with Eng- 
lish translation, accompanies the records, 
and Mr. Corvalan has prepared a short 
introduction, together with a thumb-nail 
sketch of each poet. There is only one flaw 
to the recording: a distinct echo which oc- 
curs several times, though it does not in- 
terfere in the slightest with comprehension. 

Octavio Corvaldn is at present at Rut- 

ers Univ., and next year will be on the 


nat of Queen’s Univ., Kingston, Ont. 
Univ. of Waterloo James C. McKecney 


Recent Cuban publication.—Despite po- 
litical unrest, to use an understatement, the 
openings and closings of the National Uni- 
versity, and frequent changes of the di- 
rectors (all ladies) of Havana public libra- 
ries, distinguished government-sponsored 
publications have been coming off the 
press in Castro’s Cuba. It would seem thus 
that his government is interested in print- 
ing not only propaganda, but also works 
of scholarly value. 

As early as the autumn of 1959, the 
effort to get the common people to read 
their national literature was evidenced by 
a Cuban feria del libro (cf. “The Hispanic 
World,” xitvm1 [March 1960], 110-111). 
Ten attractive, bright-colored paperbacks 
sold at a price that supposedly every 
guajiro could afford—three 2 the set. 
Included were high points in Cuban liter- 
ature from the nineteenth century until 
today: an anthology of poetry from Ma- 
nuel de Zequeira y Arango to Roberto Fer- 
nandez Retamar, two collections of the 
poems of José Marti and one of Nicolas 
Guillén, a collection of short stories writ- 
ten between 1902 and 1952 by various 
authors, of those by Enrique Labrador 
Ruiz, the cuadros de costumbres of Alvaro 
de la Iglesia, the essays of Enrique José 
Varona; perhaps most important, an edi- 
tion of the costumbrista novel Cirilo Vi- 
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llaverde’s Cecilia Valdés (1839), and El 
reino de este mundo, by Cuba’s best-known 
avant garde novelist, Alejo Carpentier, 
who returned from a Batista-inspired exile 
in Venezuela to edit this series and to 
make personal appearances at the Festival. 
Carpentier prepared also a second series of 
ten more paperbacks, as part of this “Bib- 
lioteca bdsica de cultura cubana,” to in- 
clude additional short stories and essays. 

More recent and of a more scholarly 
tone are the publications of Cuba’s Archivo 
Nacional, now of course under the super- 
vision of the gobierno revolucionario. 
These include Documentos para la historia 
de Venezuela existentes en el archivo na- 
cional de Cuba, compiled by José Franco, 
at the request of the Minister of Educa- 
tion, “ansioso de que el Gobierno Revolu- 
cionario de Cuba contribuyese dignamente 
a la conmemoracién del Sesquicentenario 
de la Independencia de Argentina, Vene- 
zuela, México, Colombia y Chile.” Proba- 
bly of greater interest to Yankee Hispan- 
ists is the handsome and well-edited paper- 
back edition of one of the most influential 
of early nineteenth-century travel books 
to Cuba, Alexander von Humboldt’s The 
Island of Cuba, as it was entitled in é: S. 
Thrasher’s English edition of 1856. (The 
English version and the Spanish, Ensayo 
politico sobre la isla de Cuba, first appeared 
as ch. XXVIII, bk. X of the chronicle, 
printed in French, of all Humboldt’s 
scientific expeditions in America, a chron- 
icle that was first translated into Spanish 
in 1826). Of special value is Fernando 
Ortiz’ long and well-documented introduc- 
tion, containing a biography of Humboldt 
and a bibliography of his publications per- 
taining to America and their many foreign 
translations. 


Freperick S. Stimson 
Northwestern Univ. 


Poesia salvadorefia.—Los volimenes 10 
y 11 de la “Coleccién Poesia,” que con 
tanto esmero publica el Departamento 
Editorial del Ministerio de Cultura de El 
Salvador, contienen obras de Rail Con- 
treras y Claudia Lars. El primero, bajo el 
titulo Presencia de humo (San Salvador, 
1959, 116 pp., riastica, Prélogo de Juan 


Guzman Cruchaga) colecciona veinticinco 
sonetos en torno a temas que reflejan una 
honda preocupacién por el anilisis de 
diversos estados de 4nimo. La poesia de 
Contreras—interior, afectiva—se caracteriza, 
en la forma, por la rigidez externa (nunca 
abandona el soneto endecasflabo de corte 
clasico) y en el contenido por la negacién 
de la realidad objetiva. Asi, nos habla de 
un huésped “presente y sin presencia” Cp. 
17), de un “dolor que no me duele” (p. 
38), de un “viento sin viento” (p. 69) y 
aun de un “tiempo sin tiempo” (p. 26). 
Esta sensacién de que el tiempo se encuen- 
tra detenido también logra Contreras obten- 
erla por medio de imagenes estdticas: “el 
triste molino que no muele” (p. 37), “el 
cauce que no fluye” (p. 54), “Nadé, sin 
nadar, en la corriente” fe: 114); elementos 
qe afiadidos a la semejanza de los temas 
esarrollados, dan unidad a Presencia de 
humo, libro que coloca a su autor entre 
los mds destacados poetas salvadorefios. 
En Fébula de una verdad (San Salva- 
dor, 1959, 92 pp., nistica), Claudia Lars 
(seudénimo de Carmen Brannon), la 
autora de varios voliimenes de poesia, 
entre los que recordamos Estrellas en el 
pozo (1934), La casa de vidrio (1942), Ro- 
mances de Norte y Sur (1946), Donde 
llegan los pasos (1953), Escuela de pdja 
ros (1955), recoge nueve composiciones 
ticas en las que predomina la nota 
frica. Lars ha cultivado la poesia infantil 
y la poesia de servicio social; sin embargo, 
su poesia lirica constituye lo mejor de su 
obra. Aunque comenzé escribiendo versos 
bajo la influencia de Garcia Lorca, 
‘elevate que todavia se nota en uno que 
otro romance aqui coleccionado, desde 
1946 tiende a ser mds personal y a dar 
expresién a temas y motivos originales. Las 
— en que canta la tierra nativa, que 
levan el subtitulo “La cantora,” se en- 
cuentran entre las mejores de su produc- 
cién. La pintura del paisaje, del cual 
parece estar enamorada, sobre todo del mar, 
resalta en esta parte de su obra, en donde, 
por medio de vividas metdforas, nos hace 
sentir el embrujo de su tierra. La emocién 
del paisaje, en verdad, nos parece ser la 
nota predominante en la poesia de Claudia 
Lars, digna representante de la poesia 
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centroamericana actual. 
Univ. of Illinois Luis Lear 


Mexican Market in Brooklyn.—The at- 
mosphere of a native market prevailed at 
an exhibit of Mexico’s popular arts at the 
Brooklyn Museum Parkway, 
Brooklyn 38, N.Y.) Nov. 10-Dec. 31, 1960. 
Recorded popular Mexican folk music 
sage the visitor as he stepped into the 
arge entrance lobby and saw the colorful 
display of the arts and crafts from such 
places as Oaxaca, Querétaro, Puebla, Chia- 
Res, Michoacén, Guerrero, Jalisco and 

éxico, D.F. Attendance and sales were 
very good, and the only failure noted by 
the Director, Mr. Carl Fox, was that the 
visitors were generally hesitant to having 
their picture taken in front of one of the 
three large backdrops—pur- 
chased for this —which depict 
scenes so popular wit the Indians visit- 
ing the shrine at the Basilica de Guadalupe. 
This was the first of a series of annual 
fairs that the Museum hopes to produce. 
Next year there are tentative plans to in- 
clude Peru with three other nations. Mr. 
Fox will again make an effort to notify all 
New York City school teachers likely to 
be interested in such an event. 

Mexican Film Industry.—Activities of 
the Mexican film industry and its vexa- 
tions are reported by Colin Young in 
Film Quarterly, Fall 1960. The essential 
problem, that of increasing the quality of 
the average Mexican film, is made more 
dificult by the concerns raised by censor- 
ship, weaknesses of the national cinema 
law, the centralized system of financing, 
and a “closed shop” attitude in most of 


the senior a The fact that Mexico 
rovides only reent of the income 
from its filme (the lance comes from the 


low income mass audience throughout 
Latin America) frustrates the chances for 
artistic success, since at present success is 
tied to popularity. Young discusses the ac- 
tivities of the internationally-known Luis 
Bufiuel, the director responsible for Raices 
and Torero who, together with Barbachano 
Ponce plan to produce a trilogy of con- 
temporary Mexican life dealing with the 
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Indians, the middle and then the upper 
classes. Film Quarterly plans a more 
complete survey of the Mexican film 
industry in the future. Readers should 
consult this journal for periodic reviews 
of outstanding Latin American films. 


Storrs, Conn. Harrerer 


Latin American Literary Prizes.—Last 
year Life en espanol sponsored a literary 
contest to which 3149 manuscripts of 
novels and short stories from all over Latin 
America were submitted. The winners 
were announced in the Oct. 17 and Nov. 
28 issues of that magazine. Three top 
prizes as well as eight honorable mentions 
were presented. The first prize went to the 
Argentine writer Marco Denevi for his 
Ceremonia secreta which is being pub 
lished in installments in Life en Espanol 
starting with the December 12, 1960 issue. 
(Denevi is also the author of Rosaura a 
las diez.) The second prize was awarded 
to the Uruguayan Carlos Martinez Moreno 
for his short story Los aborigenes; the third 
place prize was won by Alfonso Echeve- 
rria Yafiez, a Chilean who wrote Nausicaa, 
another short story. The eight honorable 
mentions went to: Juan Carlos Onetti 
(Uruguay) for his Jacobo y el otro; Carlos 
Rozas Larrain (Chile) for his Barco negro; 
Laura del Castillo (Argentina) for her 
Una circuela para Coco; Tomas Majarro 
(Mexico) for El arpa; Ramén Ferreira 
Lépez (Cuba) for his Suefo sin nombre; 
Faustino Gonzalez Aller, (a Spaniard living 
in Cuba) for El yuwgo; Harold Pedro Conti 
(Argentina) for La causa; Rolando G. Ven- 
turini (Argentina) for his Domingo para 
un arquitecto. The two last mentioned 
writers were substituted on the list for two 
earlier choices who ultimately did not 

ualify under the contest rules. Both the 

Ban ayan Augusto José Antonio Roa and 

rgentine ‘Dalmiro Antonio Séenz had 

on published their books La sed and 

No in Buenos Aires, thereby making them- 
selves ineligible. 

judging committee was composed 

five well: known authors and critics: 
Federico de Onis, Hernén Diaz Arrieta 
(Alone), Octavio Paz, Emir Rodriguez 
Monegal and Arturo Uslar-Pietri. The last 
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test in the November 28 issue of Life en 
Espanol (in an article called “Una Litera- 
tura Vista a Través De Un Concurso,” pp. 
29-32), made some interesting observa- 
tions. The Venezuelan writer noted that 
the contest winners were all relatively 
young, under forty for the most part, some 
still in their twenties. He also pointed out 
something which has been a characteristic 
of Latin American writers for a long time, 
that is, that they follow other professions 
to make their livelihood. The present 
group of winners, for instance, is made up 
of lawyers, teachers, farmers, businessmen, 
government workers and, of course, news- 
papermen. Another interesting feature of 
this group of writers, which Uslar-Pietri 
also makes note of, is the predominance of 
winners from the southern regions 
South America. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Georce J. Epesre 


A Spanish Play.—A Stadsteatern (City 
theatre) has been established in Stock- 
holm, Sweden. More democratic than the 
well-established Royal Dramatic Theatre 
(commonly referred to as the Dramaten), 
the Stadsteatern functions as a mobile re- 
pertory enterprise. With headquarters and 
main stage located in Stockholm, it pre- 
sents plays by men such as Strindberg, 
O’Casey, Chekhov and Brecht. The play 
that was presented on opening night, how- 
ever, was by a Spaniard. And it was quite 
appropriate that the play to open the 
Folkshuset, which means “the peoples’ 
house,” was one which presented the united 
stand of common people against tyranny 
and one-man rule. The play, as Vernon 
Young’s article in the New York Times 
(Oct. 23, 1960) tells us, was Lope de 
Vega’s “The Sheep Well.” 


Philadelphia, Pa. Georce J. Epperc 


Comunicado de prensa.—E] presidente 
electo de los estados unidos, John F. Ken- 
nedy al contestar al mensaje de felicitacién 
que le enviaron los estudiantes del institu- 
to de educacién politica con motivo de su 
éxito en las pasadas elecciones, brinda por 
una nueva y vigorosa cooperacién entre los 


Estados Unidos y América Latina. El texto 
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mentioned author, writing about the con- 


de su mensaje cablegr4fico es el siguiente: 


ESTUDIANTES DEL INSTITUTO DE 
EDUCACION POLITICA 


APARTADO 1030. SAN JOSE, COSTA RICA 
MUCHO AGRADEZCO SU GENEROSO 
MENSAJE DE FELICITACION CON MOTI- 
VO DE MI ELECCION A LA PRESIDEN- 
CIA. ESPERO QUE LOS LAZOS ENTRE 
LAS NACIONES DE ESTE HEMISFERIO 
SE ESTRECHEN MAS AL TRABAJAR TO- 
DOS JUNTOS PARA HACERLE FRENTE 
A TANTOS DESAFIOS COMUNES. TENGO 
PUESTAS MIS ESPERANZAS EN UNA 
NUEVA Y VIGOROSA COOPERACION EN- 
TRE LOS ESTADOS UNIDOS Y AMERICA 
LATINA. LOS SALUDA CORDIALMENTE, 


Joun F. Kennepy 


The Nadal Prize.—Now going into its 
eighteenth year, this is still the most cov- 
eted and popular literary award in Spain, 
both for its primacy among the many prizes 
that have arisen more recently and Gidaes 
of the success with which winning novels 
have met. Since 1945, when Carmen La- 
foret’s Nada was chosen from among 
twenty-six entries, the prize money has 
risen from 5000 to 150,000 pesetas. The 
1960 competition attracted 204 novels, 
thirty of them written by women and more 
than one-third by residents of Barcelona or 
Madrid. Thirty-nine of the entries were 
presented for final consideration to the 

nel of judges that met in Barcelona on 
Tanatets 6, 1961 and after seven ballots 
selected Las ciegas hormigas by Ramiro 
Pinilla Garcia, a work set in the Basque 
country and which deals with the futile 
attempt to recover a shipload of coal from 
a boat that has run aground. The 38-year- 
old author, a family man of modest means 
and a former naval machinist, is an em- 
pares of the municipal gas works in Bil- 
ao and also works for a publishing firm. 
He has previously written a detective 
novel. 


Hamilton College Joun W. Kronix 


Juan de Lastanosa, Patron of Graciaén.— 
Much bibliographical data has been col- 
lected, sifted, and classified, on the subject 
of Lastanosa’s private library. The latest 


inventory (Karl-Ludwig Selig: “The Li- 
brary of Vincencio Juan de Lastanosa— 
Patron of Gracian, 


Librairie E. Droz, 
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Genéve, (1960), Travaux D’ Human- 
isme Et Renaissance) gives us a splendid 
account of his reading habits, and a pos- 
sible insight into his cultural formation 
and scholarly achievements. Indeed, he 
was another animated Maecenas, a curious, 
insatiable reader, with a wide range of in- 
terests in the humanities and sciences. Of 
course, the Greek and Latin classics played 
an instrumental role in the crystallization 
of his humane spirit. Perhaps it would be 
fitting if we would list a handful of clas- 
sical titles selected from this very recent 
and most thorough compilation: 


No. 52. D. Antonio de Gueuara Marco Aurelio 
con el relox de principes. Seuilla 1537. 

No. 72. Alonso Louera, risa y planto de Demo- 
crito y Eraclito. Valladolid 1554. 4°. 

No. 207. Diego Gracian Apotegmas de Plutar- 
co. Alcala 1533. 4°. 

No. 234. Diego Lopez traducion de Virgilio en 
4° en Alcala afio 1650. 

No. 236. Dialogos de Luciano en lengua italiana 
en Venecia. 

No. 364. Guillermo del Chul, discursos de la 
castramentacion y religion de los antiguos ro- 
manos y griegos. Leon afio 1579. 4°. 

No. 481. Joachim Romero Cepeda, vida y fa- 
bulas de isopo. Alcala 1590. 8°. 

No. 590. Juan Lopez de Viana y Carasquilla 
el Homero espafiol versos de don Luis de Gon- 
gora en 4°. Madrid 1627. 

Ouidio los Metamorphosios. Tarragona 
No. 873. Rodrigo Camorano los seys libros pri 
meros de la Geometria de Euclides. Seuilla 6. 


en 4°. 


It has remained for Graci4n, however, 
to pay his patron-friend a tribute . . . a 
tribute so fine and honorable that it has 
often been quoted and re-echoed through- 
out the ages: 


Oh, célebre museo y plausible teatro de toda 
esta antigua griega y romana cultura, asi en 
estatuas como en piedras, ya en sellos anulares, 
ya en monedas, vasos, urnas, laminas y camafeos, 
el de nuestro mayor amigo, el culto y erudito don 
Vincencio Juan de Lastanosa, honor de los ro- 
manos por su memoria, gloria de los aragoneses 
por su_ingenio! er quisiere lograr toda la 
curiosidad junta, frecuente su original museo, y 
ie quisiere admirar la docta erudicién y rara 
la antigiiedad, solicite el que ha estampado de 
monedas_ espafiolas desconocidas, asunto 
verdaderamente unde por lo raro y por lo 
primero . 


Selig’s mnneiial is excellent and the 
best catalogue that has been published to 


date on this particular area of study. 
James-KLeon Demetrius 
Greek Studies, New York City 


Spain in the “Atlantic.’—The Jan. is- 
sue of The Atlantic Monthly contains a 
“Report on Spain” (pp. 16-23) and, what 
is more important, a 63-page “Supplement 
on Spain Today.” There are numerous ar- 
ticles about Spain of general interest. Or- 
tega y Gasset’s disciple, Julian Marias, has 
written about “The Spaniard” and Améri- 
co Castro, the critic and historian, discus- 
ses the “Empire: The Golden Years.” 
Gregorio Corrochano, ABC’s bullfighting 
critic, and the ex-matador, Domingo Lépez 
Ortega, write about their specialty in “The 
Decline of the Bullfight,’ and Anthony 
Carson, an Englishman, presents his hu- 
morous views of “A Gypsy Wedding.” 
Some of the articles are meant to look 
ahead: José Luis Aranguren, the liberal 
Catholic and Professor of Ethics at the 
University of Madrid, concerns himself 
with “The Future of Spanish Catholicism”; 
Dionisio Ridruejo, poet, essayist and leader 
of the liberal Accién Democratica asks the 
question “After Franco, What?” 

There are a number of articles written 
by literary men. Besides the aforemen- 
tioned writers, there are: Antonio Macha- 
do, “The Tides of Reaction”; Gregorio 
Marafién, “The Exiles”; José Ortega y 
Gasset, “The Pride of the Basques”; Azorin, 
“The Windmills of Criptana.” And, of 
course, some of the articles are written 
about men of letters. Salvador de Mada- 
riaga talks about “Unamuno: The Don 
Quijote of Salamanca” and Mariano Gar- 
cia, himself a writer and poet, discusses 
a number of novelists in “The Modern 
Novel.” 

There are also articles written by liter- 
ary men about ts and painters. The 
American poet. Arch hibald MacLeish has 
written about “Jorge Guillén: A Poet of 
This Time.” The famous novelist Camilo 
José Cela studies his Mallorcan neighbor 
in “Out of the Earth: A Visit with Joan 
Miré.” (Another neighbor, Anthony Ker- 
rigan, has done the translation.) 

The entire issue of The Atlantic is made 
attractive by the insertion of small bits of 
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rose and poetry by men such as: Antonio 
Machado, José Hierro, Federico Garcia 
Lorca, Rafael Alberti, Jorge Guillén, and 
by a number of illustrations. Many prints 
and paintings are reproduced in the pages 
of this magazine: a lithograph and an 
acquatint by Picasso, a cartoon by ~~. 
a drawing by Goya, a painting by Mird, 
etc. In fact, Joan Miré’s “The Farm,” re- 
roduced in color by courtesy of Ernest 
eared graces the front cover of the 
issue. An eight page section at the end of 
Carlton Lake’s “The New Spanish Paint- 
ers” adds further beauty by presenting 
photographs and reproductions (in color 
and in black and white) of the work of a 
number of Spanish artists. Pablo Picasso, 
Salvador Dali and Antonio Gaudi are in- 
cluded. However, most of the focus in 
the section is on the newer generation of 

inters: Antoni Tapies, Manolo Millares, 
oan Josep Tharrats, Modest Cuixart, Luis 
Feito, Manuel Rivera, Antonio Suara, 
Manuel Viola, Rafael Canogar and Fran- 


cisco Farreras. 


This issue of The Atlantic is a highly at- 
tractive presentation. It is both imaginative 
and informative. No doubt it serves an im- 
portant purpose, and this is, one of mak- 
ing more Americans aware of the Span- 
iards’ up-to-the-moment contribution to 
world culture. And the more of this that 
is done, the better. Fortunately, more of 
this kind of interest and focus is being 
shown. The Texas Quarterly’s Spring 
(1960) issue will be entirely devoted to 
Spain. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Gerorce J. Epperc 


Without a Shadow of Doubt.—The 
Globe Book Co., 175 Fifth Ave., New 
York 10, includes as one of the novels in 
its “4 in 1” series ($3.76), Ricardo Giiiral- 
des’ Don Segundo Sombra. This Argen- 
tine novel, complete, as are all the works, 
is traveling in good company. The other 
three are Leo Tolstoy, Mann 
and Giovanni Guareschi. But Gitiraldes’ 
novel is advertised as “An Argentine Clas- 
sic,” considered to treat “The Latin Ameri- 
can Huckleberry Finn.” 


Casals sans cello.—Seventeen years ago, 
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Pablo Casals began to com an oratorio 
which he intended to perform when the 
Franco government lost its control of 
Spain. Either Casals tired of waiting for 
this to happen (he has had his 84th birth- 
day) or he had a change of heart, though 
the latter is doubtful. His oratorio, a 
three-hour work based on a poem by his 
old friend Juan Alavedra, had its world 
premiere in Acapulco, Mexico, around the 
Christmas holidays. Called El Pesebre, it 
tells the Nativity story from the journey 
to Bethlehem to the arrival of the Wise 
Men. Quite melodious, it features oboes, 
clarinets and a high-pitched hand drum 
which gives the composition a flavor of 
Catalan folk music. There are orchestral 
passages and a canticle which features the 
voices of a 150-member chorus. Some 2800 
spectators gave composer-conductor Ca- 
sals a ten-minute standing ovation, a fit- 
ting conclusion to a two-week Casals Fes- 
tival in Mexico. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Georce J. Epserc 


Also worth noting.—Hubert Jannach, 
“The B. Traven Mystery,” Books Abroad, 
Winter 1961, oor as to the identity 
of the author of The Treasure of the Sierra 
Madre and other novels, some laid in Mexi- 
co; Ezequiel Martinez Estrada, “El pecado 
original de la literatura argentina,” Hu- 
manismo, Jul.-Oct. 1960; Arizona Quarterly, 
Winter 1960, an issue devoted principally 
to three panoramic surveys of Mexico-1960, 
Mexican literature, 1959-60, and modern 
Brazilian literature, by A. W. Bork, Renato 
Rosaldo, and John Nist; Luis Alberto 
Sanchez, Aladino o Vida y Obra de José 
Santos Chocano (México: Libro-Mex, 
1960); Ignacio Ramirez, Obras (México: 
Editora Nacional, 1960. Paper. 2 vols. 
510-+545 pp. 30 pesos), the collected 
work of a giant of 19th century Mexican 
letters; Marvin Alisky, “La Prensa Leads 
the Fight Against Nicaraguan Censorship,” 
The Ouill, March 1961; “Our Man in 
Managua,” The Reporter, Dec. 22, 1960, 
two exposés of the Somoza dictatorship; 
Rafael Arévalo Martinez, El embajador Me 
Torlania (Guatemala: Edit. Landivar, 
1960. Paper. 88 pp.), latest work of the 
noted Guatemalan author, Ronald H. Chil- 
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cote, “E] impacto de la dictadura portuguesa 
en la cultura,” Ibérica, Feb. 15, 1961; 
Joseph H. Silverman, “Valle-Inclan y Ciro 
Bayo: sobre una fuente desconocida de 
Tirano as,” Nueva Revista de 
Filologia Hispdnica, x1v (1960); with 
Samuel G. Armistead, “Hispanic Balladry 
among the Sephardic Jews of the West 
Coast,” Western Folklore, xix (1960); 
Maria de Lourdes Teixeira, “Recent Bra- 
zilian Literature,” Américas, Jan. 1961; 
Nathaniel Weyl, Red Star over Cuba 
(New York: Devin-Adair, 1960, 222 pp. 
Cloth. $4.50), Castro and his movement 
seen as a communist plot against Batista; 
Max Frankel, “Journey of Inquiry in 
Castro’s Cuba,” New York Times Maga- 
zine, Jan. 22, 1961; Tad Szulc, “Do Not 
Despair: Janio is Coming,” Ibid., Jan. 29, 
1961; Luis Leal, “La licantropia entre los 
antiguos mexicanos,” América Indigena, xx 
(Abril 1960); Francisco Miré Quesada and 
Robert J. Havighurst, “The Universi 

South and North,” a discussion of No 

and South American higher education; 
Dorothy Hayes de Huneeus, “Recent 


Chilean Literature,” Américas, Dec. 1960; 


William H. Prescott’s The Conquest of 
Peru (New York: New American Library, 
1961. 432 pp. Paper. 50c.), Abridged, edi- 
ted, and with new notes, by Victor W. 
Von Hagen; Enrique Larreta, Obras com- 
pletas (Buenos Aires: Edit. Claridad, 1960. 
2 vols. 1283 pp. Cloth.); Fernando Diez 
de Medina, “be América, la nuestra, y su 
destino,” Cuadernos, Marzo-Abril 1961; 
Franco’s Prisoners Speak, a 36-page pam- 
phlet on conditions in Spain’s prisons as 
told by the prisoners themselves, produced 
after “many sacrifices and enormous risks” 
by the Spanish Ex-Servicemen’s Associ- 
ation, 210 Bravington Rd., London, W. 9, 
England; Gerald M. Moser, “Histories of 
Brazilian Literature,” Revista Interameri- 
cana de Bibliografia, Abril-Junio 1960; 
Clifton B. Kroeber, “Rosas and the Re- 
vision of Argentine History, 1880-1955” 
Ibid., Enero-Marzo 1960; Jack D. L. 
Holmes, “A Selected Bibliography of José 
Clemente Orozco,” Ibid., Cabri Giraldo 
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Jaramillo, Bibliografia de bibliografias 
colombianas (Bogota: Instituto Caro y 
Cuervo, 1960. 206 pp. Paper), revised 
edition, brought up to date by Rubén 
Pérez Ortiz, of a useful research tool; Ruth 
Pike, “Seville in the Sixteenth Century,” 
Hispanic American Historical Review, 
Feb. 1961; Gladys Delmas, "The Twenty 
Strangers of Latin America,” The Reporter, 
March 2 1961, the various factors causing 
separatism among the Latin American na- 
tions; Georges Friedmann, “Between Fidel 
and Uncle Sam,” Atlas, March 1961 a 
French journalist gives a realistic view of 
Latin America’s opinions of our contro- 
versy with Castro in an article originally 
rinted in Le Monde. Atlas is the first 
.S. magazine ever to be published with 
the purpose of reviewing the world press, 
and this first issue has several other Latin 
American items and two English versions 
of poems by Gabriela Mistral; “Cuba, 
1961.” C os (suplemento) Marzo- 
Abril 1961, eight Cubans express dissent- 
ing views in regard to the Cuban revolu- 
tion and document their statements; Mario 
Bunge, “The Argentine University: A De- 
fense,” AAUP Bulletin, March 1961, a 
rejoinder to an article by Samuel Shapiro 
on the same subject in an earlier issue; 
“Latin America’s Nationalistic Revolu- 
tions,” The Annals of the American 
y of Political and Social Science, 
March 1961, the entire issue of this excel- 
lent journal is devoted to some 15 articles 
on the subject by many of our leading 
Latin Americanists; of special interest to 
our readers is Luis Monguidé’s “Nationalism 
and Social Discontent as Reflected in Span- 
ish American Literature,”; Merrill Rippy, 
“Theory of History: Twelve Mexicans” 
The Americas, Jan. 1961, an analysis of 
the thought of twelve of Mexico’s con- 
temporary historians; Olga P. Ferrer, El 
sistema estético de Camilo José Cela, 
Estructura y expresividad (Madrid: Edit. 
Castalia, 1960. 171 pp. $3.50), available 
from the author at Louisiana State Univ., 
New Orleans 22, La. 


R.G.M. 


EVALUATION OF SPANISH FILMS 


Conducted by Marian TEMPLETON* 


Costa de Espatia.—10 min. Color. Span- 
ish. Distributor: International Film Bur- 
eau, Inc. 57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, 
Ill. Sale: $120. Evaluation Committee: 
Elizabeth O. Rimer, Ross Bowsher, J. W. 
Kohn, Lima Senior H. S., Lima, Ohio. For 
its good representation, in beautiful color, 
of the major coastal cities, their industries 
and geography, and for its clearly enuncia- 
ted Spanish, this film is recommended for 
the third-year level of Spanish in high 
school or its equivalent in college. 


Espana: La familia Mateo de Madrid.— 
16 min. Color. Spanish. Distributor: Frith 
Films, 1816 N. Highland Ave. Hollywood 
28, Calif. Sale: $130. Evaluation Commit- 
tee: Professors Pauline Deuel, Alfredo 
Brigola and Peter Hertz of the Univ. of 
Redlands, Redlands, Calif. This attractive 
film follows the activities of several mem- 
bers of an upper-class family of Madrid. 
The dialogue is graded for second-semester 
students in college (or their equivalent in 
high school). The narration is excellent— 
clear and understandable—and the back- 
ground music, good. The family visits 
such places as a market, a fair, a zoo, a 


bullfight and Toledo. The photography is 


* Suggestions for films to be reviewed or offers 
to review films should be sent to Miss Templeton 
at 223 Seventh St., Garden City, N.Y. 


excellent for the most part. The accom- 
panying study guide, by Dr. Joseph Ray- 
mond, includes notes for the instructor, 
vocabulary, and comprehension exercises. 


Taxco de mis amores.—1] min. Color. 
Spanish. Producer and distributor: Lang- 
uage Arts, Inc., 111 South Congress, Aus- 
tin 4, Texas. Sale: $125. Evaluation Com- 
mittee: Vera Hayes, Abilene H. S., Eliza- 
beth Myatt, McMurry College, Mary Lunn 
Rodgers, Hardin-Simmons Univ., and Dr. 
J. W. Treat, Abilene Christian College, 
all of Abilene, Texas. Students like this 
film very much; those who had not seen 
Taxco became eager to visit it; those who 
had seen the town were high in their 
praise of the film. Correlated with script 
and drill tapes and narrated slowly, this is a 
good teaching film for junior and senior 

igh school and early cailiean classes. Since 
it is short, it can be shown several times 
to gain real mastery of its facts and man- 
ner of expression. Three women narrate the 
commentary, two native speakers of Span- 
ish and one high school teacher who 
learned Spanish as a second language. 
(One reviewer suggests that the use of one 
male voice would have added interesting 
contrast.) The accompanying tape con- 
tains the whole narration with space for 
repetition by the pupils. One copy of the 
tape costs $10.; more than one, $7. each. 
Printed scripts are 15 cents a copy. 
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CHAPTER NEWS 


Conducted by 


J. Cuatmers Herman, Associate Eprror and Cuaprer ApvisEr* 


CHAPTER ADVISER MOVES 
TO KANSAS STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Chapter secretaries and other officers are 
requested to note that effective June 1, 
1961, the address of the Chapter Adviser 
will be Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia. On that date Prof. Herman will 
join the ag of the Kansas College, 
and all items for Chapter News and all 
correspondence relative to chapter matters 
should | be addressed to him there. 


NO HONORARY 
CHAPTER MEMBERS 


According to the Association’s constitu- 
tion only those distinguished foreign His- 
panists who are nominated by the Com- 
mittee on Honorary Members and approved 
by the members attending the annual busi- 
ness meeting are eligible for honorary 
membership in the AATSP. There is no 

rovision for honorary membership at the 
aa level and chapters are requested by 
the Executive Council to abide by this 
policy. 

AN APPEAL TO THE CHAPTERS 


At the 1960 meeting in San Diego it 
was recommended that chapters be asked 
to make a concerted effort to get their 
members to vote in the national election 
of officers held each fall. A larger partici- 
pation is most desirable and any steps that 
can be taken to attain this end will be ap- 
preciated. It was also recommended that 
chapters encourage their members at the 
high school level to write for Hispania es- 
pecially articles on the problems that they 
encounter in teaching Spanish. 


CHAPTER APPROVED FOR MAINE 


A chapter in Maine, organized in De- 
cember under the guidance of Prof. Stuart 
M. Gross, Univ. of Maine, was approved 


* Cha 
man at 
Kansas. 


er News should be sent to Prof. Her- 
sas State Teachers College, Emporia, 
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by the Executive Council at its San Diego 
meeting. The new chapter has nineteen 
charter members and is headed by the 
following officers: Pres., Prof. Gross; vice 
pres. Mother Gonzaga L’Heureux, Mount 


erici Academy, Waterville; Sec.-Treas., 


R. D. Seward, Bates College, Lewiston. 


CHAPTER REPORTS 


The officers of the BRAZOS CHAP- 
TER for the year 1960-61 are as follows: 
President, William Edgar, Hogg Junior H. 
S.; Vice-Pres., Mrs. Marion Webb, Bell- 
aire H.S.; Rec.-Sec., Mrs. Olivia Mufioz, 
Jane Long Junior H.S.; Corr.-Sec., Mrs. 
Sherrill Fisk, Spring Branch H.S.; Treas., 
Frank Maxwell, Milby H.S. 


Under the leadership of its officers 
and Executive Council, the CHICAGO 
AREA CHAPTER is having a highly suc- 
cessful year. The members of the ~ thor 
tive Council, appointed by the president, 
are: immediate past president Dr. Robert 
J. Binninger (Northwestern Univ.), Don 
Allison (West Leyden H.S.), Harry E. 
Babbitt (Rich Township H.S.), Agatha 
Cavallo (Wright Junior College, Chica- 

), Hannah H. Choldin (Senn H.S., 

hicago), Dwain Dedrick CNorth Park 
College), Emelda L. Estel (Wendell Phil- 
li H.S., Chicago), William Garnett 
Township H.S., Chicago), Isa- 
bel Hall (Wheaton College), Dr. William 
V. Hoffman (De Paul Univ.), Terese 
Klinger (Niles Township H.S.), Héctor 
Otero (Oak Park and River Forest H.S.), 
past president Louis Rasera (Wheaton 
College), Richard H. Roe (Roosevelt 
Univ, Albert Turner (Evanston Town- 
ship H.S.), and Dorothy S. Walker (Lyons 
Township H.S.). These hard-working tea- 
chers meet at De Paul Univ. regularly the 
first Saturday of each month from Septem- 
ber through June to plan, guide, and carry 
on the activities of the Chapter. 

The program of the Chapter meeting in 
Oct. featured a lecture preceded by a brief 
demonstration of new tape recording 
equipment and followed by luncheon. It 
was held downtown at De Paul Univ. The 
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guest was Dr. William H. Shoemaker, 
Chairman of the Department of Spanish 
and Italian, Univ. of Illinois, and a na- 
tional past president of AATSP. The title 
of Dr. Shoemaker’s presentation was 
“What's In a Novel.” He based his study 
on Galdés’ Dofia Perfecta, which many of 
the members re-read in preparation for his 
talk. What Dr. Shoemaker said was most 
interesting and helpful in showing a reader 
how to penetrate the depth of a literary 
work and how to teach it. The cochair- 
men of the Christmas luncheon were Mrs. 
Choldin and Mrs. Estel. This meeting gave 
the members an opportunity to meet and 
eat together, to sing Christmas carols and 
enjoy a pifiata. Some of the older mem- 
bers thought that many of the new teach- 
ers came as a result of the Chapter News- 
letter, which is edited to keep area Span- 
ish teachers more fully informed about the 
work of the Chapter and about the activi- 
ties of their colleagues. It is hoped that it 
will serve to increase friendships and pro- 
fessional interests among the members and 
to bring new members into the Association. 
Agatha Cavallo is the editor. 


The CONNECTICUT CHAPTER 
held its seventh meeting at Yale Univ., 
New Haven, on Nov. 19. After the wel- 
coming address by President C. Malcolm 
Batchelor, Miss Rose Navarretta, of Ham- 
den H.S., launched the morning session 
with a discussion on the art of making 
Spanish tapes. Next, a forum discussion 
on NDEA Summer Institutes was led by 
Prof. Robert G. Mead, Jr., Univ. of Conn., 
and Mr. Guillermo del Olmo, Yale. The 
forum was followed by an entertaining 
slide-lecture on Brasilia, given by Senhorita 
Dorothy Evelyn, of the Yale Art School, 
and Mr. Richard Wortham, Yale. High- 
lighting the meeting, in the afternoon ses- 
sion, Prof. Manuel Duran, of Yale’s Span- 
ish department, gave a very enlightening 
and lively lecture, entitled fl humor en la 
literatura espafola. Beginning with ex- 
amples gathered from medieval literature, 
Prof. Duran traced interesting manifesta- 
tions of humor throughout Spanish litera- 
ture, including contemporary writers. Prof. 


Duraén was introduced by Prof. Gustave 
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W. Andrian, of Trinity College. 


La reunién anual del CAPITULO DE 
LA FLORIDA tuvo lugar en Tampa, nov. 
18 y 19 en la hermosa Univ. de South 
Florida, institucién nueva del estado, con 
la Sra. Marjorie Dillingham, pres. El Dr. 
Gordon Brown, Coordinator de Lenguas 
Modernas en el estado de Georgia, era uno 
de los conferenciantes y presenté un estudio 
sobre Emilia Pardo Bazan y mas tarde ex- 
= el nuevo programa de idiomas en 

rgia. Dos ilustres ecuatorianos, amigos 
de la Sra. Dillingham y de su clase via- 
jante de Florida State Univ. en Sudamé- 
rica el verano pasado, volaron de Guayaquil 
a Tampa expresamente a dar conferencias 
en la reunién. El Sr. Antonio del Campo, 
director de tres radioemisoras y locutor 
premiado en la América Latina, y el Dr. 
Alfonso Harb, célebre cirujano del térax, 
discutieron de una manera brillante los 
problemas del Ecuador y también del con- 
tinente al sur. Nos advirtieron de la plaga 
del comunismo en el pais y en el resto de 
Latinoamérica. Dieron bien considerados 
consejos sobre la politica de los Estados 
Unidos en Sudamérica. Insistieron en que 
nuestros diplomdticos y nuestros represen- 
tantes en el programa de Punto Cuatro 
supieran muy bien el idioma del pais. De 
otro modo no est4n enterados de los pro- 
blemas y no pueden utilizar ventajosamen- 
te el dinero apropiado por el gobierno ame- 
ricano. También de gran interés eran un 
consejo sobre isnodlen y métodos Peda- 
gégicos, y una fiesta de canciones general- 
mente poco conocidas y presentadas a los 
profesores en una leccién ingeniésa. 


FRONTERAS CHAPTER has been 
honored with a request to prepare the tests 
for a language award to honor the mem- 
ory of Mrs. Alma J. Bartlett, former El 
Paso teacher of movie star Gilbert Roland, 
who taught him English and guided many 
other prominent youths towards desired vo- 
cational goals. The contest will be open 
to all students of Spanish in first, second 
and third year of private or public high 
schools, regardless of race, creed, or color. 
Any student in these categories may enter 
and will receive 2 letter of recognition from 
Mr. Roland. 
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Cuarrer News 


GEORGIA CHAPTER met at Emory 
Univ. January 14 for a luncheon and 
heard an interpretation of Jorge Luis 
Borges’ “La casa de Asterién” by Prof. Car- 
los Rojas of Emory. Dr. Luis Zahn of 
Georgia Tech, president of the chapter, 

esided. Dr. rdon Brown and Mr. 
Philip E. Smith, both of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, offered remarks on the 
foreign language program in Georgia. 
Jorge Pérez of Havana spoke on “La situa- 
cién actual en Cuba,” and Heinz Hoff- 
mann of Venezuela and Anibal Recio of 
Cuba announced new radio programs and 
local periodicals of Pan-American interest. 
All are students at Georgia Tech. Milton 
Davis, local chairman, spoke of arrange- 
ments for the national contest, and a com- 
mittee consisting of Dr. Miriam T. Felder 
and Prof. William A. Strozier was ap 
pointed to assist him. 


On Friday, April 29, 1960, the KEN- 
TUCKY CH R held a luncheon at 
Donovan Hall Cafeteria on the Univ. of 
Kentucky campus at the occasion when 
the Kentucky Foreign Language Confer- 
ence was convening. Dr. Ruth De Gam- 
boa, presiding, introduced the guests from 
different states. Sister Teresa Clare, secre- 
tary, gave a treasurer's report; then the 
results of the nominating committee were 
announced. They are as follows: Pres., Dr. 
Emma Moon Holdren; Vice-Pres., 
Ruth De Gamboa; Sec.-Treas., Mrs. Leti- 
cia S. Taylor. ; 


The fall meeting of the KENTUCKY 
CHAPTER was held on Nov. 5, 1960, at 
Evans House on the Women’s Division of 
the campus of Centre College, with Dr. 
Emma Holdren presiding. Seven members 
were present; also three students from 
Centre who joined at this time. 

Tentative district chairmen are as fol- 
lows: Paducah: Mrs. Robertson; Lexing- 
ton: Mrs. Server; Louisville: Sister Teresa 


Clare. Ways of stimulating students were 
discussed. A cash prize or special awards 
were mentioned as possibilities for starting 
interest. It was brought out that perhaps 
a chairman for a membership committee 
should be appointed. It was agreed that 
the President ask Mrs. Lollis if she would 


serve in that capacity. A general discussion 
on methods and common problems fol- 
lowed. After this Dr. Holdren, the Presi- 
dent and hostess, served delicious refresh- 
ments. 


The MICHIGAN CHAPTER opened 
its 1960-1961 activities on Oct. 29 with a 
luncheon and a meeting at Western Mich- 
igan Univ., Kalamazoo. “Words and 
Music” was the theme. The meeting was 
Fy with music by Dr. James Stamm 
of the Department of Humanities at Mich- 
igan State Univ., whose choice of unusual 
regional songs interested and pleased his 
listeners. The president reminded the 
group of the Sag examinations to be 
given to secondary students. The group 
was also advised about the opportunities 
for outstanding students to join the So- 
ciedad Honoraria Hispdnica. Methods of 
recruitment of new members were discus- 
sed. The group then listened to a very in- 
teresting talk concerning the language la- 
boratory and the problems and the chal- 
lenges its coming i brought. Dr. Laszlo 
Bor formerly director of the MSU 
language laboratory, presented numerous 
facets of work with this new teaching me- 
dium as he shared some “Confessions of 
a Tapeworm.” He emphasized that the 
language laboratory cannot be disassocia- 
ted from the classroom and that when its 
importance in language learning is evident 
to students, there will be no problem of 
motivation. A question and answer period 
provided opportunity for Dr. Borbas to 
answer specific language laboratory ques- 
tions. To conclude the meeting Donald 
Yates used the Columbia record “Doce 
grandes artistas” to illustrate the use of 
music in the classroom to motivate and aid 
language learning for the student. The of- 
ficers for this year are: Pres., Donald Yates; 
Vice-Pres., John B. McGrath; Corr.-Sec., 
and Treas., Blanche Kipp; Rec.-Sec., Cora 
Mae Jewell. 


The annual meeting of the MISSOURI 
CHAPTER was held at Rockhurst Col- 
lege, Kansas City, on Nov. 4, 1960, at 
8:00 a.m. A general business session was 
held during which new officers were elec- 
ted. Joyce Tucker of Kansas City was elec- 
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ted to represent the Missouri Chapter at 
National Convention in San Diego on 
Dec. 29-30. The program consisted of a 
tour of the exceptionally fine language la- 
boratory at Rockhurst. Mr. Vernon N. 
Long, former president, was host and pre- 
sided over the meeting. New officers for 
the Missouri Chapter are: Pres., — 
Robbins, Parkville; Vice-Pres., Mrs. Ei- 
leen Nelson, St. Louis; Sec.-Treas., Doro- 
thy Cummings, Branson; Corr.-Sec., Wil- 
liam Clapper, Mexico; Test Chairman, 
Laura E. Thomure, Festus. 


En la sesién administrativa de la reunién 
del 30 de abril ultimo, fueron elegidos los 
siguientes, oficiales para el CAPITULO 
DE LA NUEVA INGLATERRA: Pres., 
Richard P. Merrill, Masconomet Regional 
H.S.; Primer Vice-pres., Dr. James M. 
Ferrigno, Univ. of Mass.; Segundo Vice- 

res., Dr. Carlo Vacca, Wellesley H.S.; 

.. Franco Princiotta, Attleboro H.S.,; 
Tesorera, Srta. Mable Pratt, North Quincy 
H.S.; Vocales, Srta. Dorothy lL. Judd, Ab- 
bot Academy, Dr. Anthony J. Simeone, 
Boston State Teachers College, John P. 
Nionakis, Pentucket Regional H.S. El 15 
de octubre en el “Alumni Hall” de la 
Universidad de New Hampshire, tuvo 
lugar la primera reunién del afio 1960-61. 
Después de una breve junta administrativa 
dirigida por el Presidente Richard Merrill, 
en A que se acepté la nueva constitucién, 
el Dr. Alberto Casas nos dié sus “Impre- 
siones recientes de Espafia” acompafiadas 
de magnificas diapositivas. Seguidamente 
el Catedratico Dr. Francisco Ugarte de 
Dartmouth College leyé unas poesias ori- 
ginales y con la cooperacién del Profesor 
Casds y la Sra. de Merrill, presenté unas 
breves escenas del “D. Juan Tenorio” de 
Zorrilla. El 19 de noviembre tuvo lugar la 
segunda reunién del Capitulo en el 
“Lounge” del Simmons College de Boston. 
El tema del programa fué “Curso Inter- 
medio de Espafiol: Su Correlacién entre 
Escuelas Secundarias y Universidades.” 
Fué coordinadora del programa la Pro- 
fesora Edith Helman del Simmons Col- 
lege. Miembros del jurado: Sta. Dorothy 
Judd, Abbot Academy; Sr. Robert Taylor, 
Phillips Academy; Sr. Angel Rubio, St. 
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Paul’s School, Concord, N.H.; Srta. Jo- 
sephine Bruno, Medford Public Schools; 
Srta. Adorna Orlandi, Emmanuel College; 
Sr. Stanley Wenmark, Colby Junior Col- 
lege; Srta. Antonia Quiroga, Pine Manor 
Junior College; Sr. John P. Nionakis, 
Pentucket Regional H.S.; Dr. Ruth Whitt- 
redge, Tufts Univ.; Dr. Solomon Lipp, 
Boston Univ.; Dr. Frances Burlingame, 
Wheaton College. Finalmente, el 3 de 
diciembre y en conjunto con la “Eastern 
Massachusetts Division of the New Eng- 
land Modern Language Association,” se 
reunié el Capitulo en Te salas del “Girls’ 
Latin School of Dorchester,” en la cual D. 
Luis Iglesias de la Universidad de Har- 
vard diserté sobre “Lucio Mansilla, emi- 
sario de la civilizacién.” 


The annual meeting of the NORTH 
CAROLINA CHAPTER was held at the 
Univ. of North Carolina in Peabody Hall 
on Saturday, Oct. 22, 1960. President Alice 
Abbott introduced the first speaker, Mr. 
Mauricio Charpenel, Univ. of North 
Carolina, and a native of Mexico, who gave 
an interesting paper on “E] periodismo en 
México durante el siglo XIX.” It con- 
cerned especially the political newspapers 
in Mexico and was a part of the research 
done for his Master’s degree. Mr. Robert 
Marshall, Statesville H.S., talked on “As- 
pects of Foreign Language Teaching in 
the Elementary Schools of Statesville.” 
Mr. Hiram Hilty, Guilford College, pre- 
sented an interesting picture of Cuba in 
Sept., 1960. In spite of the anti-US. pro- 
pecance, Mr. Hilty was treated courteous- 
y. The nominating committee, consisting 
of Dr. Frances Muldyow. Elon College, 
Miss Alice Abbott, Woman's College, 
N.C., and Maunida Wales, Chairman, 
presented the slate of officers for the 1960- 
61 year: Pres., Miss Lucy Ann Neblett, 
Merideth College, Vice-Pres., Dr. Harvey 
King, Wake Forest College, Sec.-Treas., 
Miss Lillie Bulla, Charlotte. As there were 
no other nominations, these candidates 
were duly elected. The group decided to 
have Dr. Juan Castellano, of Duke Univ., 
be its representative at the breakfast of 
the annual meeting of the national organi- 


zation in San Diego, in Dec. 1960. Dr. 
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Frank Duffy, Univ. of North Carolina, 
made a report on the state Spanish Contest 
of May, 1960, stating that medals had 
been duly engraved and sent to the win- 
ners. 


En la ciudad de Cleveland, Ohio, el 3 
de diciembre de 1960 so reunieron en el 
Restaurant Miller's, los miembros del 
capitulo NORTHERN OHIO para cele- 
brar la segunda reunidén del escolar 
bajo la presidencia de la Srta. Barbara Brai- 
ley. Después de un almuerzo muy sabroso, 
se presenté en la Escuela Secundaria de 
Lakewood una conferencia sobre Guate- 
mala y unas artisticas cuanto magistrales 
ue ilustraron el punto principal 
de la conterencia. Pocos minutos antes de 
que se iniciara la conferencia del Sr. 
Werner Goldstaub, se efectué una pequefia 
sesién de trabajo durante la cual se leyeron 
el acta de las sesiones anteriores, el informe 
del tesorero y asuntos generales. Se acordé 
reunir el Capitulo cuatro veces ao 
escolar. Los oficiales del Capitulo son: 

residente, Barbara Brailey; secretario, 
amuel Almaguer; tesorero, Richard Tur- 
ner. 


The fall meeting of the PHILADEL- 
PHIA CHAPTER was held at the Art 
Alliance and the new officers elected for 
the coming year are as follows: Pres., 
Mother Mary Giles, Hallahan H.S.; Vice- 
Pres., Andrew iroli, Temple Univ.; 
Sec.-Treas., Frank Bisk, Olney H.S.; 
Corr.-Sec., Olga M. Colli, Nether Provi- 
dence. The featured speaker at the meet- 
ing was Dr. E. Chang-Rodriguez of the 
Univ. of Pennsylvania, whose topic dealt 
with Latin American affairs. On Decem- 
ber 12, the Chapter held its annual Christ- 
mas Fiesta in the auditorium of Straw- 


bridge and Clothier in Philadelphia. 


The following members of the nomina- 
ting committee, Bernie Frost, Chairman, 
Rudolph Morales, Elizabeth Stone, and 
Julia Schroepfer, appointed by Pres. 
Young eariy in the year, have presented 
the following slate of officers for the SAN 
DIEGO CHAPTER for the coming two 
years: Herbert Ibarra, Pres.; David Balles- 
teros, Vice-pres.; Mildred Hagan, Treas.; 


i Alderson, Sec. They were duly elec- 


The officers of the TENNESSEE 
CHAPTER are: Pres., Gladys Gooch, 
David Lipscomb College,; est Rose- 
mary ens, Elizabethton; Sec.-Treas., 
ee S. Crantford, Carson-Newman Col- 
ege. 


The main service performed the 
TEXAS CHAPTER in 1960 was the ad- 
ministration of the National Spanish con- 
tests. The Exchange Club of Austin pre- 
sented a scholarship to the outstandin 
third year high school students to atten 
the Monterrey, Mexico, Workshop of Mrs. 
Margaret Adey. Dictionaries, books, and 
medals were presented to four second-year 
students, four third-year students and two 
fourth-year students. These included prizes 
for a native speaker category in each di- 
vision. Outstanding programs during the 
year included a lecture by Dr. Felix Mar- 
tinez on the secondary schools of Chile; 
a report by Dr. Theodore Andersson, Di- 
rector of the NDEA Conference for 
State Directors of Foreign Languages, held 
in Washington, D.C., during the summer 
of 1960; and a round table discussion, 
moderated by Dr. Ernest F. Haden, on the 
kinds of audio-visual materials and how to 
use them in the teaching of foreign lang- 
uages, held at Language Arts Inc., where 
materials produced and/or distributed by 


the company were demonstrated. 


The TIERRA DEL ENCANTO 
CHAPTER elected new officers as follows: 
Henry W. Pascual, Pres.; Antonio G. 
iménez, ]r., Vice-Pres.; Mrs. Rita S. Min- 

in, Sec.-Treas.; Miss Lola Mackey, Cor- 
res.-Sec. 


The newly elected president of the VIR- 
GINIA CHAPTER is L. L. Barrett, of 
Washington and Lee Univ. 


The WISCONSIN CHAPTER meet- 
ing was held in conjunction with the State 
Teachers’ Convention on Thursday, No- 
vember 3, 1960 at the Univ. of Wisconsin, 
Milwaukee Extension. Miss Lorraine Rad- 
ke, State Pronunciation Contest Chairman, 
presented the regional winners. After the 
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awards were presented, Mr. John Hart- 
man, president, introduced the sy Mr. 
Albert Rosa, who spoke on “A Year’s Study 


in Brazil.” Miss Leonor Andrade presented 


The slate was as follows: Pres., Miss Lor- 
raine Radke, Whitefish Bay H.S.; Vice- 
Pres., Dr. Robert Ladue, Marquette Univ.; 
Sec., Harold Beckman, Lincoln H.S., 


the report of the Nominating Committee. 


REVIEWS 


Burtt, E., Time, tense, and the 
verb: A Study in Theoretical and Ap- 
plied Linguistics, with Particular Atten- 
tion to Spanish. Berkeley and Los An- 
geles: University of California Publica- 
tions in Linguistics, Vol. 19, 1960. vi +- 
120 pp. Paper. $2.50. 


This book had to be written. There is 
no major feature of Spanish syntax more 
puzzling than the use of tenses and Prof. 
Bull's work will be indispensable to all 
who seek an ultimate solution of its prob- 
lems. No writer of textbooks should fail 
to consult it. How far its conclusions could 
be adapted to the needs of elementary 
teaching is problematic but they would 
certainly contribute both to the elimination 
of such ancient saws as “tense tells the 
time of the action” and to the introduction 
of logical nomenclature. When I began to 
teach I was puzzled to find that what my 
teachers called Conditional had become 
Potential, especially since I had learned in 
English classes that Potential means “can 
do.” Since I knew that Conditional is never 
used in a condition I invented for my own 
use “Future-Past.” My pupils thought this 
was a joke so I had to keep on with the 
two old terms. Now Bull calls it “Retro- 
future” and uses similar terms for other 
tenses, terms which are certainly far more 
accurate than those bequeathed us by 
centuries of bumbling Roman and Ro- 
mance prescriptive grammarians, but which 
shock at first like simplified spelling. One 
basic trouble is that our sister languages 


* Publishers and authors are requested to send 
books for review to Prof. Irving P. Rothberg, 
Review Editor, Temple University, Phila. 22, Pa. 
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Conducted by Invinc P. Roruperc* 


equate tense and time—tiempo, temps, zeit 
—and cannot make themselves clear to their 
own people. Even Indo-European _philol- 
ogists continue to talk about present stems 
used to express the past in a language that 
had no tenses at all! It is well then that 
the thesis of this work is the absolute dis- 
tinction of time and tense, but nomencla- 
ture is a stumbling block, so that the au- 
thor, banishing past in favor of retro- and 
retrospective, still uses Future along with 
anticipatory. He replaces time with order 
as the conceptual basis of tense. When one 
perceives the implications of this change 
the vagaries of tense begin to make sense. 
Some of the points brought out furnish 
answers to questions I have asked myself 
for years and I confess that upon readin 
the true explanation of V + S| 
the novio’s cry of ;Me caso! months before 
the banns are posted—I pulled out an old 
manuscript of mine and ran a big red line 
through the pertinent paragraph. 


Detailed treatment of Spanish syntax is 
preceded by a discussion of time and its 
expression in language and demonstrates 
the benefit of extended research in other 
languages. Unfortunately Western gram- 
marians tend to treat exotic tongues 
as if they belonged in our restricted 
land of person—number—tense—mood—and 
—voice: deshé on page 26 is not a “fu- 
ture” as stated, but a “conjectural,” mean- 
ing “probably is” as much as “probabl 
will,” but whether in tense or mood 
know not: modern Japanese has no future 
tense. Incidentally, on the same page kaba 
is said to mean “already” in Ningri, but it 
is just acaba misplaced: Pikin tin bubi 
kaba, recorded by an anthropologist. Since 
the vocabulary is a fusion of Spanish, Por- 
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tuguese and English, I leave translation to 
the reader. 

At a number of points in the work there 
is mention or discussion of free variation, 
with the worthwhile observation that this 
is a oneway process: ha cantado can often 
be substituted for cantdé; never canté for 
ha cantado. The author, rightly I believe, 
rejects the suggestion that this is in imita- 
tion of French, but does not mention the 
possibility that Spanish may be tardily fol- 
lowing the mend den has eliminated the 
“simple past” from standard oral French 
almost within the past century, as well as 
from many Germanic dialects. Free vari- 
ation in an unmixed language is a stage in 
the passage from one usage to another; 
witness the secular encroachment of cantara 
upon cantase. 

The few shortcomings I find in this 
book are inherent in the subject and in 
the method. Confronting an archaic no- 
menclature the author has devised a new 
and accurate one derived from the termi- 
nology of vector mechanics and this, re- 
duced to algebraic symbols makes for very 
hard reading until one has become accli- 
matized to the field. Descriptive and sta- 
tistical linguists have a debonair way of 
ignoring problems that cannot be solved by 
heir special methods. Keniston recorded 
without comment a case of indicative after 
verb of fearing. A rigid casier of categories 
is set up and the 20,000 (v) or 58,727 
(p. 32) examples are dropped into the 
includi ere the delig por me 
caigo, me are set aside. Yet in tg of 
Present Perfect I found unr ized 
representatives of three usages which are 
uite distinct when regarded semantically. 

meone could write an invaluable dis- 
sertation on the contents of that box. 

Prof. Bull says in his preface that even 
if he has not exhausted the subject, the 
subject has exhausted him. That is a — 
recommendation for any scientific boo 

Gorpon T. Fish, USAR, Ret. 
Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


Apams, Nicuotson B. and Kexier, Joun 
E., A Brief Surv ¢ Litera- 
ture. Paterson, Nf: ittlefield, Adams 
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and Co., 1960. 196 pp. Paper. $1.95. 


Professors Adams and Keller are to be 
congratulated on the publication of this ex- 
cellent and informative manual on the 
literary history of Spain. The work should 
prove of invaluable service to students, 
teachers and scholars alike, for Pedro 
Henriquez Urefia’s Tablas cronoldgicas de 
la literatura espattiola (Boston, 1920) is 
out of print wat Ralph Steele Boggs’ Out- 
line History of Spanish Literature (Bos- 
ton, 1937), a very useful reference in past 
years, needs to be brought up to date. 

The handbook is divided chronological- 
ly into twelve chapters from “Roman, Visi- 
gothic and Moorish Spain” to “Post-1898 
. . . Literature to the Present.” Each cha 
ter is preceded by a well-organized table 
outlining the material, with dates, and a 
chronological listing of the Spanish mon- 
archs of the period under consideration. A 
brief summary of the historical background 
and/or principal literary movements is then 
given, Followed in turn by an objective 
analysis of the individual writers, their 
works, and other pertinent topics. The 


more famous authors and literary subjects 


are discussed amply, while lesser known 
figures are presented in an encyclopedic 
manner. The style of the authors is crisp 
and sprightly, and their critical judgements 
are clear and sound. This combination 
scholarship and popular appeal should 
please the average reader. For instance, of 
Calderén’s “lesson” in La vida es sueno, 
alleg ilosophy as coc . . 
stabbed to death by her . . . brother, who 
is stabbed by Don Alvaro, who plunges to 
his death over a cliff, after screaming 
‘Curses! Extermination! Perish the human 
race!’ while the chapel bells toll, the light- 
ning flashes, and the thunder roars. If you 
are in the mood, it is all thoroughly de- 
lightful” Cp. 127); of José Echegaray: “He 
made more loud noises on the stage than 
anyone in his time. They were heard all 
the way to Sweden, and he was granted the 
> Prize for Literature in 1904” (p. 
142). 

An important feature of the manual is 
the addition of a chapter on Roman-Span- 
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ish, Visigothic and Moorish writers (pp. 


1-9), and a discussion on the recent dis- 
covery of the jarchas of Jewish and Arabic 
poets (pp. 12-13) which revolutionized 
knowledge of the origins of Spanish lyric 
poetry. Also noteworthy is the occasional 
pacer in or short definition of literary 
terms or titles to aid the inexperienced 
reader. These examples are typical: 
aljamiada literature, “Spanish set down in 
Arabic characters” (p. 33); oxymoron, “the 
combining of impossible opposites like 
‘warm ice,’ ‘living corpse’ ” Cp. $3) : morrifia, 
“a Galician word meaning ‘homesickness” 
(p. 137). 


Mention must also be made of the in- 
complete but helpful bibliographical sec- 
tion, “A Few Useful References,” and the 
alphabetical index which consists of more 
than 800 entries, including definitions of 
many literary expressions. "The handbook 
is attractive in format and printing with 
only a few minor mistakes (p. 160, Vicente 
Medina’s dates, for instance, should be 
1866-1936; chart on p. 132, V. Blasco 
ldfiez should read V. Blasco Ibdfiez; the 
names of Santa Teresa de Jestis, Tamayo y 
Baus, Torres Naharro, and others, do not 
appear in the index, etc.), but obviously 
these are not serious errors and can easily 
be corrected in a later edition. 


Univ. of Alabama Manuet D. Ramirez 


Brasco IpANez, Vicente, La barraca, ed. 
Hayward Keniston and Lawrence B. 
Kiddle. New York: Holt, Rinehart and 
— 1960. xviii + 174 + lxiv pp. 

3.40. 


The first American classroom edition of 
Blasco Ibéfiez’s great regional novel, La 
barraca, was prepared by Hayward Keni- 
ston for publication by Henry Holt and 
Company in 1910. Keniston’s pioneering 
work, based on the text of the novel’s first 
edition (1899) and appearing almost a de- 
cade before Blasco was to win fame in this 
country, is typical of the best of the early 
critical introduction and detailed explana- 
tory notes. Now, fifty years later, the same 
publisher has found a worthy successor to 


the original text in this new edition pre- 


Hispania 


pared by Lawrence B. Kiddle. Dean 
Keniston is designated joint editor for hav- 
ing given Prof. Kiddle “permission to make 
liberal use of the materials found in his 
edition.” The new text, therefore, is re- 
garded as a “lineal descendant of the 1910 
publication.” 

In his seven-page introduction, Prof. 
Kiddle presents a well-balanced commen- 
the life and works of Blasco Ibéniez, 
ending with an excellent critical estimate 
of La barraca. Following the introduction 
is a chronological list of the author's fiction- 
al works and a bibliography containing 
fourteen titles, most of which appeared be- 
tween 1920 and 1959. 

The ten chapters of the novel (coverin 
about 160 full pages) have been adapt 
to conform to the revisions made by Blasco 
in 1925. Also, some of the passages which 
were omitted in the Keniston edition have 
been restored. Because of these textual 
changes, it was necessary to supply the 
present volume with a new end vocabulary. 
Incorporated in it are concise comments on 
the historical and toponymical allusions 
which had received detailed treatment in 
the note section of the original edition. In 
entries shared by the vocabularies of both 
editions, the new vocabulary shows some 
refinement. It appears to be complete. 

The phrases in Valencian Catalan were 
- ope panish equivalents in the notes of 
the original publication. In the new text, 
however, they are translated into English 
and inserted in the alphabetically arrang- 
ed marginal vocabularies. This welcome 
new feature also incorporates most of the 
allusions explained in the end vocabula 
as well as the many low-frequency Spani 
words and idioms which are inherent in 
the detailed descriptions of the novel. 
These marginal voushelades “represent the 
actual lexical difficulties encountered” by 
the editor’s own students of intermediate 
Spanish and “were designed to lighten the 
time-consuming task of thumbing an end 
vocabulary.” Professor Kiddle hopes that 
they will result in more actual time being 
spent on reading an assignment, and that 
sight reading may also be encouraged. 

Another new and desirable feature fol- 
lows the text in the form of conversational 
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cuestionarios based on the suggested read- 
ing assignments for each day. 

Prof. Kiddle, Dean Keniston, and Holt- 
Rinehart-Winston are to be congratulated 
for making possible this well-conceived and 
carefully prepared edition. Enhanced by a 
large, attractive format, it should serve 
well to make an old classroom favorite 
more accessible to younger generations 
who would master the language of Spain 
and learn about her people. 


Stetson Univ. Hucu N. Seay, Jr. 


Language Teaching Today. Ed. Felix J. 
Oinas. Bloomington: Publication Four- 
por of - a Research Center in 

ropology, Folklore, and Linguistics, 
October 1980. xii+221 pp. $4. 


This report of the Language Laboratory 


Conference held at Indiana University, 
January 22-23, 1960, contains thirteen 
papers b 
the field. 
C. Hutchinson’s surve 


— in one or more phases of 
e€ papers range from Mr. 
of “The 

ational Situation in the Field of Lan- 
guage Laboratories” to Prof. Fernand 
Marty’s very specific exposition of his 
method of teaching a basic French course 
through structures and structural segments. 
Prof. William N. Locke discusses “Equi 
ment for the Language Laboratory,” Prof. 
Pierre De Lattre, “Testing Students’ Pro- 
gress in the Language Laboratory,” giving 
many actual tests and drills. There are three 
pos be on the High School Laboratory, by 
Mr. Herbert J. Reese, Curriculum Director 
of Columbus (Indiana) School System, 
Mr. M. Phillip Leamon, Coordinator for 
School Foreign Languages at Indiana Uni- 
versity, and Mr. George E. Smith, Indiana 
Title Til Supervisor of Modern Languages. 
In other papers, Prof. Elton Hocking sees 
the language laboratory in the grade school 
as “one big acculturation chamber,” Pro- 
fessors La Velle Rosselot and George 
Borglum advocate and discuss audio-visual 
aids, Prof. F. Rand Morton explores ex- 
tensively “The Language Laboratory as a 
Teaching Machine,” and Prof. B. F. 
Skinner looks that academic Frankenstein 
squarely in the face. There is a Foreword 


by Prof. William R. Parker, prepared dis- 
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cussions of several papers by “official dis- 
cussants,” the conference program, and the 
list of participants. 

As one who recently pr 
a language laboratory while wishing for 
more guidance, I found all of these papers 
interesting. They do not settle the questions 
of which equipment to buy, of audio-active 
earphones versus record or tape playback, 
of the teacher's role during laboratory 
hours, or of the best types of exercises and 
visual aids, but they present a comprehen- 
sive picture of the possibilities. 

If the wealth of material may seem 
overwhelming, or if some teachers may be 
daunted by certain linguistic specialists’ 
reducing language learning to a mere skill, 
“like typing,” and by the array of psy- 
chological and educational theories which 
the language laboratory has called forth, 
two simple Tocts emerge from these papers: 
the language laboratory is still experiment- 
al, and the teachers who must prepare or 
select its material are still the most impor- 
tant single factor. Perhaps here we would 
do well to bear in mind the course of “pro- 
- education,” begun as a salutary 
reeing of learning from narrow, set meth- 
ods and content, , too often hailed as 
the educational millennium, and which 
has sometimes seemed to permit the erst- 
while prisoner to escape altogether. The 
new technical aids may, in the long run, 
raise the level of college language teaching, 
especially if they increase language study 
in the grades and high school, but while 
learning to master these machines, we 
should not lose our heads. 


New York Univ. Loutse S. BLanco 


red tapes for 


Hesse, Evererr W., Spanish Conversa- 
tional Review Grammar. New York: 
Book Co., 1960. xi+-233 pp. 
3.75. 


Mr. Hesse’s new grammar is workman- 
like and attractive. It is, as the author sa 
a reworking of an earlier book, and it de- 
serves praise for the fact that more than 
mere lip service is paid to the oral ap- 
proach. The exercises and practice pass- 
ages are ingeniously contrived to make the 


student express himself in Spanish. The 
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grammar is perhaps more thoroughly treat- 
ed than is the custom nowadays and per- 
haps some of the devotees of new method- 
ology will be frightened away bv the end 
papers in which definitions of grammatical 
terms are offered. If so, they needn’t be. 
The book is solid. The reviewer's only ir- 
ritation is found in the presence in this 
book of exercises which require the stu- 
dent to give the “3* singular pretérito” of 
poner. Man and boy, | have often been 
confronted with the need to know (and 
yes, to translate) “he put.” But the ques- 
tion never presents itself in that particular 
grammatical fashion. This said, Mr. Hesse 
has done a good job. 


Univ. of Cincinnati _L. Ciarx Keatinc 

Garcia Lorca, Feperico, Mariana Pineda, 
ed. R. M. Nadal and Janet H. Perry, 
with vocabulary by Maria Teresa Babin. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1960. 157 
pp- $2.25. 


Garcia Lorca’s works have long been 
popular. They have been collected, edited, 
translated and performed. His poems are 
probably better known than his plays and 
a great number of them have been includ- 
a in collections and anthologies. But some 
of Lorca’s theatre has also Cos included 
in anthologies. An abridged version of 
Amor de Don Perlimplin con Belisa en su 
jardin (1931), for instance, figures in the 

Cal’s Literatura del siglo (pp. 259- 
281). A few cuadros from Bodas de sangre 
were selected by Amelia and Angel Del 
Rio for their Antologia de la literatura 
espatola (Tomo u, pp. 831-836). Still, 
precious little of Lorca’s theatre has been 
published in single school texts. The not- 
able exception, prior to this recent text, is 
La zapatera prodigiosa, which was edited 
by Edith F. felman (1952). Garcia Lorca 
has not enjoyed success with textbook 
editors, for example, the way Casona has. 


There are, of course, reasons why this 
is so. Lorca’s plays are in many respects 
difficult for students. And it seems the 
more famous the play, the more difficult 
it is. The rural tragedies, Bodas de sangre, 
Yerma and La casa de Bernarda Alba, in 
particular, seem to require a good know- 


ledge of, and perhaps more important, a 
real feeling for things Spanish. Lorca’s 
theatre is not only exceedingly rich in lyric 
inspiration, in music, color and contrast, 
but it is also rich in popular and tradition- 
al elements as well as Andalusian folklore. 
And the problems are compounded by the 
author’s subtleties, his subjective symbol- 
ism and personal imagery. Also, the view- 
er must at times appreciate Spanish tem- 
perament and emotions. 

Fortunately, Mariana Pineda is not too 
difficult to understand. One of Lorca’s 
earliest plays, Mariana Pineda (1927), 
does not show the playwright’s full cre- 
ative potential and resoursefulness. For one 
thing, motivations are kept simple and 
clearly visible. The main emotion which 
propels the action is the familiar and uni- 
versal one of love. Though she also pos- 
sesses the time-honored Spanish theatrical 
virtues of pride, honor and duty, the play's 
heroine is merely a woman in love. She is 
involved in a conspiracy and condemned to 
death because of her love for Pedro de 
Sotomayor. She proclaims: “Yo bordé la 
bandera por él. Yo he conspirado para 
vivir y amar su pensamiento propio.” In 
many respects the play is representative of 
Lorca’s theatre, but it is his only historical 
drama. However, while Mariana Pineda 
has a background of history, it shows some 
liberties Lorca took with historical fact. 
The historical heroine, a combination 
Betsy Ross and Molly Pitcher, was moved 
to acts of heroism and sacrifice more by 
her love of liberty than by her love for a 
man, her cousin Fernando Alvarez 
Sotomayor. In fact, for her role in the 
events of the period of Fernando VII, 
which led her to the scaffold on May 26, 
1831, Mariana Pineda has come to be 
known as the Martir de la libertad. 

The play—“drama en tres estampas” 
Lorca called it—has a folklore element as 
well as an historical basis, and fortunately 
both are given satisfactory explanation in a 
thirteen-page introduction and in numer- 
ous notes at the end of the play (pp. 115- 
iterature says, is desi or “your u 
intermediate or Spanich 


The language is not difficult and should 
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be handled comfortably by the average stu- 
dent at those levels. There is little real 
action in the play, but the dialogue, the 
drama (mainly the struggle within Mari- 
ana), the conflict and juxtaposition of 
emotions—she is disillusioned when Soto- 
mayor does not come to her rescue—should 
be enough to keep students interested. 
The text is presented in an attractive 
easy-to-read format; the type is large and 
clear. Though this reviewer does not find 
the cover, with its clash of bold colors and 
sharp modernistic-geometric shapes, wholly 
attractive, it may be considered shies an 
effective plastic and visual representation 


of Garcia Lorca’s theatre. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Georce J. Epperc 


Maruieu, Gustave, and Horron, JAMES 
S., Suggestions for Teaching Foreign 
Languages by the Audio-Lingual Meth- 
od Bulletin of the California Seats Dept. 
of Education, Vol. xxxx, No. 7. Sacra- 
mento: California State Dept. of Educa- 
tion, July, 1960, pp. vii + 27. 


In writing this little manual the aim of 
the authors has been to provide some as- 
sistance to foreign language teachers who 
are interested in employing the audio-lin- 
gual method of instruction. The pattern 
drills that have been outlined in the man- 
ual may be used with or without electro- 
mechanical equipment. The authors stress 
that the laboratory does not abolish the 
classroom. Electromechanical devices are 
only as effective as the person who uses 
them. They are an adjunct to the class- 
room and assist the teacher in giving the 
student the practice necessary for ces 
a language. In this connection, althou 
many tapes are available commercially, the 
teacher, by making his own tapes, can de- 
sign the laboratory program that is best 
suited for his school, Ievel of instruction, 
and objectives. He can set the pace. He 
can personalize the program. 

In presenting their suggestions, the au- 
thors assume that the laboratory is used as 
an integral part of the language course. 
They suggest four basic types of practice, 
each aiming at a ific objective: 

(1) Listening— prehension Practice: 
Exercises designed to develop the learner's 
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ability to understand the spoken lan 
by ear alone. These the 
dialogue,” the “information 
“true or false challenge,” and 
tainment break.” 

(2) Mimicry—Memorization Practice: 
New vocabulary, forms and structures are 
incorporated into short dialogues to be pre- 
sented orally, practiced in order to acquire 
correct pronunciation and intonation, and 
memorized. This material is composed of 
relatively short sentences in the early stages 
of instruction. Later on long sentences can 


be best gat thou by breaking them into 


uiz,” the 
e “enter- 


meaningful thought units. 

(3) Creative Practice: The learner is 
challenged to recreate or restate a variety 
of patterns without the help of an im- 
mediately preceding model. This is a neces- 
sary intermediate step between the memori- 
zation of models and free conversation. Cre- 
ative practice exercises are of four basic 
types: pattern recreation, pattern mutation, 
pattern rearrangement, and vocabulary 
building. 

(4) Self-Evaluation Practice: This type 
of practice gives the learner the opportun- 
ity to compare his speech habits Cotanin 
and pronunciation) with the perfect model 
he has imitated. This may involve both in- 
stantaneous and delayed 

The manual should prove to be very 
helpful to the teacher who seeks an intro- 
duction to audio-lingual techniques that 
should be known to all teachers of foreign 
languages. The authors have not presented 
here an exhaustive list of ideas and tech- 
niques, since this was not their intent. 
They have, however, set the stage, so that 
able and creative teachers may carry on 
from there to suit the needs of their local 
situation. 

New York Univ. 


Avaroén, Pepro Antonto pe, El sombrero 
de tres picos, ed. Carlos Hamilton, New 
York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1960. 
iv + 97 + Ixxvii pp. 

The fact that this novel is constantly 
being reedited in the Spanish speaking 
countries and the fact that one of the major 
composers of the twentieth century saw fit 


L. Guerra 
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to turn his attention to it marks El som- 
brero de tres picos as a work of importance. 
As Prof. Hamilton points out in his brief 
but carefully written introduction, it is 
“una joya de gracia, colorido costumbrista, 
psicologia popular y naturalidad picaresca.” 
Furthermore, and perhaps for our purposes 
far more important: that this novel has ap- 
peared in several class editions in the 
United States since the turn of the century 
attests to its validity from a pedagogical 
standpoint. 

This reader was pleased to find that this 
edition, while obviously intended for class- 
room use, can be readily adapted for use 
at practically all levels of Spanish teach- 
ing. Because it is unemcumbered by the 
usual exercises that accompany most such 
texts and because the text of the novel it- 
self, as well as Alarcén’s “Prefacio del 
Autor” have not been cut at all, the teach- 
er is free to create whatever exercises he 
may wish, use the book as a point of de- 
parture for a conversational class, use it for 
more advanced students and possibly as 
part of a serious course on the nineteenth 
century. The editor’s introduction clearl 
identifies the author and places him, wit 
a few carefully thought-out paragraphs, in 
his proper position in Spanish letters. 

The particular work that the editor did 
in the vocabulary and notes seems quite 
beyond reproach since as I have been un- 
able to find even an insignificant error. 
The vocabulary proper contains a thorough 
listing of all idioms as well as all the words 
the author uses. The footnotes, therefore, 
hardly ever deal with vocabulary questions 
excepting when the explanation involves 
the Hispanic cultural complex. Generally, 
they are limited to explaining those mat- 
ters which are historical, biographical, or 
necessary in some way to the logic of the 
tale. Furthermore, the notes are never so 
lengthy or numerous as to interfere with 
the proper reading of the text. 

While it may not be particularly signifi- 
cant to a scholar, students and teachers 
alike usually welcome class texts with a 
pleasant and attractive format. This edition, 
with its delightful end papers and illustra- 
tions by Fritz Kredel, its A oem legible type, 
its lack of misprints or other annoying 


errors, and its generally well-wrought con- 


struction, should be a pleasure to work 
with 


Fernanpo E. Pérez 
Univ. of Rhode Island 


Huesener, Toeopore, Audio-Visual Tech- 
niques in Teaching Foreign Languages. 
New York: New York Univ. Press, 
1960, xi + 163 pp. $3.25. 


As a former teacher of Spanish in the 
junior and senior high schools of Phila- 
delphia, I find the premise on which Dr. 
Huebener has based his book completely 
at variance with my own experience. “Au- 
dio-visual devices of the simpler kind have 
been available for a long time, yet strange 
to say, foreign language teachers have 
made comparatively "little use of them.” 
Thus, his opening remark, recalls to me 
the many and varied collections of posters, 
maps, labelled charts, song sheets, and 
records that were “willed” to me by retir- 
ing teachers when I began teaching many 
years ago. It is true that my predecessors 
did not suggest that I should stress the 
“linguistic phase” as well as “enrich the 
cultural phase” with such materials; but 
certainly they and I asked questions in 
Spanish, which were answered in Spanish, 
on topics suggested by these visual aids. 
Moreover, songs such as “ Bésame mucho” 
formed a very useful point of departure for 
teaching the familiar imperative. Many 
teachers of my acquaintance have progress- 
ed with the times and have made increas- 
ing use of the film strips, films, records, 
— tape recordings that have become avail- 
able. 


Since Dr. Huebener has assumed that 
language teachers do not make sufficient 
use of audio-visual aids, he seems to feel 
impelled to include every possible detail 
about them in this tari: Ake of this ma- 
terial is so obvious that one wonders at the 
necessity for putting it into print. Surely 
even the newest teacher does not need to 
be told that the blackboard is always avail- 
able, has nothing to get out of order, and 
that material written it can be erased and 
something else written. This is a typical 
example, and not an isolated case, of what 
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seems to me an exaggerated attention to 
detail. 

Much of the factual material about tape 
recorders, opaque and slide projectors, and 
moving picture machines might more prof- 
itably hae been left to the technical man- 
uals which accompany these machines. 
The reader then would have found it 
easier to concentrate on the useful dis- 
cussions of the suitability of the various 
media to the different phases of instruction, 
and of the techniques to be used to attain 
the various ends. There is, of course, room 
for disagreement with Dr. Huebener’s con- 
clusions in these matters, and also in those 
relating to television and the language 
laboratory; but his presentation of some- 
times conflicting views, as expressed in 
various reports and bulletins, and his own 
statements of beliefs challenge the reader 
to reexamine his own beliefs and perhaps 
to engage in a little useful experimenta- 
tion. 

The Appendix, which occupies some 35 
pages, contains useful bibliographies and 
lists of publishers and vendors of the vari- 
ous aids. In the arrangement of material 
in the Appendix, the journals of the AAT’s 
such as Hispania might better be listed 
under a separate heading, “References for 
Teaching Foreign Languages,” rather than 
under their present heading, “References 
for Teaching Foreign Languages in Ele- 
mentary ools.” section headed 
“Books and Bulletins” seems to refer to 
teaching foreign languages in general, and 
not in French only, as it is now listed. 

The list of Foreign Language Record- 
ings contains what seems to me to be an 
adequate sampling. The evaluations of the 


films and filmstrips are less complete than 
those which may be found in Hispania, 
but they give an idea of the topics cover- 
ed. I was surprised to find no mention 


made of the Thrift Press of Ithaca, New 
York, which publishes inexpensive song 
books, outline maps, and oth 


er relevant 
materials. 


Temple Univ. Rose BruckNER 


Barser, W. H., ed. The Year’s Work in 
Modern Language Studies, vol. 20 


(1958). New York: Cambridge Univ. 
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Press, 1960, ix + 716 pp. $14.00. 


This survey of publications that appear- 
ed in 1958 in the fields of Medieval Latin, 
the Romance, West Germanic, Scandi- 
navian and Slavonic languages is one of 
the most important bibliographical guides 
in modern language study. The 1958 vol- 
ume revives “the sections on Catalan 
Studies and Portuguese Studies, after some 
years’ interruption. The section on Swedish 
Language, postponed last year, is also now 
inchaded” Cix). 

The sections of most interest to 
Hispania’s readers will be those on Medi- 
ant inde by Dr. R. R. Raymo, the Span- 
ish language by Dr. Gonzdlez-Llubera, 
Medieval Spanish literature by Dr. R. B. 
Tate, Spanish literature, 1490-1700 by Dr. 
J. Gibbs, Dr. N. D. Shergold and Mr. A. 
A. Terry, Spanish literature, 1700 to the 
present day by Prof. R. F. Brown. Prof. 
Ignacio Gonzalez-Llubera has contributed 
L section on Catalan studies, while A. D. 
Deyermond has compiled the section on 
Portuguese studies. As with previous vol- 
umes, there has been no attempt to dis- 
cuss what has been published concerning 
the language and literature of the Spanish 
and Portuguese-speaking countries of the 
New World. 

The annotations for the various entries 
are extremely useful and appear to be care- 
fully made; references are often made to 
book reviews so that those who desire other 
comments can readily locate them. 

I would like to see the editors cite their 
criteria for inclusion of material. Surely 
more than three worthwhile articles ap- 
peared in 1958 in the field of Spanish 
grammar; Hispania is unrepresented in the 
section on the Spanish language and only 
one article is listed in this section from the 
ane de dialectologia y tradiciones popu- 

es. 

Consistency of entry might be helpful. 
Of the siche ba discussed on p. 188, the 
full pagination is not given for five, thus 
the user often has no idlea as to the length 
of the item listed. 

One could, of course, quibble over omis- 
sions and over the ing of as yet unpub- 
lished and uncompleted research in pro- 
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gress. It is hard to believe that nothing 
worth listing appeared in 1958 on M. 
Menéndez Pelayo (Cone 1957 item is 
given). Page 215 mentions four doctoral 
dissertations as in progress. The discussion 
on p. 218 of Guillén reads in a most dis- 
illusioning fashion: “Articles in RNC, xxx, 
no. 124; CA, xvu, 476.” Hardly a very 
helpful item! 


The index would be more accurate if it 
included either the full name of the initials 
of all of the authors listed. 


Greater cooperation and more consistent 
over-all — would probably remedy 
these, more or less, stylistic faults. 
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Scholars in the field will want to have 
access to this annual volume now publish- 
ed with the assistance of UNESCO and 
the International Council of Philosophy 
and the Humane Sciences. Regardless of 
omissions, it is clearly the quickest way to 
discover the most important publications 
of 1958 on a given point or author. It is 
remarkable that such a large volume can 
be published with such a slight time lag. 
This is a tribute to the devotion to scholar- 
ship of the contributors and of the publish- 
rr who have put all of us greatly in their 

ebt. 


Henstey C. Woopsrince 
Murray State College 


“WANTED: TEACHERS” 


Copies, with covers, of Carl A. Tyre’s valuable 1957 Presidential Address, outlining 
the problems facing teachers of Spanish (and other languages) in the coming years, 
are available from Prof. L. H. Turk, DePauw Univ., Greencastle, Ind., priced at 
25c each. Readers are urged to order several copies for their own information and 
for distribution among principals, superintendents, deans and other administrative 


personnel at their institutions. 


STUDENT MEMBERSHIPS 


Please remind your students—and other teachers’ students—that they may join the 
AATSP for $3.00, receive Hispania, and enjoy all other privileges of membership, 


except the right to vote. 
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TEACHING AIDS 


Conducted by Keesee* 


TEACHING SPOKEN SPANISH IN HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


SEGREDA 
U. S. Embassy, Quito, Ecuador 


ALBERT VALDMAN 
Indiana University 


O. Introduction. 


The present trend in the teaching of 
foreign languages is the replacement of 
the traditional method 
by the audio-lingual approach. Many good 
methodologies are constantly being devel- 
oped for teaching students to comprehend 
and speak a foreign language and there is 
no denial that good results in this respect 
have been obtained in many well known 
institutions, such as the Foreign Service 
Institute of the Department of State, the 
Army Language School in Monterey, Cal- 
ifornia, Cornell University, and others 
where the teaching of the spoken language 
is the primary objective.” 

In these institutions, however, foreign 
languages are taught under near ideal con- 
ditions: the courses are intensive and the 
number of students is limited. For ex- 
ample, at the Foreign Service Institute, 
hereafter referred to as FSI, in a course 
extending over a twelve to sixteen-week 
period, «Bow meet six hours a day and the 
number of students in each class never ex- 
ceeds six. Can the audio-lingual approach, 
as generally applied in the above men- 
tioned institutions, be adapted to the aver- 
age college or high school situation where 
classes of thirty or more students meet for 
three, four, or five hours per week? Under 
the traditional grammar-translation method 
the actual size of the class is irrelevant 
since the teacher himself performs most 
of the time and, when he doesn’t the class 
participates as a unit. For instance, when 
an individual student recites, his class- 
mates, be they five or thirty, have the op- 


* Teachers are urged to send materials or re- 
uests and su ions for materials to Mi 
oak USOE, DHEW, Washington 25, D.C. 


portunity to perform simultaneously by 
translating “in their heads.” Under the 
audio-lingual approach the class _partici- 
pates as a unit only when the teacher dis- 
cusses a particular structural feature of the 
target language. But the fundamental as- 
sumption of the audio-lingual approach is 
that the student learns, i. e., internalizes, 
the patterns of the target language not 
through explication but by constant repe- 
tition of correct patterns with immediate 
correction and guidance. Since language 
learning is primarily a skill rather than 
an intellectual exercise, students gain very 
little by merely understanding a pattern; 
they must drill again and again in order 
to form correct habits. Of course, when an 
individual student recites, the others are 
developing to some extent their listening- 
comprehension ability. However, it would 
seem that the more accurately one can imi- 
tate the sounds and use correctly the pat- 
terns of the language, the greater and 
more complete the recognition of these 
sounds and patterns becomes. In other 
words, speech perception can not be dis- 
associated from speech production. 


Let us then compare the time available 
for individual speech production in a small 
ideal class with that available in a large av- 
erage class. In a class of five students, for in- 
stance, assuming that the teacher does not 
perform more than any one student, each 
student could theoretically produce for a 
maximum of ten minutes out of a full one 
hour class session. With the same condi- 
tions, in a class of thirty, the maximum 

oduction time for each student would 

less than two minutes, hardly enough for 
anyone of them to gain a significant speak- 
ing knowledge of the foreign language. 
This, of course, relying on the assumption 
that the students would not have the op 
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portunity for extracurricular practice, such 
as work in the language laboratory. 

In this article we shall discuss the pos- 
sibility of applying to large groups certain 
techniques of the audio-lingual approach 
in such a manner that the fullest partici- 
pation of the whole class may be obtained. 
1. The Guided Imitation Method. 

Let us begin by presenting in general 
outline the techniques and methods of the 
FSI French and Spanish intensive pro- 
grams. 

The FSI method, known also as the 
guided imitation method, is based on the 
following general procedures: (1) a set of 
basic sentences usually presented in the 
form of a dialogue which contains several 
structural points; (2) various types of 
drills on the structural points presented in 
the basic sentences; (3) a conversational 
drill consisting of another dialogue which 
contains the same vocabulary and struc- 
tural points as the basic dialogue but 
slightly different in content; (4) a read- 
ing selection whose ultimate objective is 
not reading itself but rather further con- 
versational drill. These reading selections 
which appear in the more advanced units 
do not introduce any new lexical items or 
grammatical patterns. 

In this method, then, one does not start 
immediately with free conversation as may 
be the case in some “direct” methods. In- 
stead, that goal is reached through the fol- 
lowing series of progressive steps: 

1.1. Memorization of the basic dialogue. 
By constantly repeating and memorizing 
Coverlearning) the sentences of the basic 
dialogues students acquire new lexical 
items, new cncmmgieal patterns, and ac- 
curate habits of pronunciation, including 
stress and intonation features. For example, 
the following excerpts from the basic di- 
alogue of Unit 5, FSI Spoken Spanish, 
2De qué parte de los Estados Unidos es 
usted?, Soy de San Francisco, California, 
introduces two present indicative forms 
of the verb Ser and at least the following 
rn nny features. (1) the use of a 
ricative interdental variant of /d/ in in- 
tervocalic and final position as opposed to 
the use of a dental stop in initial position; 
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(2) the non-diphthongization of final /e/ 
and /o/; (3) the fact that in Spanish un- 
stressed vowels are not neutralized to the 
“uh” sound as occurs in English. All these 
features could be presented in the form of 
isolated sentences. The advantage of the 
dialogue form is that it makes possible the 
use of more natural intonation patterns 
and presents a situation from which a 
great variety of conversational exercises for 


the so of each unit can more easily 
be derived. 


1.2. Grammar Drills. The presentation 
of grammar is inductive. Basic frames illus- 
trating a given grammatical feature are 
drawn from the dialogues. The grammar 
drills that follow progress from the simple 
repetition of basic frames or variation on 
the basic frames (Imitation-Memorization 
Drills) to more complex replacement, re- 
ae and translation-type drills (Practice 

ills). In effect, in an imitation-memori- 
zation drill, the instructor provides the cor- 
rect pattern at all times; in a practice drill, 
the student himself must supply the cor- 
rect answer. We shall demonstrate this 
drill sequence with the present tense form 

Ser. 


a. Imitation-Memorization Drills. 

1) Presentation of Pattern. (The 
student repeats after the instructor's model 
utterances which illustrate the grammatical 
features to be learned. Wherever possible 
these utterances appear in current or pre- 
ceding dialogues. ) 

a) No, soy soltero. 
b) Y ta, 2 eres casado? 
c) Y Ud., es casado? 
d) Mi nombre es José. 
e) No, somos solteros. 
f) Y Uds., 2 son casados? 
g) Son las doce menos cuarto. 
2) Substitution Drills. 
Instructor 
Soy de Chile. Repita 
uan y yo somos. 
Student 
Soy de Chile. 
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uan y yo somos de Chile. 
ui eres de Chile. 


b. After the students respond to imi- 
tation-memorization drills with confidence, 
a linguistic analyst discusses the pattern 


Juan es de Chile. 


briefly. 


c. Practice Drills. 
1) Person-number correlation. 
Instructor 
Antonio es de Chile. Repita 


Pablo y yo. 


Student 
Antonio es de Chile. 


Yo soy de Chile. 
Pablo y yo somos de Chile. 
2) Response. 
Instructor 
2Es usted de Chile? 
¢Son Uds. de Colombia? 
2Son ellos de Colombia o de 
Chile? 
¢De dénde eres tu? 
Student 
Si, soy de Chile. 
No, no somos de Colombia. 
Son de Chile. 
Soy de Colombia. 


3) Translation. 
Instructor 
She’s married. 


We're from San Francisco. 
The pleasure is mine. 


Student 
Es casada. 


Somos de San Francisco. 
E] gusto es mfo. 


1.3 Directed Dialogue. This first step 
toward very limited free conversation 
serves to integrate previously acquired 
grammatical features and lexical items 
with that of the current unit. This is in 
the form of a directed dialogue in which 
the instructor selects students to play the 
roles of the various characters in the cur- 
rent dialogue and then prompts the stu- 


dents in saying their lines. In doing so he 
uses indirect discourse. For example: 


Instructor 


José, digale a Carmen que 
Juan es de California. 

Carmen, preguntele a Juan 
de qué parte, si de San 
Francisco. 

Juan, contéstele que no, que 
Ud. es de San Diego. 
Students 

José: Carmen, Juan es de 
California. 

Carmen: De qué parte, Juan? 
¢De San Francisco? 

Juan: No, soy de San Diego. 


This exercise has a twofold aim: the 
student must first understand the in- 
structor’s directives and then make certain 
structural changes in converting them to 
direct discourse. 


1.4 Free Conversation. The students 
are asked to recreate a situation similar to 
that presented in the dialogue without any 
prompting by the instructor. Then, finally, 
there is a general discussion based on topics 
related to the material presented in the 
unit, with the instructor serving as moder- 
ator and discussion leader. 


1.5 Reading Selection. In the more ad- 
vanced units there is a reading selection 
aimed at developing one of the most diffi- 
cult skills required in attaining a high 
level of proficiency in the language: talk- 
ing at length. This implies the ability, not 
only of answering questions with short ut- 
terances and carrying on a simple conver- 
sation, but also to express full opinions on 
a given subject, to tell stories or anecdotes, 
to describe, for instance, an automobile ac- 
cident, or to comment on the latest inter- 
national events. 

2. Modification of Guided Imitation 
Method. 

It is obvious that for the guided imita- 
tion method to be successfully applied to 
larger groups within the limitations of the 
average high school or college language 

ams, certain changes, certain sacri- 
ces, and certain accommodations to the 
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high-school or college teaching situation 
must be made. 


2.1 The teacher must not feel obliged 
to cover all the patterns of the language 
nor a specific amount of material in a 
a period of time. He must be given a 
ree hand in setting the pace of the class. 
He should try to keep up with the re- 
rg course schedule but if he feels that, 
or instance, after three or four hours of 
drill on the present subjunctive the class 
still has not mastered it adequately, he 
should be free to spend more time on it 
even to the risk of not covering the _ 
subjunctive in the current semester. This 
flexibility raises certain practical problems. 
The high school teacher often feels obli- 
gated to prepare his students for var- 
ious general comprehensive examinations 
(Board of Regents, College Entrance 
Board, etc.) which test for a superficial 
knowledge of all the patterns of the lang- 
uage. Since the audio-lingual approach en- 
tails the complete assimilation rather than 
an analytical awareness of a pattern, the 
nature of these comprehensive tests should 
be changed to test for quality rather than 
quantity of linguistic control. 


2.2 In the presentation of material the 
teacher must talk at less than normal 
speed. Otherwise, the average or poor stu- 
ent will not be able to identify and re- 
produce the various components of an ut- 
terance. If one insists upon the use of 
normal conversational speed, then it will 
be necessary to present an average-size ut- 
terance a great number of times before it 
is imitated with fair accuracy. In a large 
group, by the time the good students fin- 
ish repeating an utterance, the poor stu- 
dents are just beginning. Cif they have 
started at all), and the average students 
are still in the middle of it. Rhythmic 
choral repetition, an ‘¢ssential factor in 

oup work, is thus lost. Slowing down 
for dagogical purposes does not mean 
word by word rendition of utterances. It 
ay the ability of the teacher to 


reak down an utterance into smaller units 


while still preserving the phonological 
features of normal conversational style. For 
instance, the sentence sQué es lo que va 
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a hacer usted? is normally [kézlokeBasérus- 
ted]. A word by word rendition would in- 
troduce uel pauses and concomitant 
phonetic modications [ké és 6 ké ba 4 asér 
usted]. The slowed down version should 
preserve such features as the use of the [z] 
variant of /s/ which normally occurs before 
voiced consonant, the fricative (B) intervo- 
calic variant of /b/, the tap intervocalic 
variant of /r/, and the reduction of the 
vowel sequences /ee/ and /aaa/ to /e/ and 
/a/ respectively. The sentence could 
broken down into its constituents and then 

resented in “reverse build-up” fashion, as 
follows: 


usted [usted] 

lo que va a hacer [lokeBaser] 

lo que va a hacer usted 

que es [kez] 

¢Qué es lo que va a hacer usted? 


2.3 While we recognize the importance 
of intonation in the total structure of a 
language, it would seem to be the one fea- 
ture of pronunciation that could be de- 
emphasized without prejudicing overall 
proficiency. Fortunately, rigorous analyses 
of the intonational systems of English and 
Spanish are now readily available.* How- 
ever, we are not convinced that truly ef- 
fective devices for teaching intonational 
patterns in these languages ) Be been de- 
veloped. The teacher must still rely al- 
most exclusively on the imitative ability of 
the learner. Moreover, native speakers 
vary greatly in the intonational pattern 
they use in specific situations. In utterances 
eliciting yes or no replies, for example, 
2No vas a ir a la fiesta?, educated Costa 
Rican speakers normally use a final down- 
ward pitch movement while Mexico City 
speakers of the same social level use an 
upward movement. Indeed, the notation 
of intonation in pedagogic material is often 
troublesome since a native speaker, upon 
reading the material in the conventional 
spelling, will often render it with a differ- 
ent intonational pattern than those indi- 
cated by the transcription, and these varia- 
tions be ow result in appreciable changes 
of meaning. The student who has taken 
pains to learn the transcription is confused 
and may decide that any de, arture from 


d 
a 
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a given model is permissible and of no 
import. 

2.4 Not all features of the language are 
of equal importance in the functioning of 
the system. At the sound level, we must 
distinguish between distinctive and non- 
distinctive features. The former insure 
comprehension by setting off linguistic 
forms from each other; the latter character- 
ize native speech. For example, the use of 
aspirated [p’], [t’], and [k’] for the nor- 
mally unaspirated Spanish [p], [t], and 
[k] result in a definite American accent 
but would not cause any comprehension 
problems. On the other lied. the substi- 
tution of the intervocalic flap variant of 
American English /d/ for the correspond- 
ing Spanish fricative produces a serious 
interference. Since the Spanish speaker 
identifies the flap as his /r/, such words 
as oda “ode” and codo “elbows”, may be 
confused with hora “hour” and coro “choir”. 
In larger groups the teacher cannot afford 
to expect the students to pronounce like 
natives. He must be satished with their 
ability to perceive and reproduce the dis- 
tinctive features of the language. At the 
grammatical level emphasis should be 
placed on the acquisition of patterns which 
differ markedly from those of the native 
language and/or function as grammatical 
signals in the target language. For example, 
particular emphasis should be placed on 
verb inflexion, gender association, and 
noun-adjective agreement. On the other 
hand, not too much time should be de- 
voted to problems of word order since the 
two languages do not differ fundamentally 
in this respect and, since moreover, word 
order is relatively free in Spanish, eg. 
es un libro bonito or es un bonito libro. 


2.5 To obtain the maximum participa- 
tion of the class individual repetition should 
be kept to a minimum and choral response 
utilized to the fullest extent at all times. 
Even in exercises which require individual 
recitation, the entire class should be made 
to repeat each individual response. It goes 
without saying that the ultimate results 
cannot be as good as those obtained in the 
small groups of intensive programs. How- 
ever, if these changes, sacrifices, and com- 
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promises are made, it is possible, we sug- 
gest, to use the basic edures of = 
guided imitation method to help students 
in large groups achieve a much higher 
level of proficiency in the spoken language 
than is generally possible with present 
methods. 

3. Proposed Adaptation of Guided Imi- 
tation Method. 

The adaptation of the guided-imitation 
method would take the form of the follow- 
ing suggested procedure: 


3.1 Basic dialogue. The class should be 
divided into groups of not more than ten 
to fifteen students.* Each group repeats 
every utterance of the dialogue after the 
instructor's model, the correct model being 
supplied two or three times for each utter- 
ance. Since the teacher cannot hear the in- 
dividual performance, there should be some 
spot checking of the accuracy of the imita- 
tion. On the basis of this spot check the 
teacher decides whether to return to choral 
repetition of the same utterance or to pro- 
ceed to the next one. Should many stu- 
dents have difficulty with longer utter- 
ances, they should broken down into 
smaller segments in the way suggested 
above. 

The teacher cannot hope to work on the 
dialogue until it is “overlearned.” The 

ssroom repetition serves to provide an 
initial model for correct pronunciation and 
intonation. Actual memorization should 
take place outside of class, erably in 
the language laboratory. Until the student 
can “hear” the sounds of the language as a 
native speaker does, one must take he cal- 
culated risk of his practicing his own mis- 
pronunciations and grammatical errors. Nor 
will the language laboratory be of any 
avail; it will not be until the advent of a 
teaching machine that provides immediate 
correction of wrong imitation that this risk 
will be removed.* 


3.2 Drills. In the presentation of imita- 
tion-memorization drills there should be 
choral repetition at all times. In practice 
drills there should be individual response 
followed in each case by choral repetition. 
This is particularly important in the case 
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of response drills where choral responses 
would result in several different answers 
rendered at a very uneven rhythm. For 
example, if the teacher were to ask 2De 
dénde es Ud.?, some members of the class 
would respond Soy de Chile, others Soy 
de San Francisco, still others Yo soy de 
Colombia. This difficulty can be obviated 
if the drill is presented as follows: 


Instructor 

¢De dénde es Ud.? 
Soy de Chile. 

dénde es Ud.? 
Soy de Cuba. 


Student 1: Soy de Chile. 
Repitan Groups | and 2: Soy de Chile. 
Student 2: Soy de Cuba. 
Repitan Groups | and 2: Soy de Cuba. 


The teacher should at all times correct 
wrong responses and insist that every recit- 
ing student repeat the corrected response. 
It is important that the corrected response 
again be presented before each choral re- 
petition, else the group might imitate the 
wrong model given by their classmate. 


3.3 Directed Dialogue. The directed dia- 
logue which leads to free conversation could 
be conducted within the pattern of the 
grammar drills described above, i. e. indi- 
vidual response followed by group repeti- 
tion. The teacher selects a number of stu- 
dents to act out the dialogue and asks them 
to come to the front of the class. He then 
proceeds as follows: 


Instructor 
José, digale a Carmen que Juan 
es de California. 
(Carmen, Juan es de California) 
Students 
José: Carmen, Juan es de California. 
Repitan 
Groups 1 & 2: Carmen, Juan es de 
California. 
Instructor 
Carmen, pregintele a de 
qué parte, si de San Francisco. 
(De qué parte? San Francisco?) 
Students 
Carmen: De qué parte? De San 
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Francisco 

Repitan 

Groups | & 2 zDe qué parte? ¢De 
San Francisco? 

Instructor 


Juan, contéstele que no, que Ud. es 
de San Diego. 


Students 


Juan: No, soy de San Diego. 
CNo, soy de San Diego) Hepiten 
Groups 1 & 2: No. soy de San Diego. 

The above procedure is repeated with 
another group of three students, the rest 
of the class still repeating in chorus after 
the corrected model. Then, the teacher 
plays one role and Groups | and 2, the 
other two roles. For example: 


José (Teacher): Carmen, Juan es de 
California. 

Carmen (Group | ): De qué parte, Juan? 
¢De San Francisco? 


Juan (Group 2): No. soy de San Diego. 
If the chorus repetition falters, the 


teacher supplies the correct answer. In the 
next step a group of three students demon- 
strates before the class, this time without 
the teacher's directions or subsequent 
chorus repetition by the rest of the class. 

3.4 Free Conversation. Finally, the en- 
tire class is divided into groups of three 
and the students are asked to carry on a 
limited conversation. In effect, this limited 
conversation is a “recreation” of the basic 
dialogue of the unit. By “recreation” is 
not meant a verbatim or near-verbatim ren- 
dition of the basic dialogue but an original 
dialogue dealing with the theme of the 
basic dialogue where the students make 
use of any previously learned lexical items 
and structural patterns. The teacher walks 
around the class listening, prompting, cor- 
recting, and taking note of the most fre- 
quent major errors. At the end of the ex- 
ercise and/or during subsequent classes he 
presents drills which aim at correcting 
these errors. 


3.5 Reading and Writing. The develop- 
ment of reading and writing skills must 
be an integral part of the non-intensive 
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language pr s in high schools and 
colleges. But the fundamental tenet of the 
audio-lingual approach is the subordina- 
tion of these two derived skills to the pri- 
mary skills of listening and speaking. 
Therefore, reading and writing should not 
be considered ends in themselves but only 
means toward the reinforcement of the 
ability to comprehend and to speak. In the 
classroom, practice in writing could take 
the form of dictations of previously learned 
dialogues. These dictations thus could also 
serve as comprehension drills. Outside of 
class, the students could practice with the 
help of translation drills dealing with a 
limited number of grammatical patterns. 
graphy provides a fairly consistent repre- 
sentation of the phonemic system of the 
language. There are, however, some in- 
stances of the use of one letter to represent 
several different phonemes, or, vice-versa, 
instances of one phoneme represented by 
several letters. Drills should be devised to 
deal with specific cases of interference be- 
tween the phonemic system and the con- 
ventional spelling. 


As for reading, it is suggested that each 
unit contain a reading selection of graded 
difficulty. The instructor reads through a 
passage once while the students listen with 
their books closed. This step serves as lis- 
tening-comprehension exercise. Compre- 
hension on the part of the students is test- 
ed by short questions in English or Span- 
ish rs on the proficiency or ex- 
perience of the class. The teacher then 
reads through the entire selection, utter- 
ance by utterance, with the whole class 
reading aloud after him. Individual stu- 
dents are then asked to read aloud short 
passages of the selection. Resumés in Span- 
ish of the content of the selection by in- 
dividual students follow and finally, a gen- 
eral discussion on the theme of the se- 
lection ensues, with the instructor serving 
as discussion leader. 


4. Conclusion. 

There are, of course, other roads to the 
acquisition of proficiency in the spoken 
language on the part of large groups and 
the present article does not pretend to of- 
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fer a miracle method. But it is our firm 
conviction that such proficiency can be at- 
tained only through a series of “struc 
tured” steps which keep the student with- 
in the straight-jacket of correct patterns. 
If language learning involves primaril 

the formation of complex habits dootah 
imitation and immediate correction of any 
deviation from the model, then the student 
must be led through a series of carefully 
graded steps which permit him to 
tice constant successes rather than to fum- 
ble along by trial and error. In other words, 
as much as possible, he should always pro- 
duce correct patterns rather than patterns 


deformed by his native language habits. 


NOTES 


1 Both of the authors were associated in various 
capacities with the School of Languages, Foreign 
Service Institute, Department of State and have 
collaborated in the preparation of the FSI Span- 
ish and French Intensive Courses. This article 
was drafted while the authors 
Oregon 1960 
inguist, respectively; ish to 
thank the participants of the Institute for their 
comments and suggestions as to the applicability 
of the present discussion to their practical class- 
room problems. For another general discussion 
of New Key techniques, see Patricia O’Connor, 
Modern Foreign Languages in High School: Pre- 
— Instruction. OE 2700, Bulletin Number 
9, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, pp. 18-35. 
2See, for example, G. L. Trager and Henry 
Lee Smith Jr., An Outline of English Structure 
(Norman, Okla., 1951), Charles F. Hocket, A 
Manual of 1955), 454. 
and 65ff; R. P. Stockwell, J. D. Bowen, and I. 
Silva-Fuenzalida, “Spanish Juncture and Intona- 
tion,” Language 32.641-65 a 
8 This assumes, of course, that the teacher has 
at his disposal adequate material that contain 
dialogues as well as grammar drills. For such 
material see, for example, Modern Spanish, A 
Project of the Modern Language i 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace, and Co., 1960). 
*We must assume, course, that the teacher 
has acquired native or near-native proficiency. 
That many persons pay teaching in both 
high schools and colleges do not such 
i in Foows way invali pro- 
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DEA Institute as 


“Let's Sing Songs in Spanish.”—This 12 
in. LP record (Baltimore: Ottenheimer 
Publishers, Inc., Cabot CAB 4102) is still 
another outstanding addition to the grow- 
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ing library of learning Spanish through 
records. It was planned by Marcel 
Vigneras, author of Chansons de France 
and William Himel, founder of FLES in 
Montgomery County, Maryland and was 
the outcome of their experience with the 
Little Singers of Montgomery Country—a 
multi-lingual choral group composed 

language students. The aim of this record, 
as stated by its title, is admirably achieved, 
and the disc is suitable for any age group, 
but best used at the elementary oak In- 
cluded are eight enchanting folk songs 
from Spain and Latin America (“Ya se 
van los pastores,” Spain; “Claro Abril 
resplandecié,” Spain; “El rio, Peru; 
“Arrurra,” Chile; “La naranjita,” Bolivia; 
“El tortillero,” Chile; “Ya se murié el 
burro,” Spain; ‘Cielito Lindo,” Mexico) 
which are clearly sung and enunciated. 
The songs are first introduced by a vocalist, 
sometimes in their entirety, then an ex- 
planation follows in English. Readers then 
carefully pronounce the phrases in the 
rhythm they are to be sung, and these 
phrases are repeated by the listener and 
then sung by the vocalist and listener un- 
til the verse has been completed. One com- 
plete verse, and sometimes two, are detail- 
ed in this manner, and most songs are 
heard in their entirety about three times, 
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with the listener joining the soloist in the 
final singing. 

For the most part the songs are to 
learn, with some of them 
that are repeated within the song. Perhaps 
one or two songs, especially on the second 
side, might prove a bit more difficult since 
the phrasing is rapid and much practice 
would be needed te linking could be 
mastered. This is not intended as a nega- 
tive criticism, but rather should be con- 
sidered a challenge. 

The quality of the recording is excellent, 
and the singing of the soprano, Sarita 
Gloria is clear, as is that of the baritone, 
Rolando Alarcén, who is the Director of 
the Cuncumén Singers of Santiago, Chile. 
The readers are also very explicit. Variety 
presentation, aside from the sharing of the 
songs by the above vocalists, is provided 
by altering the accompaniment, a piano 
and a guitar, and by the singing of the 
aforementioned children’s chorus which is 
heard both at the beginning and the end 
of the record. A son k, with the music- 
al score for voice and piano accompaniment 
is given for the first verse of each of the 
eight songs, and additional verses (with 
English translation) are supplied. 


R.G.M. 
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PREFACE TO 1961 EDITION 

In May 1955 Hispania published “A 
Guide for the Spanish Major” by Robert 
G. Mead, Jr. and Gardiner H. and Kathryn 
London of the University of Connecticut. 
Several thousand offprints were mace 
and sold before the “Guide” went out of 
print. In a discussion of the need for a 
revision of the “Guide,” it occurred to us 
that the other AATs might like to pro- 
duce corresponding guides. In the fall 
of 1959 I wrote to the officers of each of 
the five AATs and got enthusiastic re- 
sponses to the suggestion. Before or dur- 
ing the 1959 annual meetings each AAT 
had selected two editors and on 19 and 
20 February 1960 they met in New York 
with Professors Mead and London to 
establish criteria and agree on a working 
schedule for the production of programs 
for college students of French, German, 
Italian, Russian, and Spanish. 

I have seen drafts of these programs 
and know how ably they have been assem- 
bled. My thanks and congratulations go 
to the authors for the skill and devotion 
with which they have worked. I am par- 
ticularly happy to see a joint MLA-AAT 
enterprise brought through to such a fruit- 
ful conclusion. 

Copies of this Program may be purchas- 
ed for $1 each from Prof. L. H. Turk, 
DePauw Univ., Greencastle, Indiana. 


Donatp D. 
Director, 
MLA FL Program Research Center 


I. THE SPANISH MAJOR 
IN TODAY’S WORLD 

The present international position of 
the United States presents a clear chal- 
lenge and a great opportunity to our in- 
stitutions of higher education as well as 
to their faculties and students, for they 
all can contribute in different ways toward 
a favorable outcome of the grave issues 
now facing us. In this crucial period his- 
tory has thrust upon our country a position 
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of leadership, and we have no choice but 
to assume the responsibility which goes 
with this réle. Our success as a champion 
of the free nations in the struggle for 
men’s minds will depend on how well 
we discharge this responsibility. And in 
the last analysis our success will depend to 
a very large extent on how our enlighten- 
ed citizens react as individuals to our new 
place in the world. The sciences, the pro- 
fessions, and the humanities all have their 
parts to play, for it is through education— 
especially higher education—that the 
younger generation must be made aware 
of the grave problems confronting our 
country and the world today, and taught 
how to analyze them rationally as free- 
thinking individuals. 

It is the purpose of this Program to help 
the student progress toward this ideal by 
offering a variety of suggestions, the ac- 
ceptance of which will naturally and right- 
ly depend on the facilities of his school, 
the quality of its instruction, the time 
available, and the maturity and ability of the 
student. These suggestions obviously can- 
not be followed all at once; the essential 
point is that they be considered thoughtful- 
ly and acted on conscientiously. 

It is clear that a narrow, “academic” 
knowledge of the language and literature 
of Spain and Spanish America, limited 
in its scope to the literary language and the 
works of a relatively few outstanding 
writers, will not suffice a student who 
aspires to the ideal just expressed. For 
language and literature, since they are 
related to all the facets of man’s life, re- 
quire for their proper interpretation some 
understanding of the geography, racial 
origins, social structure, economic develop- 
ment, politics, national history, and in- 
ternational relations of the countries con- 
cerned. This does not mean that a student 
must think that a work of literature is 
determined solely by the author’s race, the 
times in which he wrote, and his environ- 
ment, as did the French critic Hippolyte 
Taine, but it does mean that he ought 
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not to believe that literature is produced 
magically and in a sort of artistic or 
aesthetic vacuum. In other words, he should 
be aware that there is a relationship be- 
tween a writer's work and his times, and 
be capable of seeing such relationships 
when they exist.? 

What courses should a student major- 
ing in Spanish take? The ideal answer, of 
course, is to try to cover the field of Span- 
ish offerings. Some colleges may have a 
limit to the number of courses allowed in 
the major field of study, but the student 
should include as many different courses 
as he can. Consultation with the major 
adviser is valuable and should result in, 
the planning of a varied program which 
would include selected courses in related 
fields. An excellent subject for all stu- 
dents is elementary logic, and students in 
the humanities will also do well to take 
survey courses in philosophy and psy- 
chology. In a well-integrated liberal arts 
program a study of the history and litera- 
ture of other nations is worthwhile and, for 
language students, indispensable. Those 
who contemplate graduate work in Span- 
ish are well advised to study Latin for at 
least two years in high school or a year in 
college. 


a) The liberal arts orientation. In most 
colleges and universities foreign languages 
are taught as part of the liberal arts pro- 
gram; that is, part of a program which 
has as its traditional ideal, not a training 
for making a living, but rather providing 
the student with a wider view, an under- 
standing of the physical and intellectual 
universe in which we live. As partaking 
of this oxientation the specialization in 
Spanish is aimed at offering another view 
of the universe, in this instance, through 
a new language, a different culture, the 
history of different peoples. In general, 
and this should be kept in mind, the pro- 
gram of specialization in Spanish consists 
largely of courses in the literatures of 
Spain and Spanish America, with oc- 


casional courses in conversation, compo- 
sition, and cultural history. 

A few colleges or universities offer a 
program of studies, frequently called 
Hispanic Studies in which the lan- 
guage has a secondary role. It is a pro- 
gram made up of courses in the history, 
geography, economics, etc. of the Spanish- 
speaking countries of the world, and is 
useful for those who plan to enter some 
field having more or less direct connec- 
tions with the Spanish-speaking world, 
whether in commerce or in a govern- 
mental office. This type of program, 
though it may appear more “practical” than 
the purely liberal arts major in Spanish 
literature, nevertheless often has a liberal 
arts orientation, rather than a purely pro- 
fessional or commercial one. 


b) Commercial orientation. There are 
some schools, seldom those offering a col- 
lege degree, which specialize in business 
courses and in which one may also study 
Spanish, of a type which has a more direct 
bearing on the world of commerce than 
that taught in the liberal arts school. In 
such schools the foreign language is 
secondary to other concerns such as ac- 
counting, typing and shorthand, market- 
ing etc. 

As the student advances in his college 
career he should learn to synthesize, to 
see his increasing knowledge in “whole 
pictures.” This may be accomplished by 
developing certain habits of study and 
thought: first he must learn the discipline 
of acquiring the facts relating to a given 
problem; and then he must relate these 
facts to each other to comprehend the 
significance of the whole. He must de- 
velop and sustain his intellectual curiosity, 
learning to ask himself questions bearing 
upon his reading. When he comes across 
a new term or an unknown figure or event 
in history, he should consult an encyclo- 
pedia or other appropriate reference work. 
The same procedure should be followed 
when the student is reading in the fields 
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of art, music, etc., so that he comes to 
realize how broad are the interrelationships 
which exist among the realms of culture. 
Only through diligent, exacting inquiry 
and searching criticism can he advance 
his knowledge. Certain extra-curricular 
activities, too, can contribute something to 
the improvement of the Spanish student. 
If there is a museum in his neighborhood 
he may find there a chance to broaden his 
knowledge of Hispanic culture, and if 
there are other schools or large libraries 
nearby he may discover similar possibilities. 
Such opportunities, obviously, will vary 
from time to time and place to place, but 
the enterprising student should be alive 
to their worth. 

There are values to the individual stu- 
dent at all stages in his Spanish program. 
Even though a student never puts his un- 
dergraduate training to any direct use in 
making a living—and many do not—it still 
remains an important part of his liberal 
education. It will have widened his in- 
tellectual horizon and he will have some 
understanding of the Hispanic contribu- 
tions to world culture and especially to 
the development of many nations in our 
own hemisphere. He should come to un- 
derstand better the viewpoints of the His- 
panic nations, especially when these differ 
from our own, and so often become more 
sympathetic as well as less provincial or 
nationalistic. If he is interested in liter- 
ature and the arts, he can widen his 
aesthetic appreciation and critical know- 
ledze by using Spanish—as well as Eng- 
lish-language sources. In short, there are 
countless ways in which an enterterpris- 
ing Spanish student can employ his train- 
ing. None of them may show results direct- 
ly in dollars and cents, but almost all of 
them will contribute to a deeper under- 
standing of the universal elements of the 
human mind and spirit and the realization 
of the fundamental affinities of mankind. 

There are, of course, many “practical” 
ways of turning a specialization in Span- 
ish into a clear advantage in jobhunting, 
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and much has been made of these pos- 
sibilities. This aspect of the program is 
especially notable when a knowledge of 
language and literature has been intention- 
ally combined with another field of study 
such as political science, economics, foreign 
service, business administration, engineer- 
ing, law, journalism, library science, social 
work, or art history, to suggest only a 
few. In many other areas, too, a candidate 
with a knowledge of Spanish may be 
preferred over one without such a know- 
ledge. Since not every Spanish major will 
know where to find information about jobs 
in which Spanish will be valuable, a few 
suggestions to guide him in his search: 

1. Consultation with a vocational coun- 
selor or an official of the placement bureau 
in the student’s college or university who 
will have information about business firms 
where he can apply. It should be under- 
stood that job-opportunities will also in- 
clude positions in such fields as journalism, 
book publishing, librarianship, travel 
agencies, airlines, etc. 

2. Writing to the Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington 25, D.C., to request 
information about the many types of gov- 
ernment jobs for which the student is 
qualified. Application forms may also be 
obtained from first and second-class post- 
offices and regional offices of the Civil 
Service Commission. The student should 
ask the Commission to keep him notified 
of all examinations in the field(s) of his 
qualification. 

3. Direct application to firms with con- 
nections in Spain or Latin America, or 
to those with a large export business. This 
is a growing field, and the names of such 
firms may often be found in the reference 
room of a college or public library.* 

4. Registration in the placement bureau 
of a college or commercial school where 
further studies are taken in commercial 
Spanish, stenography, foreign trade, etc.* 

5. Registration with an employment 
bureau in a large city specializing in open- 
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ings for those with a knowledge of foreign 
languages. 


Some Spanish majors contemplate grad- 
uate work toward an M.A. or Ph.D. de- 
gree, and for them many institutions offer- 
ing graduate work in Spanish, have avail- 
able scholarships, fellowships, or teaching 
assistantships. Most of these carry exemp- 
tion from tuition and a certain stipend. 
The student is usually required to teach 
elementary classes or perform other duties 
for a specified number of hours per week, 
and he carries a proportionately reduced 
program of work. Those who hope to teach 
Spanish at the college level should remem- 
ber that today the Ph.D. is required of 
entering instructors by an increasing num- 
ber of institutions, and it certainly is es- 
sential to anyone who desires scholarly ad- 
vancement. Information about these op- 
portunities is usually available from the 
institutions themselves, and _ interested 
students should consult their own instruc- 
tors as well as communicate with the heads 
of language departments of a number of 
colleges and universities. A list of depart- 
ment heads is published annually by the 
Modern Language Association in the 
directory issue of its journal, PMLA 
(Publications of the Modern Language 
Association), which is available in most 
college libraries. 

Under the provisions of the 1958 
National Defense Education Act, a num- 
ber of three-year fellowships for study 
toward the PhD. in modern languages has 
been made available to certain universities 
throughout the country. The Spanish 
major should watch his college bulletin 
board for announcements of these NDEA 
fellowships. There are also other sources 
of information about fellowships and 
grants available to qualified graduate and 
undergraduate students. UNESCO pub- 
lishes an annual compilation called Study 
Abroad, usually available in the college 
library’s reference room, and the Pan 
American Union (Washington 6, D.C.) 
issues yearly a pamphlet called Grants for 
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Study in Latin America. 

Many students majoring in Spanish are 
preparing to teach the language, frequently 
in combination with one or more other 
subjects, in our schools. Languages have 
long been a part of the secondary school 
curriculum and at present there is also a 
rapidly growing movement to increase the 
teaching of languages in primary schools. 
A number of factors may make these fields 
of teaching more attractive, for salary levels 
in many states are rising and a very large 
expansion in pupil enrolment is anticipated 
within the next few years. It should be re- 
membered, however, that requirements for 
teaching certificates vary considerably from 
state to state, and call for completion of a 
certain number of courses in education. 
The student who plans to teach Spanish 
in the elementary or high schools, then, 
should learn the requirements of his par- 
ticular state, and at an early stage in his 
college career should consult an adviser 
in the school of education in regard to 
the planning of his program. 

In the last decade, and particularly 
since 1957, when Russia launched the first 
satellite or sputnik, there has been a not- 
able increase in the teaching and use of 
foreign languages in the U.S. Enrolment in 
languages at all levels has expanded at a 
rate faster than that of the over-all school 
population, and the federal government, 
in an effort to upgrade the quality and 
augment the supply of language teachers, 
in 1959 financed the establishment (under 
the NDEA) at certain colleges and uni- 
versities of summer (and a few year-long) 
institutes for secondary school teachers of 
modern foreign languages. These insti- 
tutes reached a total of more than 60 
in 1961, and in them almost 4000 instruc- 
tors will be trained in the latest methods 
in teaching languages (including the most 
effective use of electronic equipment). Ex- 
perimentation in new approaches to and 
better teaching in the field of languages 
has now attained a level far in excess of 
any reached in previous years. 
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In 1952 the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America established its Foreign 
Language Program in an effort to gain 
wide public recognition of the increased 
need for language competence in the ULS., 
and to improve instructional methods, lay- 
ing particular stresss upon developing 
audio-lingual abilities in our students. This 
FL Program has expanded considerably 
and now, ably directed by Professor Donald 
D. Walsh and known as the FL Program 
Research Center (70 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 11, N.Y.), it has become a sort of 
national clearing house or information cen- 
ter for the language profession, amassing 
strategic data, performing research in many 
areas, issuing numerous publications on 
language topics, and sponsoring confer- 
ences of leaders in the field. 

The U.S. Office of Education (Wash- 
ington 25, D.C.), too, has greatly expand- 
ed its activities in the language field and 
its Language Development Section, under 
the competent direction of Dr. Kenneth W. 
Mildenberger, is performing many valu- 
able services in the area of foreign lan- 
guage teaching. 

Last but not least, and whether he in- 
tends to teach or not, the Spanish major 
should realize the benefits of becoming a 
member of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese. His- 
pania, the official quarterly journal of the 
AATSP, contains some 200 pages per 
issue, has many departments, and pub- 
lishes material of interest in many fields. 
There are articles on literature, language, 
the history of ideas, teaching methods and 
equipment, films, book reviews, etc., and 
an extensive section called “The Hispanic 
World,” which prints key information on 
political, social, economic and general cul- 
tural developments in the Spanish and 
Portuguese-speaking countries, and in the 
field of U.S.-Latin American relations. 
The AATSP also maintains a Placement 
Bureau, an Oficina de Correspondencia 
Escolar, and sponsors National Spanish 
Examinations throughout the country, as 
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well as engaging in other activities related 
to the interests of teaching Spanish and 
Portuguese. Yearly membership dues are 
$5 for regular members and $3 for stu- 
dents, and include a subscription to His- 
pania. Further information may be secured 
from the Association’s Secretary-Treasurer, 
Dr. L. H. Turk, DePauw Univ., Green- 
castle, Indiana. 


NOTES 
1 The age. list includes a number of 


sources in which can be found comprehensive 
or incidental information relating to many as- 
pects of the Hispanic world which will help the 
student acquire the integrated background 
knowledge mentioned above. These sources are 
by no means exhaustive, and no' claim is 
to their superiority. They do represent, however, 
a selection of books which is tive, 
and likely to be available in many "of the insti- 
tutions offering advanced work in the Hispanic 
field. In numerous instances these books have 
gone through several editions, and it is advisable 
to consult the latest one available 
GEOGRAPHY: Joaquin Pedro de Oliveira 
Martins, Historia de la civilizacidén ibérica; Pres- 
ton E. James, Latin America; Ray H. Whitbeck 
and ym E. Williams, Economic Geography of 


South America. 

HISTORY (including political and cultural 
history): Américo Castro, Espafia en su a 
Martin A. S. Hume, Modern 
Trend, The Origins of Modern 
E. Chapman, A History of Spain; 
Diffie, Latin American Civilization, Colonial 
Period; John A. ad ud Epic of Latin i 
ca; Percy M. Ashburn anks of Death 
medical his of the of the 
William H. Prescott, The Conquest of Mexico, 
The Conquest of Peru, The Reign of Ferdi 
and Isabella. 


ECONOMICS: A. Ramos Oliveira, Politics, 
Economics and Men of Modern Spain; George 
Soule, David Efron, and Norman less, i 
America in the Future World. 


CONTEMPORARY SCENE: Salvador 

Madariaga, Spain; Gerald Brenan, The Face de 
Spain; arles Foltz, Jr., Masquerade in Spain; 
Lewis Hanke, ed., Modern Latin America, Con- 
tinent in Ferment (issued in 1959, owe is an 
excellent oor paperback set, 
Nos. 45, 46, published by D. Van Seeuned, 
Princeton, N. J.); Germdn Arciniegas, The 
State of Latin America; Hispanic American Re- 
port, the only monthly periodical in this country 
which surveys and interprets current events in 
Spain, Portugal, and Latin America. Published 
at Stanford University under the editorship of 
Ronald Hilton. 


GENERAL: The Enciclopedia Universal 
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Ilustrada, published by Espasa-Calpe of Madsid, 
is the most comprehensive reference work in th 
Spanish language and an extremely 
source of iieonation for the Spanish student. 
There is one volume entirely devoted to Spain. 
Other encyclopedias, such as the Britannica and 
the Americana, also contain much information 
about the Hispanic world. 
2 Information about such o ities is to be 
found in Sources of Emp t for Foreign 
Language Majors and Minors (published in 
1959 by the Univ. of Michigan’s Bureau of Ap- 
pointments and and 
available from the FL Program Research Ca, 
70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. for $1. 
similar, somewhat earlier, publication is Theo 
dore Huebener’s Opportunities in Foreign Lan- 
guages (New York: Vocational Guidance Man- 
uals, 1955. $1. >) Also valuable in this connection 
is Chapter 4, “Vocational Opportunities for Stu- 
dents of Spanish and Portuguese,” of A Hand- 
book on the Teaching of Spanish and Portuguese, 
edited by Henry Grattan Doyle and published in 
1945 by D. C. Heath and Co., and Maxim 
“Twentieth Century Modern Lan- 
guage Teaching, published in 1947 by the 
Philosophical Library. 
8 The student should realize that most forei 
countries, like the United States, have wa 
tions qrraniog the minimum percentage of 
nationals who must be employed in certain in- 
dustries and pursuits. For instance, igures 
as of 1945 were 90 per cent in Mexico, 66 2/3 
sb cent in Brazil, and 60 per cent in Argentina. 
ore recent figures for these and other countries 
can be obtained by requesting such data from 
the corresponding embassy in Washington, DC. 
* Two institutions, le, ialize 
in the preparation of siness 
careers related to Spain are 
the American Institute for Forei Trade 
Field, Phoenix, Arizona) and the 


Latin American Institute (2 West 45th Street, 
New York 19, N.Y.). 


II. LEARNING THE LANGUAGE 

The best way to acquire proficiency in 
understanding and speaking Spanish is, 
obviously, to live among those to whom 
the language is native, seriously and con- 
scientiously pursuing improvement. Op- 
portunities for this are considerable nowa- 
days what with special student tours, 
junior-year abroad programs, and grants for 
study in foreign countries. Addresses and 
information may be had in the latest 
volumes of Study Abroad, published by 
the UNESCO, through the advertising 
pages of Hispania, or by making inquiries 
at your college or university. 
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Lacking such experience, however, does 
not mean that it is impossible to become 
skilled in handling the language—far from 
it. Proficiency can be gained by making 
full use of all means at one’s disposal: 
conversing with native speakers, practicing 
among fellow students, reading and writing 
in the language at every opportunity, 
listening to records and ta 

The Linguaphone Institute (3512 RCA 
Building, New York 20, N.Y.), Wilmac 
Recorders (921 E. Green at Mentor, Pasa- 
dena, Calif.), the publishers, Holt, and 
RCA Victor, among others, issue records 
and tapes for language learning which of- 
fer good practice in understanding and 
imitating. Recordings of poems, plays, and 
songs provide similar aural exercise: these 
are available from the Spanish Music Cen- 
ter (1291 Sixth Avenue, New York 19, 
N.Y.) and the Lorraine Music Company 
(Long Island City 4, N.Y.). See the ad- 
vertising pages of Hispania for further 
sources of records, tapes, etc. 

Whatever the methods employed to gain 
fluency, they should be supplemented by 
a few basic books for reference. The most 
important are a good grammar and dic- 
tionary. A treatise on pronunciation, while 
not indispensable, is very useful. There is, 
unfortunately, no single grammar book 
which will solve satisfactorily all the prob- 
lems that arise in learning Spanish, but 
any of the following standard texts will 
serve as a valuable reference: Marathon 
M. Ramsey, A Textbook of Modern Span- 
ish, revised by R. K. Spaulding; Dwight 
L. Bolinger, Intensive Spanish; F. Court 
ney Tarr and Augusto Centeno, A Graded 
Spanish Review Grammar; Robert k. 
Spaulding and Irving A. Leonard, Spanish 
Review Grammar. The following texts offer 
helpful distinctions in word meanings: 


Bernard Levy, Present-Day Spanish; James 
Mosél, Embarrassing Moments in Span- 
ish; A. B. Gerrard and J. de Heras Heras, 
Beyond the Dictionary in Spanish. 

Other excellent grammars, though not 
so readily obtainable, are: Andrés Bello 
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and José Rufino Cuervo, Gramédtica caste- 
llana (difficult to consult for lack of 
thorough indexing, but valuable); and the 
grammar of the Real Academia Espajfiola. 
For articles on specific points of grammar 
see “A Bibliography of Articles Treating 
of Certain Lexical and Grammatical As- 
pects of Spanish,” by Henry W. Hoge and 
Walter Poesse, Hispania, xxxim (1950), 
342. 

The many English-Spanish and Spanish- 
English dictionaries available range in price 
from 35 cents to several dollars, but the 
cheaper ones, even though some are well 
prepared, are inadequate. A reliable one is 
Appleton’s New Spanish Dictionary, by 
Arturo Cuyas. 

A desirable companion to the bi-lingual 
lexicon is one entirely in Spanish. A work 
of this type has the advantage of offering 
more words and of giving definitions rather 
than near-equivalents. Among those ob- 
tainable in this country are the Pequeiio 
Larousse Ilustrado and Vox: Diccionario 
general de la lengua espafola; both are of 
moderate cost, illustrated, and the Larousse 
has an encyclopedic supplement with 
much information relevant to Spain and 
Latin America. 

There are, of course, other dictionaries, 
some of a specialized or technical nature, 
and usually there are several in the refer- 
ence collection of libraries. The large dic- 
tionary of the Real Academia Espafiola is 
valuable for consultation. For Latin Ameri- 
can vocabulary two of the most useful 
works are Augusto Malaret’s Diccionario 
de americanismos and Francisco Santa- 
maria’s Diccionario general de americanis- 
mos. It should also be noted that some 
editions of Latir. American novels include 
a glossary of the regional vocabulary en- 
countered in them. A lexicon of specialized 
terms is Lewis Sell’s English-Spanish 
Comprehensive Technical Dictionary. 

In connection with dictionaries, a word 
of caution about their use must be given, 
for, valuable and necessary as they are, 
errors may result if they are not consulted 


properly. If, for example, the Spanish 
equivalent of “bay” is sought, several words 
will be listed in the English-Spanish sec- 
tion under that entry. To arrive at the 
correct word, two steps should be taken: 
first, it should be clear which of the 
various English meanings is intended—the 
geographical “bay,” the reddish-brown 
“bay” horse, the “bay” of hounds in the 
chase, the laurel or “bay” tree, for instance; 
then the various words given as equivalents 
of “bay” should be looked up, either in the 
Spanish-English part of a bi-lingual dic- 
tionary or in an all-Spanish one, until the 
desired meaning is found. This takes a 
little extra time, but by applying this 
method many a gross error can be avoided. 
If, as an example, the intention is to 
render “the bay of the hounds,” proper 
caution in using the dictionary will pre- 
clude mistranslating and _ inadvertently 
“inventing” a strange geographical place 
by la bahia de los the 
correct rendition is el aullido de los perros. 
It should be noted that the listing of 
Spanish equivalents in the dictionary in- 
cludes some aids to shorten the search for 
the intended word: returning to the ex- 
ample of “bay”, bayo is given with the 
qualifying caballo; laurel is listed as a 
botanical term; others are entered as 
architectural, hydraulic, and engineering 
expressions. Thus the number of possi- 
bilities for the correct word to translate 
“bay” of hounds is narrowed and only two 
or three remain to be checked. 

The choice of a book on the pronuncia- 
tion of Spanish is not difficult to make: 
although there are a few others, the best 
without question is the Manual de pro- 
nunciacién espatola by Tomds Navarro. 
This work also exists in a condensed form 
translated into English by Aurelio M. 
Espinosa, with the title A Primer of Span- 
ish Pronunciation. 

III. HISTORY AND STRUCTURE 

OF THE LANGUAGE 
The study of the structure and develop- 
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ment of language occupies very little time 
in the average undergraduate Spanish pro- 
gram, yet a certain amount of this is im- 
portant in the understanding of literature 
written in Spanish and in helping orient 
the student who intends to continue into 
graduate school, where a major concentra- 
tion in the field of linguistics and philolo- 
gy is not uncommon. 

Usually anyone interested in majoring 
in Spanish already possesses, after his in- 
troduction to the language, a certain mis- 
cellany of linguistic information. He will 
have learned something about how sounds 
are formed in Spanish (phonetics), and 
should know, for instance, that one of the 
sounds represented in Spanish by b and 
v is produced with the lips almost closed 
but not completely. It will also have come 
to his attention that the forms of words 
carry distinctions of meaning (morpholo- 
gy): that the endings -6 and -aron, for 
example, indicate respectively the singular 
and plural of the third person of -ar verbs, 
as well as the preterit tense. Further, the 
order of the elements of a sentence and 
their relation to one another (syntax) will 
probably have been noted; as an example, 
the object pronouns precede the verb in 
some instances but follow it in others: 
se lo doy as compared with voy a darselo. 
Perhaps, especially if he has already studied 
Latin, the parent tongue of Spanish, he 
will also be aware of word history 
(etymology) and he may know that lleno 
and lIlano, for instance, had their origin 
in the Latin plenum and planum. 

A very considerable knowledge of these 
aspects of language is necessary if Span- 
ish is to be studied solely as language. But 
even though no course in linguistics is 
ever taken during the undergraduate years, 
at least some curiosity should be awaken- 
ed about the above-mentioned phases of 
language inasmuch as a basic knowledge of 
them will facilitate the understanding of 
both language and literature. 

The conventional terminology of gram- 
mar can be found in most handbooks of 


English composition, and although ques- 
tions may arise as to the satisfactoriness of 
the definitions, the terms are still in suf- 
ficiently general use as to be indispensable. 
Any specialized linguistic vocabulary en- 
countered in articles and books can be 
sought in an up-to-date encyclopedia. 
There are numerous books available on 
general phonetics; the study of Spanish 
pronunciation by Tomds Navarro, men- 
tioned above, may also serve as an intro- 
duction to the broader field. There are 
many excellent treatments of the general 
subject of language, several of them avail- 
able in paper-bound books: Simeon Pot- 
ter, Language in the Modern World; 
Joshua Whatmough, Language; H. A. 
Gleason, Introduction to Descriptive Lin- 
guistics, Leonard Bloomfield, Language, 
and John Carroll, The Study of Language. 

In broad terms there are two points of 
view from which to study language as a 
specialized subject: the historical and the 
descriptive. As these words suggest, the 
methods of the first lead to a tracing of 
a language from an early to a later form, 
whereas the second is concerned with the 
structure of a given language at a given 
moment. 

The basis of the historical approach is 
found in the important fact of linguistic 
change; that is, the changes of form, sound, 
meaning, and arrangement of the elements 
of discourse which languages constantly 
undergo. Change of form is evident, for 
example, in the erosion of the distinctive 
endings of the Latin word homo in its de- 
velopment to the Spanish hombre. Of the 
ten forms in the Latin declension 


Singular Plural 
homo homines 
hominis hominum 
hominibus 
homines 
hominibus 


Case 
nominative 
genitive 
dative 
accusative 
ablative 


homini 
hominem 
homine 


only two forms remain in Spanish: hom- 


bre from hominem and hombres from 
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homines, and the grammatical distinctions 
expressed by the other Latin endings must 
be shown in Spanish through prepositions; 
e.g., del hombre, al hombre, por el hombre, 
etc. The sounds of the word hominem and 
homines also underwent change in the 
passage to hombre and hombres. 

In some instances the vocabulary of 
Latin was changed as it went into Span- 
ish; for instance, habere was abandoned in 
favor of tenere to express possession, with 
a consequent shift of meaning in both 
words. Another sort of change is the one 
found in the arrangement of words. For 
example, the possible Latin pattern illum 
videre habeo “I shall see him,” passed to 
the type, ver lo he in medieval Spanish, 
and into the modern pattern, lo veré. 

Closely related to the purely historical 
approach is the comparative. As a matter 
of fact, the tracing of forms and sounds 
is really a comparison of those of one 
period with those of another. This may 
then be extended to a comparison, for in- 
stance, of the various Romance languages 
(those descended from Latin) with each 
other. In the development .from the spoken 
Latin plovere “to rain,” for example, to 
Spanish llover, French pleuvoir, Italian 
piovere, Portuguese chover, it is evident 
that a variety of changes has taken place. 

The results of research based on the his- 
torical approach are many: dictionaries of 
word origins (etymological vocabularies); 
studies tracing words or types of words; 
the organization of facts concerning de- 
velopment of sounds, forms, syntax, 
changes in the meaning of words (seman- 
tics), and changes in vocabulary. 

The descriptive approach, on the other 
hand, is not so much concerned with 
language change as in examining what the 
language of a given period actually is and 
with recording it. The same elements of 
language (sound, form, vocabulary, etc.) 
are still studied, but rather than traced 
from an earlier to a later period they are, 
so to speak, “frozen,” to be examined as a 
specimen is examined under a microscope. 
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Some of the results of this approach are 
grammars based on real usage and not 
on what is assumed to be “proper”; lists 
of the words most frequently used; lin- 
guistic atlases—maps which chart linguistic 
usage by geographical areas; and fresh 
materials for the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages. 

An excellent exposition of these ap- 
proaches to language is found in the arti- 
cle, “The Aims, Methods, and Materials of 
Research in the Modern Languages and 
Literatures,” PMLA, txvu, 1952; this article 
is also available as a pamphlet from the. 
MLA, 6 Washington Square North, New 
York 3, N.Y. More detailed information, 
with an explanation of the philosophies that 
guide scholarship in these fields, is given in 
Literary Scholarship: its Aims and 
Methods, by Norman Foerster et al. To see 
what has been and is being done in the 
field of Spanish linguistics the student 
should examine such journals as Romance 
Philology, Revista de Filologia Espanola, 
Nueva Revista de Filologia Hispanica, and 
Word. A useful book for an_ historical 
treatment of Spanish is Robert K. Spauld- 
ing’s How Spanish Grew; this also con- 
tains a good bibliography. On the vast 
field of the Spanish of Latin America 
there is, unfortunately, not yet any com- 
prehensive study; useful information can 
be obtained, however, from Charles E. 
Kany’s American Spanish Syntax, which 
has also a bibliography of books and arti- 
cles on the language of the individual 
countries of Spanish America. For further 
bibliography consult A_ Bibliographical 
Guide to Materials on American Spanish, 
edited for the Committee on Latin Ameri- 
can Studies of the American Council of 
Learned Societies by Madaline W. Nichols. 

The study of language, of course, is of 
value not only for itself, but also for 
what it may contribute to other fields of 
learning such as history, archeology, and 
literature. Something of its relation to this 
latter field is taken up in the following 
section on approaches to literature. 
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IV. LITERATURE AND LITERARY 
SCHOLARSHIP 


Since the study of literature makes up a 
relatively large portion of work in a special- 
ization in Spanish, it should be said from 
the outset that there are two fundamental 
requirements for the profitable pursuit of 
the subject: first, a liking for reading, for 
without this genuine interest there can 
be no approach to literature on any terms; 
and second, the willingness and desire to 
read a good deal of the time with regard 
not merely for “interesting” plots but for 
why the story is intriguing, and what, ex- 
actly, makes it a literary piece. 

If these two requisites are met the stu- 
dent can be well on his way to being a 
literary scholar, learning to analyse a work, 
to draw from it all the inferences possible. 
For literature is not created from nothing 
with a magician’s wand—one has but to 
try his own hand at creative writing to 
discover this—but it is composition, struc- 
ture built according to varying patterns, 
and with varying materials intended to 
create specific impressions and ideas. An 
easily appreciated example of this is poetry, 
which is cast into divers molds—the sonnet, 
ode, epic, etc.—and makes use of rhyme, 
meter, imagery, patterns of sound, perhaps 
colors, numerous devices all woven together 
to make up the poem. By seeking the re- 
lationships of the elements of the poem 
to one another and to the work as a 
whole, the reader will not only have a 
clearer understanding of what a particular 
poem really is, what it is about, but also 
a more informed appreciation of the poet’s 
skill. The results, which comes from prac- 
tice, will be a vital experience of increased 
knowledge and refined pleasure. Though 
this may seem to be expecting a great deal 
of a poem or other piece of good literature, 
it is precisely what it can offer in varying 
degrees and ways. 

Although the ability to read, in the full- 
est sense of the word, comes with time and 
effort, and though nothing can take the 
place of reading the work itself, reading 
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about literature is also essential. A starting 
point for orienting one’s literary sense can 
be found in the following booklets, each 
of which has suggestions for further read- 
ings: the Rinehart English Pamphlet Series 
has A Guide to Literary Study, by Leon 
Dickinson; An Introduction to Poetry, by 
Jacob Korg; M. H. Abrams’ A Glossary of 
Literary Terms; and the Heath Discus- 
sions of Literature offers Discussions of the 
Novel, by Roger Sale. Understanding 
Poetry, by Cleanth Brooks, Jr., and Robert 
Penn Warren, can be of particular help to 
the student seeking practice in reading 
literature; an anthology, it offers a fine 
collection of verse with analyses of many 
poems and guided exercises for the study 
of the remaining ones. Enrique Anderson 
Imbert’s, La critica literaria contempordnea 
is excellent for its discussions of criteria for 
critical judgment. With these, as with all 
such books, however, their value depends 
in large part on the interest and en- 
thusiasm with which they are consulted. 

The student who wishes to develop his 
abilities in the field of literary scholarship 
should know what fields of inquiry lie 
open to him. The formal study of litera- 
ture is undertaken through three general 
approaches: language, literary history, and 
criticism. Although none of these is or 
should be exclusive of the others, it is more 
convenient to discuss them separately, re- 
serving a final word for their interrelation- 
ships. 

Language, as was pointed out in the 
foregoing section, may be considered a 
field of specialization in itself. Or a 
knowledge of the nature and history of the 
language whose literature is being studied 
may implement the understanding and in- 
terpretation of that literature. There are 
a number of ways in which such know- 
ledge may serve this approach. It may, for 
example, be used in preparing faithful 
editions of texts, in their interpretation, in 
studying matters of style, or in an effort 
to discover the essential spirit of a people 


in the past. 
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In every case an alert language sense 
must come into play. In studying works of 
the Spanish Middle Ages, for instance, the 
reader would have to know or discover that 
such a verb form as ayudara, which looks 
like the modern imperfect subjunctive, was, 
in Medieval Spanish, a pluperfect indica- 
tive, or that al was not only a contraction 
of a el but also a pronoun meaning “other 
things,” “something else.” Similarly in 
other periods of Spanish Literature, the 
more thorough a knowledge of the lan- 
guage, the more meaningful the reading 
will be. 

Not only does language give an under- 
standing of the text of a piece of literature, 
but also a clue to the devices of style em- 
ployed by the author. We find, for ex- 
ample, that Don Quijote used such forms 
as sentiades (second person plural, imper- 
fect tense of sentir) rather than the modern 
sentiais. The first, while regular in the 
Middle Ages, was in the time of Cervantes 
somewhat out of style, old-fashioned, and 
we can judge that it was purposely used 
by the author to give an archaic flavor to 
Don Quijote’s speech. With this know- 
ledge we can better understand the char- 
acter of the hero, seeing in such a device 
a measure of the degree to which he was 
steeped in the spirit of the novels of 
chivalry. Or again, we may take the 
example of the twentieth-century poet, 
Antonio Machado, who, in a poem of 
praise of the thirteenth-century Gonzalo 
de Berceo, consciously imitated the style 
and language of Berceo, thereby recaptur- 
ing the “feeling” of both the poet and his 
period. 

Language is also studied by some 
scholars in an effort to arrive at the 
character of a people at a given time in the 
past. The assumption is made—though it 
does not go unchallenged—that changes 
in a language reflect something in the 
spirit of a people which would produce 
such a development. For example, the loss 
of many endings — distinc- 
tions in English has been considered a 
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reflection of the evolution of the English 
people towards practicality, and evidence 
of a dislike for fanciness not ‘needed in 
an effective, business-like language. 

Literary history, the second approach, 
considers the written word from two dif- 
ferent points of view: as document or as 
literary monument. 

The literary historian who looks upon 
literature as a documentary source for re- 
search is less concerned with literature 
per se than with the information it 'fur- 
nishes him for arriving at a picture of a 
period in history. He might, for example, 
investigate the notion of “honor” in the 
Golden Age and study the drama of that 
time, not from the aesthetic point of view, 
but with an eye to the evidence he finds 
on the concept of pundonor. Further, he 
will not make exclusive use of imaginative 
literature but will have recourse to such 
sources as ] gs, or perhaps 
written reports of duels. If he should turn 
his attention to the biography of an author, 
his interest in the author's writings will 
be not in whether they are works of art, 
but rather in whether they are demon- 
strably autobiographical; and in when they 
were written, not how well. 

On the other hand, the literary historian 
who considers literature as a literary 
monument works principally with imag- 
inative writing, with literature as litera- 
ture. For him it is a manifestation of the 
history of art. Whereas the first point of 
view emphasizes, for instance, the need 
to study a work for what it reveals about 
the author’s life and times, the second will 
study the author’s life and times for clues 
to a better understanding of his literary 
production, his artistic growth, his creative 
processes, perhaps his artistic connections 
with the past and the future. Or he may 
investigate the many facets of a literary 
movement—the characteristics of the Gen- 
eration of 1898, for example; make a 
chronological study of the literary genius 
of a whole nation—a of literature 
in the best sense of the word; move into 
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the realm of comparative literature by 
seeking interrelationships among world 
literatures. 

The first of these points of view, then, 
makes use of literature for historical pur- 
poses; the second, though “history” is 
necessarily involved because what is writ- 
ten is past, makes use of literature for 
literary purposes. 

Literary criticism, the third approach, 
has, however, a single, central concern— 
the work of art itself; this is always the 
point from which and toward which the 
critic works whether he attempts to ana- 
lyse and evaluate a particular piece or dis- 
cover the principles that form the very 
bases of literature. Naturally, criticism does 
not flourish in a vacuum and the critic 
must have in his intellectual background 
a full cognizance of literary tradition. For 
him there are three questions of vital con- 
cern: what is literature; what is its func- 
tion; and what standards of judgment are 
to be applied to it? His studied answer to 
each of these problems will determine the 
line of his research. He must have in mind 
an exact idea of what the novel is, or 
should be, for example, before he can be- 
gin to evaluate the one he is reading; he 
might have to conclude that it is really 
a series of sketches, which is not a novel 
and cannot be judged as such. He must 
have come to some conclusions on the 
function of literature: is it written only 
to give pleasure, to communicate truth, or 
both? Possibly his judgment of a particular 
poem is that it attempts to communicate a 
truth to such an extent that it has lost its 
poetry, become sheer propaganda, and 
would have been better written as an essay. 
The problem of critical standards, too, 
must be resolved: will the critic be com- 
pletely subjective and impressionistic, trust- 
ing his individual taste and responsiveness 
in evaluating a work? Such personal criteria 
would be subject to change since indi- 
viduals constantly modify their outlooks 
and reactions. Or will he judge a piece in 
terms of itself, make it alone the center of 
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interest and analyse its elements only with 
reference to its own unique whole? This 
method would be almost impossible with- 
out very great literary experience to supply 
a frame of reference. Or will he appeal to 
some authority outside the work—a system 
of criticism such as that set down by Aris- 
totle in his Poetics, for example? More 
than likely the critic will combine all three 
of these methods in his literary judgments. 

The contribution of all three approaches, 
then—the linguistic, with the establishment 
and explanation of the text; the historical, 
with its clarification of the cultural en- 
vironment and literary tradition; the critic- 
al, with its aesthetic judgements and search 
for the principles of literary creation—are 
so vitally interdependent that, although 
there are specialists in each field, it goes 
without saying that each must have an 
understanding of the other points of view 
and what they have to offer. For the seri- 
ous student of literature, awareness of all 
three avenues of research and the prepar- 
ation they imply can only lead to a more 
fruitful appreciation of literary studies. 

Whatever approach or approaches the 
student takes in his own scholarly activi- 
ties—term papers, the M.A. and Ph.D. 
theses—certain mechanics are involved 
which are not difficult to master. Indeed, 
they should become second nature so that 
soon the mechanical side—proper prepar- 
ation and presentation—of literary scholar- 
ship wil} present no problem, leaving in- 
tellectual energies free to concentrate on 
the study itself. 

There are a number of books and pam- 
phlets on the subject which can be of 
great help. Two satisfactory sources for 
questions of style and procedure are 
William Giles Campbell’s A Form Book 
for Thesis Writing and A Manual of Style 
published by the Univ. of Chicago Press. 
For those interested in the form required 
by seventy-three scholarly journals in the 
fields of history, language, and literature, 
the Modern Language Association offers 
the “MLA Style Sheet.” This may be 
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found in Publications of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association, txvi, 1951, and is also 
available as a reprint from the MLA, at 
25 cents. Or if the college attended has its 
own style form, it is wise to follow this 


from the first. 


And if the student devotes a portion of 
his time to creative writing, whether on 
his own initiative or in a formal class, he 
cannot but profit further: he will gain in- 
sight into the problems and techniques of 
the literary artist as well as improve his 
own self-expression. Finally, frequent read- 
ing in scholarly journals—PMLA, Hispania, 
Revista Hispanica Moderna, Hispanic Re- 
view, Language, Kenyon Review, to men- 
tion but a few—will show how others have 
gone about the business of literary scholar- 
ship. 


V. SPANISH PENINSULAR 
LITERATURE 


When we speak of Spanish peninsular 
literature, we mean that which is written 
in Castilian, the official language of Spain 
—the tongue which, along with the king- 
dom of Castile, became dominant when 
the nation was forming. Castilian is not 
the only language spoken or used in writ- 
ing in Spain, for each region has its own 
linguistic peculiarities, and Catalan, for 
example, the language of a part of eastern 
Spain, is still widely spoken and has a long 
literary tradition. However, we are concern- 
ed here strictly with what is written in 
Castilian. 


As any other national literature, Spanish 
literature is generally conceived as falling 
into periods which are marked, to a greater 
or lesser degree, by certain characteristics. 
These periods are, for Spain: the Middle 
Ages, the Renaissance, the Golden Age, 
the Eighteenth Century, and the Modern 
Period, which extends from the nineteenth 
century to the present day; the twentieth 
century, when considered by itself, is com- 
monly referred to as the Contemporary 
Period. Any dates assigned to these divi- 
sions are, of course, arbitrary and impre- 
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cise, for no period begins or ends abruptly. 
Such dates are an attempt to establish the 
approximate time when a complex of 
traits has become obvious enough quantita- 
tively and qualitatively to be called “char- 
acteristic” and the dates when these “char- 
acteristics” have given way to a new set of 
traits which mark the inception of a dif- 
ferent period. 

Within these periods, too, further di- 
visions become discernible; whenever atti- 
tudes and ideas are held in common and 
acted upon by a significant number of 
literary artists, the resultant production is 
said to represent a “movement.” Thus 
romanticism, naturalism, and realism are 
literary movements within the Modern 
Period, and the Generation of 1898 a 
movement of the Contemporary Period. 
The notion, dating back to the 1920's, of 
looking upon a movement as a generation 
—a group, in brief, close in age, whose 
ascendant literary life endures about 
thirty years and whose cohesion stems from 
common outlook, problems, ideals, and 
motivations—is an example of the scholar’s 
efforts to evolve new concepts for the in- 
terpretation of literary history. These move- 
ments, then, do not just appear from no- 
where. They are related to conceptions of 
reality, political and philosophical ideas, 
and also to previous movements in that 
they are a development of or a reaction 
against antecedent points of view. Thus 
the divisions into movement and gener- 
ation are less a question of chronology than 
attitude. 

Another common division in literary 
history is by genre—novel, poetry, theater, 
for example. The particular genre may be 
considered as a whole, or it may be studied 
in part, by type, period, or movement. 
Thus one might consider the Spanish 
novel, the picaresque novel, the novel of 
the Modern Period, or the realistic novel. 

All of these classifications are convenient 
for literary study, but periods and move- 
ménts in particular should not be treated 
too rigidly. The characteristics that mark 
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a period or the tendencies that develop in- 
to a movement are not confined to a single 
time or place, They are and have been 
present in other times and places, but not 
in quantitatively significant form. The at- 
titudes of the Spanish romantic movement, 
for instance, are not limited to the early 
nineteenth century. There are evidences of 
one or another of its tendencies in differ- 
ent periods. In other words, the traits and 
characteristics which are signalled as mark- 
ing a particular literary period or move- 
ment are not new to mankind at that mo- 
ment. But now and again, for political, 
social, or philosophical reasons, certain 
ones assume an importance that makes us 
consider them as dominant. These atti- 
tudes, then, are never completely lost, and 
it is this continuum which should be kept 
in mind lest the divisions into “period” and 
“movement” make literature appear to be 
fragmented. 

Nor should the terms used to describe 
literary periods and movements simply be 
accepted and repeated without understand- 
ing their full significance. Indeed, much 
literary scholarship has been focused on 
the terminology of literary history, defin- 
ing, redefining, challenging, and revaluat- 
ing it. A great deal has been written about 
the nature of the Renaissance, for instance, 
and as a concept it is undergoing constant 
revision and amplification. 

Survey courses, which serve as orienta- 
tion in the totality of Spanish literature, 
are generally too limited to allow attain- 
ment of a full understanding of the various 
periods and their movements. Since it is 
likely that the undergraduate student will 
have the time and opportunity to take only 
a few specialized “period” courses, he will 
have to rely on his own serious interest to 
fill in any lacunae. The best starting point 
for this is reading in the various manuals 
of literary history. It must be stressed that 
this is only a point of departure, however, 
for no amount of reading about a move- 
ment can take the place of actually reading 
works representative of that movement. 


The manual serves as a guide, points out 
what to look for, and offers criticism of 
specific works and authors. But in no wise 
should it be taken to be exhaustive or the 
final authority. One may, if he can justify 
it, disagree with the critical notions of the 
histories of literature, or again, he may 
corroborate them. As the students feels 
more confident in literary matters, he may 
prefer from time to time, rather than read 
about the differences between, let us say, 
naturalism and realism, to study first some 
examples of each of these movements, de- 
rive his own set of distinctions and relation- 
ships, and then compare his findings with 
those of established literary scholarship. 
Such a procedure will not only help de- 
velop a good literary sense, but this first- 
hand experience will produce a more mean- 
ingful and longer-lived impression than 
that which could be attained by simply 
reading the manuals. 

Further, the more reading one does, the 
greater the likelihood of developing and re- 
vising one’s own opinions. Perhaps what is 
not seen in one work will become evident 
in another of the same type; or possibly, 
what seemed a relatively unimportant 
factor in a work will, after further reading, 
take on a new perspective of significance. 
Thus, a person is less liable to let his 
opinions stagnate and will find that his 
ideas evolve as his knowledge deepens and 
broadens. 

The manuals, then, can be valuable and 
many have written over the years; 
nolo; i i 
xxx, 1949, has 101 entries for the period 
1780 to 1940. The serious student should 
acquaint himself with as many histories as 
possible with an eye to choosing several for 
his own personal library. Since most man- 
uals have their advantages as well as their 
drawbacks, it is difficult to recommend any 
particular one. In the following selective 
list, however, there should be enough to 
suit individual tastes and needs: Angel del 
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Rio’s Historia de la literatura espafola, in 
two volumes, is a good introduction to the 
history of Spanish literature, and it has 
the advantage of including the Contem- 
porary Period in some detail as well as a 
glossary; containing much more criticism 
and highly selective in the works and au- 
thors discussed, is César Barja’s three-vol- 
ume set, Libros y autores clasicos, Libros y 
autores modernos, and Libros y autores 
contempordneos; more extensive than Bar- 
ja’s and equally commendable for its criti- 
cal judgment is Angel Valbuena-Prat’s 
Historia de la literatura espafiola, also in 
three volumes (two volumes in earlier 
editions); the Historia de la literatura 
espaiola, by Juan Hurtado and Angel 
Gonzalez Palencia, while having scant 
critical merit, is worth consulting whenever 
factual material—biography, summaries, 


sources, bibliography—is sought. Of man- 
uals in English the best are A History of 
Spanish Literature, by Ermest Mérimée, 
translated by §S. Griswold Morley, and 
The Literature of the Spanish People by 


Gerald Brenan. The first of these two has 
a marked French bias and is limited in its 
literary criticisms, but it contains a great 
deal of data; the second, on the other hand, 
is richer in critical materials. Of the out- 
line paperback type is A Brief Introduction 
to Spanish Literature by Nicholson B. 
Adams and John E. Keller. 


When passing from the more general 
information of the histories of Spanish 
literature to individual studies on an au- 
thor, a work, or a period, it is profitable to 
consult one or more of the bibliographies 
of Hispanic studies. These lists of titles 
are usually indexed to make it easy to find 
the subject or author wanted. There are 
numerous bibliographies of this sort and 
they are customarily available in the refer- 
ence collection of the library. Two which 
have been printed in this country, although 
neither is complete, are Raymond and 
Mildred Grismer’s A New Bibliography of 
Spain and Spanish America and Homero 
Seris’ Manual de bibliografia de la litera- 
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tura espanola. A recent one from Spain is 
José Simén Diaz’ Bibliografia de la litera- 
tura hispdnica, in several volumes. Especial- 
ly useful for current articles is the biblio- 
graphy published each year in a supple- 
mentary number of the Publications of the 
Modern Language Association; biblio- 
graphies are also published regularly in the 
Revista Hispdénica Moderna and the Nueva 
Revista de Filologia Hispénica. 

In general, the books one may want to 
buy for his personal library are available in 
this country from several dealers; two are: 
Franz Feger, 17 East 22nd St., New York 
10, N. Y., and Stechert-Hafner, 31 East 
10th St., New York 3, N. Y. Books can 
be bought more cheaply if ordered direct 
from Spain, but about six weeks should be 
allowed for delivery. Of the many reliable 
dealers in that country, two may be men- 
tioned: Juli4n Barabazin, Calle de los 
Libreros 4, Madrid, and Leén Sdnchez 
Cuesta, Serrano 29, Madrid. For further 
names and addresses consult Clegg’s Inter- 
national Directory of the World’s Book 
Trade. 

There are four chief collections readily 
available to the student in America, which 
contain many of the texts desired for study. 
One is the Biblioteca de Autores Espafioles 
(often abbreviated BAE); its volumes in- 
clude many medieval writings as well as 
those of later periods, but it has the dis- 
advantage of being set up in very small 
print. A much better edition, though more 
limited in selections, is the Clasicos 
Castellanos. The price of the Clasicos 
Castellanos books is reasonable, and the 
texts are reliable and well prepared. The 
other two collections, though not so scholar- 
ly, offer a wide variety of texts at a very 
moderate price: they are the Biblioteca 
Contempordnea and the Coleccién Austral. 
These sets are not very sturdily bound, and 
will not take a great deal of handling. 

For the Middle Ages the BAE, the 
Clasicos Castellanos, and the Austral are 
the most valuable. For the Golden Age, be- 
sides these three same collections, there are 
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a good many editions of plays printed in 
this country, which are usually carefully 
done, clearly printed, and well bound. For 
the more modern periods, the Austral and 
the Biblioteca Contemporénea are the only 
ones that contain much of interest. Some 
of the materials of these periods are also 
to be found in the textbook editions print- 
ed in this country, but they are sometimes 
abridged; the originals must be ordered 
from Spain or through dealers here. 


VI. SPANISH AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 


Spanish American literature was born 
with the Conquest of the New World, for 
commencing with the works of the earliest 
writers in the Spanish colonies—chroniclers, 
natural scientists, poets—there are to be 
found differences in vocabulary, themes, 
and psychology which distinguish them 
from their literary contemporaries in the 
Iberian peninsula. There can, of course, be 
no comparison in quantity between the 
meager literary production of the colonies 
and the flourishing literature of a Spain 
which was just entering her magnificent 
Golden Age at the beginning of the Con- 
quest. But Spanish peninsular literature, 
strictly speaking, had no equivalents of 
Fray Bartolomé de las Casas, the Spanish 
priest who denounced the mistreatment of 
the Indians, or of the Inca Garcilaso de la 
Vega, interpreter of the Inca culture, or 
yet of Alonso de Ercilla, author of the epic 
poem La Araucana, or even of Juan Ruiz 
de Alarcén, whose comedias struck Spanish 
audiences as being different from the plays 
of Lope, Tirso, and Calderén. Yet, despite 
the differences between the literature pro- 
duced in the mother country and that in 
the colonies, until the nineteenth century, 
the writings of the colonial authors at best 
were considered an adjunct of Castilian 
literature or, at worst, ignored completely. 

During the nineteenth century, however, 
and especially after independence had been 
achieved from Spain, the widespread re- 
jection of the Hispanic models in litera- 
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ture and thought, stemming from the Revo- 
lution, gave rise to a desire for autonomy 
in many of the new countries which was 
inevitably reflected in their literature. The 
majority of intellectual leaders in all fields 
sought a common goal: the development of 
a genuine Spanish American character, a 
character based on the liberal ideals of the 
Enlightenment and the American and 
French Revolutions rather than on what 
these men conceived to be the narrow, 
fanatical, absolutist principles of the tra- 
ditionalist madre patria. And so, gradually, 
as the century progressed the possibility of 
a national literature received wider and 
wider acceptance. As communications be- 
tween the Spanish American countries im- 
proved, their outstanding writers became 
more widely known. By the end of the 
century literary historians and critics in 
many countries, including Spain, were be- 
ginning to cast an appraising glance at the 
total literary production of Spanish Ameri- 
ca, and with the advent of the twentieth 
century Spanish American literature may 
be fairly said to have established itself. 
The serious study of Spanish American 
literature in our own colleges and univer- 
sities is an even more recent phenomenon, 
being a development of the last thirty 
years or so. In the 1920’s our Spanish pro- 
grams, undergraduate and graduate, with 
few exceptions consisted almost entirely of 
courses in the languages and literature of 
Spain, and the students learned practically 
nothing about Spanish America. Since 
then, however, the situation has improved 
greatly—especially during the height of 
the Good Neighbor Policy (ca. 1935-45)— 
and now there are many institutions in 
which courses are offered in Spanish 
American history, geography, anthropology, 
government and politics, art, and language 
and literature. Some idea of the variety of 
such courses and of the leading institutions 
in the Latin American field may be gain- 
ed by consulting Courses on Latin America 
in Institutions of Higher Education in the 
United States (first edition, 1949), pub- 
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lished by the Pan American Union. Today 
U.S. interest in Latin America is clearly 
at the highest point in history, and our 
need for persons who have specialized 
knowledge of the area is acute. 

As the interest in Spanish American 
literature has increased there has been a 
growing realization that to be well pre- 
prepared in Hispanic literature, the student 
must have a knowledge of both Spain and 
Spanish America. But even today, in spite 
of this realization, in most colleges and 
universities the course offerings in Span- 
ish literature are considerably more numer- 
ous than those devoted to the newer field, 
library holdings in Spanish American litera- 
ture are often inadequate, and there are 
not enough instructors trained in the sub- 
ject. 

Among the courses given in Spanish 
American literature the general survey is 
the most common. In this course an at- 
tempt is made to study the outstanding 
writers and movements of the Colonial 
Period, those of the struggle for indepen- 
dence and the nineteenth century and 
finally, those of the twentieth century. In 
the survey course there is a widespread 
tendency to devote the major portion of 
the year (or semester) to a consideration 
of the literature of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. This tendency, of 
course, results in an unfortunate skimping 
of the time allotted to Colonial literature. 
After the survey, the usual courses are 
those dealing with the novel, the 
Modernista movement, and contemporary 
literature. Other courses offered, roughly 
in descending order of frequency, would 
include Mexican and Argentine literatures, 
Colonial literature, poetry, and the essay. 
It is difficult to explain why the course- 
trends should follow the above pattern, but 
at least some determining factors would be 
that texts in contemporary literature and in 
the novel are the easiest to procure and are 
probably those most likely to interest the 
student besides being the easiest for him 
to read and understand. Further, literary 
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historians and critics have probably de- 
voted more of their attention to these topics 
(particularly the novel) than to any other, 
and hence more critical material is avail- 
able about them. Needless to say, with the 
courses following the foregoing pattern, it 
is clear that many students of Spanish 
American literature are faced with the pos- 
sibility of being insufficiently prepared in 
such important areas as poetry and the 
essay unless they determine to make up 
any dificiencies on their own initiative. 
Few, if any, college libraries will possess 
copies of all the histories of Spanish Ameri- 
can literature which have been written. A 
chronology of such histories, including 
those published through 1951, was printed 
in Hispania, xxxv (1952), 419-421. But the 
student should be acquainted with the 
various merits of several of the most out- 
standing of these manuals. The late Argen- 
tine scholar Julio A. Leguizamén is the 
author of the longest history (2 vols.) of 
Spanish American letters yet produced, 
Historia de la literatura hispanoamericana. 
This is a comprehensive, illustrated text, 
with especially full bibliographies, in 
which the author strikes a balance between 
the aesthetic and historical approaches to 
literature. Luis Alberto Sdnchez, a 
Peruvian, has written a history of the sub- 
ject which has gone through five editions, 
and is readily available, the latest being 
Nueva historia de la literatura americana. 
Sanchez tends to interpret literature pri- 
marily from a social viewpoint, but does 
not neglect its artistic elements entirely. 
Although he brings together a large num- 
ber of names and titles, his book is not 
especially helpful to the beginning student 
in understanding the literary trends. Two 
more compact, highly readable histories of 
greater stylistic merit than the foregoing 
are the late Pedro Henriquez Urefia’s 
Literary Currents in Hispanic America, 
and Enrque Anderson Imbert’s Historia de 
la literatura hispanoamericana. These two 
manuals divide the field of Spanish Ameri- 
can letters into generations of writers, and 
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their approach is appreciably different from 
that employed in the studies of Leguizamén 
and Sdnchez. Henriquez Urefia, a Do- 
minican, brings to his work a blend of 
literary and historical erudition plus a de- 
gree of aesthetic sensitivity which has 
rarely been equaled in Spanish America. 
His text is short (204 pp.) and he himself 
disavows any intention to write a complete 
history, but as an introduction to the main 
currents it is outstanding, and in its Notes 
and Bibliography the student will find 
many valuable references to guide his own 
research. Enrique Anderson Imbert, Argen- 
tine critic and writer of fiction, now teach- 
ing in the U.S., has written what is per- 
haps the most sprightly text in the field. In 
its third edition (1961), Anderson Imbert’s 
Historia de la literatura hispanoamericana 
is published in two volumes and encom- 
passes an extraordinary amount of scholar- 
ly, succinct information communicated in a 
stimulating manner. Notes and _biblio- 
graphy have been kept at a minimum, and 
much of the space thus gained has been de- 
voted to a field usually studied rather 
sketchily—contemporary literature. Auturo 
Torres-Rioseco is the author of two excel- 
lent manuals similar in critical approach, 
form, and content to those of Henriquez 
Urefia and Anderson Imbert. The titles of 
their latest editions are The Epic of Latin 
American Literature and La gran literatura 
iberoamericana, and they include some ma- 
terial on Brazilian literature. Of the sy- 
nopsis-type is An Outline History of Span- 
ish American Literature, by E. Herman 
Hespelt and others. This text has a sub- 
stantial bibliography of useful critical 
references. It is supported by a compre- 
hensive anthology of Spanish American 
literature, issued as a separate volume in 
1946. An even larger and considerably 
more comprehensive anthology of Spanish 
American literature, edited by Anderson 
Imbert and Eugenio Florit, was published 
in 1960. 

In addition to these histories and anth- 
ologies which cover the entire field of 
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Spanish American letters, there are a num- 
ber of excellent histories of literature of the 
individual countries. Notable among such 
books are the volumes included in two 
series published by Ediciones De Andrea 
of Mexico City (Apdo. 20979—Adm. 32). 
The Manuales “Studium” include critical 
histories of genres (the essay, the novel, etc. 
in Spanish America) and also of some 
national literatures. The Coleccién “Stu- 
dium” is devoted to works of a more general 
nature: essays on Latin American literature 
and cultural topics, studies of writers, biblo- 
graphies, and so forth. Both of these series 
are indispensable to students in the Spanish 
American field. 

Many outstanding journals are published 
in the field of Spanish American literature, 
and some of these should be known to the 
student of Spanish for they are useful 
sources of information about many aspects 
of the Hispanic world. In addition to such 
publications as the Revista Hispdnica 
Moderna and the Nueva Revista de 
Filologia Hispdnica, previously mentioned, 
one could list Sur (Buenos Aires), Atenea 
(Santiago de Chile), Cuadernos Ameri- 
canos (Mexico), América (Havana), La 
Torre (Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico) and 
Revista Iberoamericana (Mexico), organ of 
the Instituto Internacional de Literatura 
Iberoamericana. 

There are a number of bibliographic 
aids which the student will find valuable 
in his research in Spanish American litera- 
ture. None of these is exhaustive, for the 
study of the literature of Spanish America 
is cov lucted over a vast geographical area 
and communication between scholars is 
not extensive. The result is that it is im- 
possible to keep fully abreast of new de- 
velopment in the field. José Manuel 
Topete’s A Working Bibliography for Latin 
American Literature is an attempt to list 
works of general reference concerning 
genres and movements, the principal writ- 
ers and their works, and bibliographic 
sources relating to the national literatures. 


A new, enlarged edition of this biblio 
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graphy has been scheduled for early publi- 
cation. Spanish Language and Literature 
in the Publications of American Univer- 
sities, by Lois Jo Delk and James N. Greer, 
is a partial list of the books and articles on 
Spanish and Spanish American language 
and literature found in the publications of 
American colleges and universities. Roberto 
G. Payré’s Historias de la literatura 
americana, Guia bibliogrdafica is a guide to 
the histories of literature of each of the na- 
tions of the Western Hemisphere, as well 
as a listing of works devoted to the general 
history of letters in English America and 
Latin America. Julio A. Leguizamén, pre- 
viously mentioned, is also ke author of a 
substantial Bibliografia de la literatura 
hispanoamericana. Two sources of a more 
general nature, devoted to Latin American 
research in many fields, are Cecil K. Jones’ 
A Bibliography of Latin American Biblio- 
graphies (1942) and the Handbook of Lat- 
in American Studies (1936 to date), a most 
useful annual volume compiled by a num- 
ber of scholars. In addition to the above 
tools, the student should acquaint himself 
with the literary and bibliographic publi- 
cations of the Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C., as well as the periodic 
bibliographies published in such journals 
as Hispania, PMLA, and the Revista 
Hispdnica Moderna. 

For American students, the problem of 
acquiring texts in foreign languages is fre- 
quently a serious one. There are some good 
foreign book importers in this country, 
principally in New York, Boston, and Los 
Angeles, and two have already been men- 
tioned, but they cannot always supply stu- 
dents’ needs and their coverage of the 
Spanish American field is far from com- 
plete. When the student must purchase 
books abroad, a knowledge of the more im- 
portant Spanish American publishers will 
prove invaluable: Reprints of older works 
and new editions of out-of-print books or 
those difficult of access are issued from 
time to time by publishers in the other 
American nations. The following firms will 
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be glad to answer inquiries or send cata- 
logues upon request: Buenos Aires: Edi- 
torial Losada, Alsina 1131; Emecé 
Editores, San Martin 427; Editorial 
Sopena, Esmeralda 116; Juan E. Gallagher, 
Bolivar 1256; México, D. F.: Fondo de 
Cultura Econémica, Av. de la Universidad 
875; Libreria Studium, Apdo. 20979— 
Adm. 32; Libreria Porr4a Hnos., Apdo. 
7990; Santiago de Chile: Empresa Ercilla, 
Casilla 63-D; Empresa Zig-Zag, Casilla 
84-D. 


VII. PORTUGUESE AND BRAZILIAN 
STUDIES 


The study of Portuguese and the litera- 
tures of Portugal and Brazil had, until a 
few years ago, attracted chiefly the more 
advanced students of Romance literatures; 
but within the past two decades it has in- 
creasingly aroused interest among under- 
graduate students, particularly among those 
who are specializing in Spanish. Certainly 
the geographical, historical, linguistic, and 
cultural proximity of Portugal and Spain 
in Europe, and Brazil and its Spanish- 
speaking neighbors in the New World 
have related these nations so closely that 
for the student of either language the study 
of the other can very well be considered 
as rounding out his training. As regards its 
general usefulness it should be remember- 
ed that Portuguese is the language of the 
second largest country in area and popula- 
tion in our hemisphere. 

A good deal of what has been said in 
the preceding pages applies equally well 
to the study of the Portuguese language 
and to the literatures of Portugal and Bra- 
zil. However, a word should be said about 
the availability of books. Almost every 
company that publishes language texts in 
this country has at least one Portuguese 
grammar, and some have one with emphasis 
on Brazilian Portuguese, such as Appleton- 
Century-Crofts and Heath. Two diction- 
aries, both entirely in Portuguese, may be 
recommended: Diciondrio prdtico ilustrado 
(O pequeno Larousse portugués) and the 
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Pequeno diciondrio brasileiro da lingua 
portuguesa, by Hildebrando Lima et al. 
Bi-lingual dictionaries are: Jalio Ferreira, 
Dicionério portuguése-inglés (revised by 
Armando de Morais), and H. Michaelis, 
Novo diciondério de lingua portuguesa e 
inglesa, James Taylor, Portuguese-English 
Dictionary. Books on the phonetics of Por- 
tuguese are hard to come by, but good in- 
dications regarding pronunciation can be 
gleaned from the grammars printed in this 
country, and Linguaphone records and 
those of other series are available in Portu- 
guese. 

Bibliographies of studies in Portuguese 
and Brazilian language and literature are 
not so numerous as those dealing with 
Spanish; the ones most likely to be avail- 
able are: Aubrey F. G. Bell, Portuguese 
Bibliography, and Rubens Borba de Moraes 
and William Berrien, Manual bibliografico 
de estudos brasileiros; also the Latin Ameri- 
can bibliographies mentioned previously 
should be consulted. The PMLA yearly 
bibliographical number also includes Por- 
tuguese studies. There is no professional 
journal in this country devoted exclusively 
to Portuguese, but articles on it will be 
found in Hispania and in other journals of 
Romance language studies. 

Useful histories of Portuguese literature 
are those of Fidelino de Figueiredo, 
Literatura portuguesa, and in English, 
Aubrey F. G. Bell’s Portuguese Literature. 
The article on Portuguese literature in the 
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Encyclopedia Britannica by Edgar Prestage 
and Bell is a good introduction; it also has 
some bibliography of basic texts. The num- : 
ber of available histories of Brazilian litera- 
ture is much larger; following is a list of 
titles in both Portuguese and English: 
Isaac Goldberg, Brazilian Literature; Sam- : 
uel Putnam, Marvelous Journey; Silvio 
Romero, Histéria de literature brasileira, 5 
volumes; Ronald de Carvalho, Pequena 
historia da literatura brasileira. Manuel 
Bandeira’s Brief History of Brazilian Litera- 
ture was published in 1958 by the Pan 
American Union. A recent history of Por- 
tugal is that of Charles E. Nowell, which 
has a selective bibliography of histories of 
the country; a history of Brazil printed in 
this country is that by Jodo P. Calogeras, 
A History of Brazil. Encyclopedias and the 
card catalogue of the library should reveal 
many other useful titles. 

Books in Portuguese can often be obtain- 
ed locally, especially from the dealers al- 
ready mentioned; but the most satisfactory 
way to learn what is available is to write 
to dealers in Portugal and Brazil and ask 
for catalogues, explaining perhaps at the 
same time what sort of books are needed. . 
Following are the names and addresses of 
two dealers in Portugal and one in Brazil: 
Editora Glébo, Caixa Postal 1520, Pérto 
Alegre, Brazil; Livraria Bertrand, Rua 
Garrett 73, Lisbon, Portugal; and Livraria 
Portugal, Rua do Carmo 70, Lisbon Portu- 
gal. 
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THE SPANISH PROGRAM WITH THE 
SUPERIOR RATING .... 


EL CAMINO REAL 


JARRETT @© McMANUS 
BOOK | BOOK I! Third Edition 


The extraordinary success of these two books — long “best 
sellers” in the high school field — reflects their appeal to 
teachers and students alike. A flexible, balanced program of 
conversation, reading, and usage gives high school students a 
firm grasp of both the Spanish language and the culture of 
Spanish-speaking countries. 


EL CAMINO REAL is especially notable for: 


* a wealth of oral-aural material 

* varied and interesting graded readings 

* two-part chapter organization 

* scientifically controlled vacabulary program 


highly effective presentation of grammar and usage 
* thorough, sustained review 


The latest edition of Book | features a program of preliminary 
dialogues which introduce students to Spanish as it is spoken 
in real-life situations. Suggestions for using the dialogues ef- 
fectively and for oral drills based on the dialogues are included. 


THERE IS A COMPLETE AUDIO PROGRAM ON TAPES 


OR RECORDS TO ACCOMPANY BOOK I OF EL CAMINO 
REAL. 


For complete information 
write the sales office serving your school. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
Editorial Offices: BOSTON 


Regional Sales Offices: NEW YORK 16 ATLANTA 5 GENEVA, ILL. 
DALLAS 1 Pato ALTO Foreign Sales Office: BOSTON 
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HISPANIA 


Staff (1961) J 


EDITOR 


Rospert G. MEAD, JR., (1961-62. 
University of Connecticut 


| Storrs, Conn. 


EDITOR’S ADVISORY COUNCIL 


HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 
Editor, 1942-48 
The George Washington University 


HAYWARD KENISTON 
University of Pittsburgh 


DONALD D. WALSH 
Editor, 1949-57 


The Modern Language Association of America 


SturGis E. LEAVITT 
University of North Carolina 


ASSOCIATE EDITORS 


Nicuo.son B. Apams (1961-62) 
University of North Carolina 


L. Lomas Barretr (1961) 
Washington and Lee University 


Dwicurt L. Botincer (1961-63) 
University of Colorado 


Acnges M. Brapy (1961-62) 
University of Kansas 


D. Lincotn Canrrecp (1961-62) 
University of Rochester 


Donap G. Casranren (1961-63) 
University of California, Davis 


J. Caatmers Herman (1961) 
East Central State College 
Ada, Oklahoma 


EvizaBetu Keesee (1961-62) 
U. S. Office of Education 


Geratp M. Moser (1961-62) 


Pennsylvania State University 


Invinc P. Roruperc (1961-62) 
Temple University 


J. Smrrner (1961-62) 
Tulane University 


Marian (1961-63) 
Garden City High School, New York 


Geravp E. (1961) 
University of Tennessee 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Georce T. CusHman (1961-62) 
The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn. 
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CYPRESS BOOKS 


offers to the English-speaking reader classic works of Spain and Latin 
America, both ancient and modern, in bilingual editions with the Spanish 
original and the English translation on facing pages. The first titles have 
been widely acclaimed here and abroad both for the choice of material 
and the high literary quality of the English versions. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED: 
POEM OF THE CID with English verse translation by W. S. Merwin 
Paper $2.50 Cloth $5.00 

EIGHTY POEMS of Antonio Machado, translated by Willis Barnstone, 
with prefaces by Juan Ramén Jiménez and John Dos Passos. 
Cloth $5.00 

THE ELEMENTARY ODES of Pablo Neruda, translated by Carlos 
Lozano, with an introduction by Fernando Alegria. Cloth . .. .$4.00 

REST HOME, a novel by Camilo José Cela, translated he Herina 
Briffault. Cloth $3.50 

THE SLAUGHTER HOUSE, a novelette by Esteban Echeverria, 
translated by Angel Flores. Paper 1.00 

REQUIEM FOR A SPANISH PEASANT, a novel by Ramén Sender, 
translated by Elinor Randall. Cloth . 

IN PRESS: 

Quevedo, EL BUSCON, translated by Hugh Harter 

Géngora, LAS SOLEDADES, translated by E. M. Wilson 


OUT-OF-PRINT EDITIONS 
The Las Américas editions of the following titles now out of print 
will be ready for the fall semester: 
Valle-Inclan — LAS SONATAS 
The four Sonatas in one volume, with a preliminary study and a 
complete bibliography by Ramén Sender. Cloth. 
Valle-Inclan — FLOR DE SANTIDAD 
With a preliminary study by Ramén Sender. Cloth. 
Valera — PEPITA JIMENEZ. Cloth. 
Pardo Bazan — LOS PAZOS DE ULLOA. Cloth and paper editions. 
Pérez Galdés — TORQUEMADA EN LA HOGUERA. The famous 


edition of the Hispanic Institute by Professor Angel del Rio, with 
the addition of a Spanish-English vocabulary. Cloth. 


Las Américas announces the opening of a new store in New York City. 
This will be the largest Spanish bookstore in the United States, with the 
most yrs od assortment of titles from Spain and Latin America in the 


fields of 


The address of the new store is 


LAS AMERICAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
152 East 23rd Street New York 10 


inguistics, literature, history and philosophy. 
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Placement Bureau 


ARE YOU SEEKING to improve your 
present teaching position? Do you have 
friends or students who plan to begin 
teaching Spanish or Portuguese next 
year? If so, you and they should make 
use of the services of our Placement 
Bureau, which is in contact with school 


administrators and department heads 
throughout the country. To register, send 
$10 to Prof. Lowell Dunham, Univ. of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. No commis- 
sion is charged beyond the registration 
fee, but all registrants must be members 
of the Association or must join the As- 
sociation upon registration. 


Positions in elementary and secondary schools, colleges and universities 


AATSP: ROSTER OF CHAPTER TREASURERS 
ALABAMA—P. A. Vandiver, Jr., 364 Midwood Ave., Birmingham 8. 


ArRIzONA—Mrs. Vera Powell Dull, 


Box 652, Duncan. 


Brazos (Texas)—Frank M. Maxwell, 1004 Pauline, Bellaire. 
BUCKEYE (Ohio)—Louis Yura, Stivers H. S., Dayton, Ohio 
Cuicaco ArEA—Guy Phillips, 2235 S. Scoville, Berwyn, I 


CoNNECTICUT—George T. 


ll. 
Cushman, The Choate School, Wallingford. 


DELAWARE—Elizabeth A. Getty, Box 251, Smyrna. 
DENVER—Dexter P. Brown, 2350 Gilpin, Denver. 


DeSoto (Arkansas)—Irene Harrell, 


Central H.S., Little Rock. 


FiLorma—Graydon S. DeLand, 1228 Crestview Ave., Tallahassee. 


FRONTERAS ( 


ew Mexico)—Eliz. Horcasitas, 1716 Solano Dr., Apt. 26, Las Cruces. 


GaLvez (New Orleans)—Paula Van der Voorde, Benj. Franklin H.S., New Orleans. 
Grorcia—C. C. Bacheller, Emory Univ., Atlanta 22. 

Hupson VALLEY (N.Y.)—Shirley Serviss, 420 Main St., Oneanta. 

ILLINOIS (Downstate)—-Wm. R. Turner, 540 Franklin Ave., Galesburg. 
INDIANA—Edith M. Allen, Arsenal Technical School, Indianapolis. 


lowa—W. James LeBlanc, Loras Coll., 


Dubuque. 


Kansas—Arnold H. Weiss, Univ. of Kansas, Lawrence. 


KENTUCKY—Mrs. Laetitia S. Taylor, Sue Bennett Coll 


., London. 


LLANO Estacapo (Texas)—Mrs. Raymond P. Swofford, 2010 38rd St., Lubbock. 
Lone Star (Texas)—Louise McCoy, 725 S. Walnut, Sherman. 
LONG IsLAND (N.Y.)—Ralph Ghetti, H. S., West Hempstead. 


MAINE—R, ID. Seward, 


9 Arch Ave., Lewiston. 


MARYLAND—Arthur L. Micozzi, Box 12, Rt. 10, Baltimore 19. 
MICHIGAN—Mrs. Blanche Kipp, 36345 Hathaway, New Baltimore. 
MINNESOTA—J. T. Rutherford, 6412 Minnetonka Blvd., Minneapolis 16. 
Missouri—Dorothy Cummings, 201 Courtney Dr., Branson. 


NEBRASKA—Vera Earl, H. S., Hastings. 
NEw ENGLAND—Mable F. Pratt, 92 


iden Rd., Quincy, Mass. 


New YorKk—Irwin Glick, 41-36 51 St., Woodside 77, L.I 
Nortn CAROLINA—Lillie Bulla, Rt. 4, Charlotte. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA—Alex Turkatte, Stockton Coll., 
NORTHERN On10—Richard P. Turner, 130 Forest Hill Dr. 
NORTHERN SAN DieGo County—Lloyd Downin 


OKLAHOMA—Billy Shackelford, Sr. 


Stockton 4. 
, Avon Lake. 
, Grant School, Escondido. 


H.S., Harrah. 


OrEGON—F rank Frangipani, 1738 S.E. 33 Ave., Portland 15. 


PENNSYLVANIA—F rank 


isk, Olney H. S., Front and Duncannon Ave., Philadelphia. 
PuGet Sounp—Howard M. Hayden, 9111 Fortuna Dr. 


, Mercer Island, Wash. 


RHODE IsLAND—S. Joseph Grande, 85 Orchard St., Cranston 10. 

Rio GRANDE—Luis Alarecén, Bel Air H.S., El Paso, Tex. 

San Dieco—Mildred Hagan, Box 548, National City. 

Santa Fe—Ruby J. Wallace, 525 Agua Fria St., Santa Fe, N. Mex. 


SoutH CAROLINA—A, P. Mature, Newberry Coll., 


Newberry. 


SOUTHEASTERN FLormIpA—Mrs. Alice Perez, Shenandoah Jr. H.S., Miami. 
SouTHERN ONTARIO (Canada)—W. L. Manson, Central H.S. of Commerce, Toronto 4. 
TENNESSEE—Carey S. Crantford, Carson-Newman Coll., Jefferson City. 
TexasS—Mrs. Glen Mellenbruck, 909 Duncan Lane, Austin. 

TrerrRA DEL ENCANTO—Mrs. Rita S. Minkin, 1561 Five Points Rd., S.W., Albuquerque. 
Vircinta—Helen Warinner, H.S., Newport News. 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. C. A. Neyman, 3245 Patterson St., N.W. Washington 15. 
WESTERN NEw YorK—Mrs. Fred Heuser, 45 Parkwood Dr., Snyder 26. 
WIisconsIn—Bro. George Naeger, 1170 W. Windlake Ave., Milwaukee 15. 
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Los numeros de abril y mayo contienen: 


LA NOVELA Y EL REALISMO SOCIAL 
Juan de Toledo 


ALGO MAS QUE UN ANACRONISMO 


Steparius 


CUANDO EL REGIMEN SE DESPLOME 
Eugenio del Castillo 


EL RETRASO DE LA CIENCIA ESPANOLA 

|. LA DESTRUCCION DE UNA ESPERANZA 
11. EL MITO FRANQUISTA 

Xavier Flores 


SIN PERMISO DE LA CENSURA 


Informacién de nuestro corresponsal en Espatia 
RESUMEN DE NOTICIAS 
IBERICA se publica el 15 de cada mes 


en dos ediciones, espanol e inglés. 


Directora: VICTORIA KENT 


Presidentes de honor: SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 
NORMAN THOMAS 


Precio de suscripcién: 


Solicite un ntimero de muestra 


IBERICA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
112 East 19 Street New York 3, N.Y. 
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Learning SPANISH the “Fun” Way | 


Students will learn quickly with this Easy 
PLAYING CARD Method 


by Prof. Raphael A. Soto, Lehigh University 


— Fascinating Card Games in each set. ANIMALS, COMPARISONS, 
SYNONYMS, OPPOSITES, 
— (20 students can play with OCCUPATIONS 


one set at one time)— . . beautifully illustrated . . 


+, 

—RECOMMENDED BY LEADING LANGUAGE AUTHORITIES— 


These games hold the student’s interest—they teach the language while they 
play. Rules are simple, a fifth grade student can master them. Not toys or 
mere playthings—they are truly absorbing “Plays” that actually teach the 
language in a tried, proven, scientific manner. 

Each language set includes five (5) games—a total of ten (10) decks of at- 
tractively illustrated cards and master instruction book. There are two (2) 
decks to each game—each of the five games may be played as solitaire or by 
2, 3 or 4 students. A worth while feature is that as many as 20 students can 
play with one set at one time! 

A MOST INTERESTING WAY TO LEARN SPANISH quickly, easily, 
inexpensively. 


Thousand of schools throughout the country use these sets. 
Ideal for Language Clubs. Splendid for adult relaxation and enjoyment. 


Editorally credited by Each set includes the interesting ONLY 
hundreds of publications | booklet, “Getting Along South of the 5 95 


Border.” Catalog Ne. G-101 (these 
. THE BIG FEATURE sets also available in French, German, 


20 can play at one time! | Russien) 


PER SET 


Wible Language Institute 


24 South Eighth Street -—— Allentown, Pennsylvania 
(Hemlock 7-3022) (Cable Address: “LANGUAGE”) 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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summer sessions abroad 
1961 


University of San Francisco 


GUADALAJARA, Mexico. JULY 3 — AUGUST 5 
$240.00 includes tuition, board and room, and activities. 


VALENCIA, Spain. 30 — AuGusT 21 
Several plans to fit individual requirements from $625.00 including tuition, 
board and room, activities and ROUND TRIP BY PLANE NEW 
YORK-MADRID-VALENCIA. 
UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO TOUR OF EUROPE. ;ULY AND AUGUST 
Conducted by Dr. Carlos Sanchez. Visiting 10 countries of Europe and 
Morocco (Africa). University credits optional. 
INFORMATION: 
Dr. Carlos Sanchez 
University of San Francisco 
Francisco 17, California 


SPANISH DEPARTMENT OF THE 
SAN FRANCISCO CCLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


JUNIOR YEAR and GRADUATE 
SCHOOL IN SPAIN 


(Program for Candidates of the Master of Arts Degree in Spanish) 
Organized by the Spanish Department of the San Francisco College for 


Women as an extension in Madrid, Spain, for American women students 


in the Junior Year and on the Graduate level. 


Included in this price are tuition, board and room in Madrid, round trip by 
plane New York-Madrid-New York; excursions to Toledo, El Escorial, 
Segovia and Avila; lectures, festivals, etc. 

Write for information to: 


DR. FRANCISCA de SANCHEZ 
San Francisco College for Women 
San Francisco 18, California 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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EXPENSES .................... Ome semester .................... $1,280 
Two semesters $1,875 
| 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


ESCUELA ESPANOLA 


ELIAS L. RIVERS 


Profesor Visitante 


Casa espafiola 


Escuela de Demostracién 


Para mas informes dirigirse a 


Director of Admission 


Western Reserve University 


19 de junio a 29 de julio 1961 


Cursos graduados 


Actividades sociales 


2040 Adelbert Road 
Cleveland 6, Ohio 


Monticello College Publica 


Dos Libros Nuevos en 
la Serie 


Vol. 5, Seres de un dia, cuentos por 
Luis Alberto Heiremans (Chile) 192 
pp. $2.00 


Vol. 6, Cuentos de Félix Pita Ro- 
driguez (Cuba) 128 pp. $2.00 


VOL. 1, Nicomedes Guzmdn (Chile) 
Una Moneda al Rio. 112 pp. $2.00 


VOL. 2, Héctor Velarde (Pert) 
Oh, los Gringos. 112 pp. $2.00 


VOL. 3, Antologia de Cuentos 
Puertorriquetos. 160 pp. $2.00 
VOL. 4, Cuentos de Jorge Luis Borges 
(Argentina). 128 pp. $2.00 
Suplicamos se sirva dirigir toda 
corres ia a: 
PAUL J. COOKE 
MONTICELLO COLLEGE PRESS 
GODFREY, ILLINOIS 


Do You Know 
ITALICA 


the quarterly bulletin of the 
American Association 
of Teachers of Italian? 


Published regularly since 1924 


Edited by: Rudolph Altrocchi 1924-1928 
H. D. Austin 1928-1933 
John Van Horne 1933-1942 
J. G. Fucilla 1943- 


Scholarly and pedagogical articles. 
bibliography, news, notes and reviews. 


Annual subscription, $3.50 


For subscriptions, advertising rates 
and back numbers, address 


ProressoR NoRMA V. FORNACIARI 
Roosevelt University 
430 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 5, Ill. 
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Captain Robert F.C. Winger 
Asst. Professor of Spanish 
United States Air Force Academy 


Success in the conquest of space, like success 
in surmounting language barriers, starts in 
the classroom. 


At the United States Air Force Academy in 
Colorado Springs, the LinguaTRAINER, an 
electronic language laboratory system, is 
helping the Foreign Language Department 
carry out important instructional assign- 
ments. 


The outstanding flexibility of the 
LinguaTRAINER allows instructors the 
widest possible freedom in programming 
their courses as well as in teaching. Instruc- 
tion can be carried on in a wide variety of 
subjects simultaneously to individuals, 
groups, or 

Neither time nor attention is wasted by 
teacher or student in adjusting equipment. 
The LinguaTRAINER is controlled by sim- 
ple switches and channel selectors; it’s as 


the 


TRAINER 
“4 


In the Classroom, too... 


easy as turning on your TV. The instructor’s 
mechanical duties are minimum, and are 
centralized at the Teacher’s Console. There’s 
no distracting operation of any sort at the 
student position . . . simply an on-off switch, 
nothing more. Individual tape recorders and 
all electronics are housed in a Remote Con- 
trol Cabinet. 


LinguaTRAINER is the first remote control 
language laboratory system used extensively 
in schools and colleges. Nearly two years 
of successful on-the-job operation attest to 
the excellent quality and ip of 
all components. 
Write for informative 
LinguaTRAINER Brochure 


SCIENCE ELECTRONICS, INC. 


193 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 
2 subsidiary of 


GENERAL ELECTRONIC LABORATORIES, INC. 
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ELECTRONIC LANGUAGE LABORATORY SYSTEM 


FILMS from SPAIN 


Now AVAILABLE in 16mm 


Spanish Dialogue, with English subtitles. For School and Club 
ARE YOU USING SPANISH LANGUAGE FILMS? Many Educators Find 
The Showing of Full-Length Films Excellent to Spark a Lively Class or 


Club Project. 
CALLE MAYOR 
FLAMENCO 
Bufuel’s EL 
. « « PLUS 6 other tities, are listed in the new Brandon Price List, 


“Motion Pictures for Foreign Language Instruction” 


FREE! A limited quantity of this list, containing films listed, identi- 
® fied and graded in the official Materials List for teachers 


of foreign language, published by the Modern Language Assn. of America. 
Offer expires February 1, 1961 


BRANDON FILMS, * 


BULLETIN OF 
HISPANIC STUDIES 


A Quarterly Review Published by the 
University Press of Liverpool 
Founded in 1923 by E. Allison Peers 


Learn and Live in the 
Language House 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Editor 
A. E. SLOMAN, University of Liverpool 
Casa Espaiola—Maison Francaise 


Editorial Committee 
Narciso ALONSO CorTés 
Universidad de Valladolid 
WILLIAM C. ATKINSON 


two languages 
but “separate tables”; activities of 
Spanish students under guidance of 


Sra. Angela Valenzuela 
Language Laboratory, Language 
Workshop for teachers and an ex- 
tensive list of courses during the 

Summer Session 
July 5 — August 11 


Write for details: 


University of Glasgow 
REGINALD F. Brown 
University of Leeds 
UEL GARCIA BLANCO 
Universidad de Salamanca 
IGNACIO GON 
University of Belfast 
Georce A, KOLKHORST 
University of Oxford 
A ARKER 


A. 
Univers of London 
J. W. Rees 
University of Manchester 


WALTER STARKIE 
Instituto Britanico, Madrid 


Dr. F. H. Jackson 
Box 408, Hall of Languages 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse 10 New York 


Epwarp M. WILson 
University of Cambridge 
Annual subscription, included, 

shillings, $4.50 or 17 
of Seon, tudies, 
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New RONALD textbooks for college courses .. . 


La América Latina de Hoy 


Edited by EUGENIO CHANG-RODRIGUEZ, University of 
Pennsylvania; and HARRY KANTOR, University of Florida 


For courses in second-year Spanish and classes in conversational Spanish 
and Latin American civilization. The readings comprise commentaries on 
a wide range of contemporary Latin American problems, written by leadin 
intellectual and political figures who have played an active role in deal 
ing with them. ‘The topics include the ee pe challenge; the different 
approaches to incorporate the Indian into modern Latin America; the desire for 

ional and continental “unification,” p crrahnngg economic development, 
in Rr nye land reform, etc. Headnotes introduce the authors and outline 

their careers; footnotes and biographical notes facilitate the reading of the 
selections; and questions on the essays stimulate conversation. The vocabulary 
of 2,500 words is in reality a short dictionary for students in second-year Spanish. 
1961. 378 pp. $4.00 


Personajes del Mundo Hispanico 


Edited by RAYMOND L. GRISMER, University of Minnesota; and 
RICHARD H. OLMSTED, Wisconsin State College, W hitewater 


Designed for reading in intermediate Spanish courses, this collection of short 
stories vides a composite picture of Spanish national character as it 
has evolved over the centuries. Drawn from well-known literary and _his- 
torical sources adapted and rewritten to meet the needs of the intermediate 
student, the book includes selections from both Spanish and Spanish Ameri- 
can writers, It ran from the chronicles of Pizarro and és to the 
works of modern authors like Blasco Ib4iiez and Baroja. Book includes a brief 
introduction to each of the twenty selections and a lesson vocabulary at the end 
of each story to aid the student with important words and constructions. The 
main ae wba at the end of the book contains all the words—including irregu- 
lar forms—in the text and identifies people and places mentioned in the readings. 
1961. 352 pp. $3.75 


A Conversational Spanish Review Grammar 


RUDOLPH J. MONDELLI, Pace College; and 
ITALO L. PONTEROTTO, Iona College 


This well-organized grommar thoroughly covers the material lly con 
sidered as essential review for second-year Spanish courses. In fifteen lessons 
it combines timely, interesting dialogues and oral and written exercises with 
a systematic discussion of’ the rules of the langua Each lesson has four 
— Conversacién—dialogue in Spanish with the English equivalent; Frases 
mportantes vi ioe Spanish expressions with translations; Puntos Gramaticales 
—concise ana of the structure of Spanish; and Ejercicios—drill on the lesson’s 
pe poo The bo book introduces the student to verbal forms, idiomatic expressions, 
matical conguneninns within the context of actual speech before explain- 

a principles of grammar involved. By memorizing and pronouncing the 


and in this book, the t will sufficient expressions 


at his comman iate and fluent use. 1961. 288 pp. $3.90 


THE RONALD Press COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 
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Largest Circulation of any Foreign-Language publication in America! 


“EL DIARIO DE NUEVA YORK” 


One of the greatest newspapers in the world! 


EL DIARIO, daily and Sunday, is United States’ most interesting news- 
paper. We are proud to offer the finest writing in the Spanish 
language to be found anywhere in the world. 


Our staff and columnists include: Salvador de Madariaga, German 
Arciniegas, Ramon Sender, Alejandro Casona, Sergio Carbé, Jaume 
Miravitlles, Ramén Gomez de la Serna, and many more whose names 
are household words. 


Send for a free sample copy today 


EL DIARIO 


De Nueva York 


Stanley Ross, editor-in-chief 
164 Duane St., New York 13, N.Y. 


HISPANIC AMERICAN 
HISTORICAL REVIEW 
A u 6, A quarterly circulated widely in Latin Amer- 
ica and the United States containing articles, 
inedited documents, book reviews, minor 
11 notices, and professional news. 
Managing Editor: Lewis HaNKE 
Associate for Archives: Joun P, Harrison 
Associate for Bibliography: JouHn Finan 
> Board of Editors: John F. Bannon; H 
COLBY Bernstein; Miron Burgin; Robert Cham. 
I rlain; Bail . Diffie; W. J. Griffith; 
SUMMER SCHOO Charles Gibson ; Clifton B. Kroeber; C. E. 
OF LANGUAGES Nowell; John Rydjord; W. V. Scholes 
. Advisory Board: Isaac J. Cox, Charles C. 
French + German + Russian + Spanish Griffin; Glarence H. Haring; John Tate 
Intensive courses at the college Lanning; Irving A. Leonard; Dana G. Mun- 
level. Six semester hours of trans- ro; J. Fred Rippy; France V. Scholes; 
fer credit. Small classes, individual Arthur P, Whitaker 
instruction. Experienced native or Editorial Correspondence: Lewis HANKE, 
bilingual faculty. Friendly instruc- Box 7691, University Station, Austin 12, 
tor-student relations. Grouping in Texas 
dormitories by languages. Use of Business Correspondence: 
records, phonographs, recorders. DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Training with supplementary read- College Station, Box 6697 
ings to meet requirements for ad- Durham, N. C. 
vanced degrees. ee rates: $6.00 a year in U.S. A. 
Canada; $4.00 a year in Pan American 
For Catalog, address Countries; in Great Britain contact Oam- 
Prof. John F. McCoy, Director bridge Univ. Press; $6.60 in other coun- 
Waterville, Maine — an numbers $1.75; back num- 
rs $2.0 
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Spanish 
materials 


and beyond 


PROFESSIONALLY PRODUCED LISTENING PRACTICE AND DRILL TAPES 


Recuerdos de Espafia Series 


A Spanish Cultural Series written and recorded by Dr. Ramén Martinez- 
Lépez of The University of Texas. Nine vignettes with authentic Spanish 
music used as a background for each narration. 


“This Series of recordings of short cultural subjects charmingly written 
and narrated by Professor Martinez-Lopez serves admirably to provide hearing 
practice for intermediate and advanced students.” 

Theodore Andersson 
The University of Texas 


Los Buenos Vecinos Series 
Twenty dramatizations of normal conversations and everyday experiences 
of a typical family in Mexico City. Subjects cover a variety of situations: a 
family at breakfast, the beginning of a teenage romance, the organized 
confusion of the public market, an explanation of Indian ancestry to a nine- 


year-old. Each script details special vocabulary and idiomatic expressions. 
Recorded in Mexico City by professional actors. 


In addition to the tapes for Listening Practice, both Series are supplied as 
individual episode drill tapes. The spoken phrase is followed by a pause to 
allow student repetition after which the phrase is repeated as a reinforce- 
ment or ‘‘reward.’’ The mechanically made separations retain the original 
expression and intonation and are admirably suited to teaching authentic 
reproduction. 


write for detailed information 


LANGUAGE ARTS, INC. 
1111 SOUTH CONGRESS 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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5195 


11th ANNUAL SUMMER SESSIONS INEUROPE .. . . 1961 


1. SPAIN 2, ITALY 
UNIVERSITY OF MADRID UNIVERSITY OF FLORENCE 


3. AUSTRIA 
UNIVERSITY OF SALZBURG and VISIT TO VIENNA 
Ideal for Students, Teachers, Professional People and all who 


desire a refreshingly different travel experience! 


Each session includes room and 3 meals daily at the University of your choice FOR ONE 
MONTH; Transfers; sightseeing tours; bulifight, tickets and many other 1 oe features ; 
tuition, graduation cerrtificate, college credit; ope of art, » Compe dancing, painting, 
} ; Knowledge of language is NOT required . . PLUS . ienna visit (for Salzburg 

ions 


ALL THIS FOR $195!! 


**Optional Extension Tours to all parts of Europe available in connection with these courses at 
Unusually Low Cost 


Trans-Atiantic air transportation at new economy rates. 
For complete information write or call Dept. H12 


EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


590 Fifth Avenue, New York 36 — #COlumbus 5-2600 


Written and published in Guatemala 


CAMINOS Revista 
a Spanish language magazine ° 
Contents are graded for different levels : : 
of ability. Vocabulary aids, exercises, illus- Organo del Instituto Internacional 
trations, stories, articles. de Literatura Iberoamericana. 
Subscription includes ENGLISH , 
TRANSLATION PAGES (Teachers’ Director-Editor : 


Alfredo A. Roggiano, 
Dept. of Romance Languages, 
GROUP ORDER TODAY State University of Iowa, 
for the 1961-62 school year. We will bill Towa City, Iowa, USA. 
you in October after you have adjusted (Para envio de articulos, resefias y 


the order to your needs. 
SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $3.00, Sept. © otro intercambio cultural) 


Edition) on request. Nine issues per year, 
SEND US YOUR ESTIMATED 


1961 2. Secretario-Tesorero : 
GROUP 2—9 subscriptions t : 
a single address, each $2.00. 10 ox ‘ Myron I. Lichtblau, 
more subscriptions to a single sd- ept. of Romance Languages, 
dress, each $1.50. Syracuse University, 
Address: Syracuse 10, New York. 
CAMINOS, The American School (Para suscripciones, anuncios y todo 
(Please use air mail, 10c minimum from Suscripcién anual: USA y Europa: 
U. S. to Guatemala.) 6 Dolls.; Latino-América: 2 Dolls. 
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new and important 
books from MACMILLAN 


FLORILEGIO DE CUENTOS ESPANOLES 


by Paul Rogers, Oberlin College, and C. W. Butler, University 
of Kentucky 


Designed for intermediate or advanced reading and conversation courses, 
this collection comprises eighteen stories — representative of nineteenth- 
and twentieth-century trends in Spanish literature — appearing for the 
first time in an American textbook. Exercises utilizing the latest oral- 
aural techniques supplement the text. May 


THE MACMILLAN HISPANIC SERIES 


Edited by J. P. Wickersham Crawford, late Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages, and Otis H. Green, Professor of Romance Languages, both of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 
Now in paperback, this series includes samples of the works of noted 
Spanish authors. Ideal for class use, the selections are accompanied by 
ample notes in English, extensive Spanish-English vocabularies and, in 
some cases, helpful direct-method exercises. Most of the books are 
illustrated. 
La Vida de un Picaro 
by Juan Cano, Professor of Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, University 
of Toronto. With exercises. Ill. $1.25 
Conchita Argiiello. Historia y Novela Californiana 
by Aurelio M. Espinosa, late Professor of Romance Languages, Stanford 
University. With exercises. $.95 
Don Quijote de la Mancha 
by Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. Abridged and edited by Juan _— 
Ill. 
El Sombrero de Tres Picos 
by Pedro Antonio de Alarcon. Edited with introduction and exercises 
by the late J. P. Wickersham Crawford. III. $1.25 
Los Malhechores del Bien. Comedia en dos Actos y en prosa 
by Jacinto Benavente. Edited with introduction by Irving A. Leonard, 
Professor of Spanish-American Literature and of History, University of 
Michigan, and Robert K. Spaulding, Professor Emeritus of Spanish 
and Portuguese, University of California, Berkeley $1.25 
La Barraca 
-by Vicente Blasco Ibafiez. Edited with introduction by Paul T. 
Manchester, Chairman, Department of Romance Languages, Vander- 
bile University. Ill. $1.45 
60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
A Division of The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company 
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For Excellence in Spanish Award a Medal 


This size, $2.00; small size, $1.25 (postpaid) 


If remittance accompanies order, handling charge of 25c for each medal 
may be deducted. 


The Bronze Medals of the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese 


ORDERING THE MEDALS 


The medals, bearing the words “For Excellence in Spanish,” may be 
ordered by Chapters by individual members. The medal is in two sizes: 
the smaller size, 1% inches in diameter, has a ring so that it may be worn 
on a ribbon or as a watch fob. The larger size, two inches in diameter, makes 
an weight or desk ornament. Orders, with checks or 
orders, sh be sent to the Secretary-Treasurer, L. H. Turk, DePauw U: 
versity, Geoeneastie, Indiana, not later than May 15. 


THE AWARDING OF THE MEDALS 


is left to the judgment of the Chapter or the Spanish department concerned. 


Since a measure of uniformity is desirable, the following restrictions should 
be observed: 


(1) The medal should never be awarded for less than two years of regular 
work; (2) No student may be awarded the medal more than once; (3) No 
award should be made unless at least one contestant has achieved Teal ex- 
cellence. The medal should be purchased weeks in advance, and put on 
display; suitable announcement wo be made, with the promise that 
winners’ names will appear in HISPANIA. Students who speak Spanish at 
home should be disqualified unless there are enough such students to make 
a separate competition. It is desirable, though not a requirement, that some- 
one outside the department be asked to examine selected candidates. On the 
medal the winner’s name may be engraved at his or the school’s expense. The 
medal should be presented to the winner in the presence of the — school, 
if possible, or at least before an assembly of the students of S 


NOTIFICATION OF AWARD 


A blank, with spaces for city, school, and winner’s name is included with 


each medal. The blank should be sent mptly to George T. Cushman, Adv. 
Manager of HISPANIA, The Choate School. Wallingford, Connecticut. 
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la dltima palabra 
en diccionarios 
y enciclopedias 


“realizada en América, por americanos, para americanos” 


Aristides Quillet, S. A., Buenos Aires 


diccionario nuevo: con excepcidn de las definiciones seleccionadas del 
Diccionario de la Real Academia, cada comentario, cada articulo, es obra 
de especialistas contemporaneos. 


diccionario americano: es hora de tener a mano la obra que no trate nuestro 
mundo americano al margen de la tradicién europea, sino por su mérito 
propio. 

enciclopedia: articulos, cuadros sindpticos y eee estan al nivel de 
las enciclopedias tematicas mas importantes (Historia de la Arquitectura 


— 35 pp., Atomo — 12 pp., etc.; cada uno con numerosos dibujos e 
ilustraciones ). 


obra orgénica: dentro del ordenamiento alfabético de Jas palabras se han 
intercalado desarrollos mas amplios, tratados que ofrecen panoramas 
completos: speennite exclusiva de Quillet que constituye “un sistema 
a la vez inteligente y practico” (palabras de Louise-Noélle. Malcles, la 
eminente bibliografa). 


350 laminas, 166 mapas en negro y en color 
5,150 paginas formato 19.5 x 28.5:cm. 
14,000,000 de palabras 
265 cuadros sindpticos 
13,000 ilustraciones 
385,000 entradas 


8 Vols., $120.00 
para folleto descriptivo, dirigirse al Distribuidor: 


ELISEO TORRES 


1469 St. Lawrence Avenue, New York 60, New York 
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FILM CLASSICS 


. . . for classroom use .. . for clubs . . . for motivating learning 


SUBIDA AL CIELO — Luis Bujiuel’s Mexican Bus Ride. 73 min. 

The “bus ride” theme serves to develop suspense in the story thread and to 
introduce a variety of Mexican characters. In addition it shows off the spec- 
tacular tropical countryside. A Cannes Festival Winner. 

DONA BARBARA — Rémulo Gallegos’ novel. 137 min. 

Maria Félix, one of Mexico’s top actresses, as Dofia Barbara, interprets this 
major work of literature. She is a beautiful, impetuous woman who rules the 
wild cattle country of Venezuela through superstition and violence. 

LLUVIA ROJA — José Goytortia Santos’ prize novel. 98 min. 

A vivid story of the Mexican revolution featuring Jorge Negrete as a singing, 
fighting soldier of fortune. Negrete sings Mexican folksongs. In Spanish either 
with English subtitles or without. Specify which version is wanted. 

MARIA CANDELARIA — Directed by Emilio Fernandez. 102 min. 

Dolores Del Rio demonstrates her great dramatic talent in this touching story 
of peasant life. Filmed in villages and canals of Xochimilco. 

DONA PERFECTA — Celebrated novel by Benito Pérez Galdés. 95 min. 
Dolores Del Rio. In Spanish only. No subtitles. 


All films in Spanish wivh English subtitles except as noted. 
Write for complete catalog of Spanish language films 
Trans-World Films, Inc. 


53 West Jackson Bivd., Rm. 530 
Dept. HP-3, Chicago 4, Ill. 


Bring Mexico to Your Classroom REVISTA 


Use A 


SUNDAY NEWSPAPER HISPANICA 
From MODERNA 


MEXICO CITY Se publica trimestralmente con el 


objeto de estudiar y difundir la cul- 
World News in Spanish — Roto- e libros ifterarios 
gravure — Sports — Comics in Color | | | ifterarix moderna, estadios y mate 
Cinema — ||| de 
cada; noticias acerca de] hispanismo 


— DELIVERED SAME WEEK en América, y una seccién escolar 


dedicada a los estudiantes d a 
AS PUBLISHED — ee 
6 délares norteamericanos al ajio; 
Instructor's Subscription FREE with numero suelto: $1.50 
Class Order Fundador: Federico de Onis 
Wilbur C. Cross, Director 
Latin-American Outlet Subdirectores: ndrés Iduarte 
1095 Laurel Avenue Hispanic Institute in the United States 
Glendale, Ohio Columbia University 


435 West 117th Street, New York 
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HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD 
announces its selection as the publisher of 
The National Defense Education Act 
Audio-Lingual Secondary-School Materials 
for Teaching French, German, Italian, Russian, and Spanish 


to appear under the title of 


A-LM 


A-LM: French, German, Italian, Russian, and Spanish -— Levels One, Two, 
Three, and Four—comprise new and complete secondary-school programs of 
audio-lingual materials for modern foreign language instruction beginning in 
the seventh, eighth, or ninth grade. These materials, prepared by a group of 
language specialists from all parts of the country under contract with the 
Glastonbury, Connecticut, Public Schools, have been undergoing continuous 
testing and demonstration in representative schools throughout the nation, and 
in summer language institutes. Each A-LM program approaches a language 
through authentic speech exemplifying important structural patterns and_pro- 
viding the basis for the development of reading and writing skills. Each of the 
five language programs consists of student text materials, student take-home 
phonograph records, classroom or language-laboratory phonograph and tape re- 
cordings, and teacher’s manuals. 


Level One—for all five languages— 
is scheduled to be ready for use in schools in September 1961. 


HARCOURT, BRACE & WORLD _ New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, Burlingame 
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The Foremost Name 
in Foreign Language Dictionaries 


CASSELL’S 
SPANISH DICTIONARY 


SPANISH-ENGLISH - ENGLISH-SPANISH 
Compiled by: E. Allison Peers, José V. Barragan, 
Francesco A. Vinyals, and Jorge A. Mora. 


“Here is a very much needed dictionary which 
not only translates words by giving different 
synonyms, but which gives the most common 
idiomatic use of those words in phrases and 
sentences. The attention given to Hispanic 
American meanings is to be praised ... the 
dictionary’s virtues: correctness, richness of 
synonyms, colloquial expressions, local meanings 
both Spanish and Spanish American, excellence of 
presentation, and the long list of abbreviations.” 


— Angel del Rio, Columbia University 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 


153 East 24th Street, New York 10. 


1496 pages. Plain, $7.00 
Thumb-indexed, $7.75 


Available to Teachers 
on Approval 


ACADEMIA 


HISPANO AMERICANA 
(Incorporada a la Secretaria de 
Educacién Publica) 

San Miguel de Allende, Guanajuato, México 
COURSES: Beginning, Elementary, Inter- 

mediete, and Advanced Spanish; Conver- 


sation I, Il; ere and Mexican Litera- 
ture; History of Mexico; Mexicen and 


WINTER, SPRING, SUMMER 
and FALL SESSIONS 


THE ACADEMIA offers the advantages of 
learning Spanish among native Spanish- 
speaking peoples in the historically im- 
portant center of the Mexican Independ- 
ence movement. 


For information write to 
Horacio Lépez Sudrez, Director 


Academia Hispano Americana 
San Miguel de Allende, Guanajuato 
Mexico 


BULLETIN HISPANIQUE 


A quarterly journal of French His- 
panists that welcomes foreign collabora- 
tion and publishes articles and reviews 
on all the Hispanic languages and liter- 
atures. 

Comité Directeur: 
Président: M. Bataillon, membre de 
l'Institut (Collége de France) 
Secrétaire-Gérant: N. Salomon (Faculté 

des Lettres de Bordeaux) 
Membres: Ch. V. Aubrun (Sorbonne) 
P. Mérimée (Toulouse) 
R. Ricard (Sorbonne) 
A. Rumeau (Sorbonne) 
J. Sarrailh, membre de |’In- 
stitut (Recteur de )’Univer- 


sité de Paris) 
et Le Directeur des Annales, 
Doyen de la Faculté des 
Lettres de Bordeaux. 
Abonnements: France, 1 500 fr. 


Etranger, 2 000 fr. 
Send manuscripts and books for review to 
BULLETIN HISPANIQUE 


Faculté des Lettres, 20, 
Cours Pasteur 
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OXFORD new and recent texts 


COLLEGE SPANISH: A New Departure 
by Walter T. Pattison, University of Minnesota 


This completely modern text features the oral approach, pre- 
senting grammar inductively through exercises and drills in 
patterns of speech. Records and tapes to accompany the text 
are available separately. 


1960 288 pp. illus. $4.50 


THE LANGUAGE LABORATORY 
AND MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING 
by Edward M. Stack, Villanova University 


A practical and comprehensive guide to the most effective 
modern methods of language instruction, this text presents 
specific, detailed descriptions of techniques and procedures for 
classroom and laboratory, including a blueprint for the 
implementation of the laboratory. 


1960 157 pp. illus. $3.95 


SANCHEZ-SILVA: Marcelino pan y vino 


edited by Edward R. Mulvihill and Roberto G. Sanchez, 
University of Wisconsin 


Now available for the first time in a textbook edition, this short 
novel, a favorite with young people in Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries, will serve ideally as a reader in the latter part of the in- 
troductory course. The story has won wide acclaim in its film 
version. 


1961 116 pp. paperbound $1.95 


CASONA: Corona de amor y muerte 
edited by José Balseiro and J. Riis Owre, University of Miami 


The most recent play by one of Spain’s leading contemporary 
dramatists, this work deals with a medieval legend perennially 
popular in Spanish and Portuguese literature. Casona’s version 
gives an interesting new psychological interpretation to the story. 


1960 184 pp. paperbound $2.75 


OX FORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, N.Y. 16 
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RECORDS OF SPANISH LITERATURE 
— With Texts — 


The material for this series was especially selected for its classroom appeal. Each 
record has been carefully recorded and designed as an aid to both the teacher and 
student providing an excellent medium for the study of the finest of Spanish 
literature. 

ROMANCES ; Zulema : 4 : (Quién hubiese 
tal ventura. . .). Los infantes de Lara : artese el Moro Alicante... 
c) A cazar va Don Rodrigo. . . E! prisionero ayo ) P. 32.155 
S. XVI Y XVI (LIRICOS) : Garcilaso de la Vega : retirada - 
Fray Luis de Leén : A Francisco Salinas - Gongora : El Forzado P. 32.156 
SIGLO DE ORO (PROSA) : Cervantes : Don Quijote, la p,; cap. Il! P. 32.157 
SIGLO DE ORO (TEATRO) : Guillén de Castro : Las Mocedades dei Cid, A. |, esc. 2 (frag.) - Lope de 
Vega : Peribanez, A. ||, esc. 3 (frag,): El perro del hortelamo, A. |. esc. 22 (frag.) .........cccceee P. 32.158 
S. XVI (FABULISTAS) : Iriarte : La Mésica de los animales; el mono y el titiritero : ef burro flautista - 
Samaniego : La lechera; la cigarra y la hormiga; los animales con peste P. 32.159 
S. XIX (PROSA) (1) : A. de Trueba : El cabrero de San Babilés - Mesonero Romanos : 


S. XIX (PROSA) (I!) : : Den Candido Buena Fe - Carlos Frontauro : Tiendas 

(Géneros; Vinos) P. 32.161 

S. XIX (TEATRO): Moratin : La Comedia nueva, A. |, esc. 6 (frag.); loratin : 

El si de tas nifias, A. II!, esc. I! (frag.). P. 32.162 

S. KIX (POESIA) : Zorrilla : A buen juez mejor testigo : Los asistentes bostezan . . . - Bécquer : 

Cerraron sus ojos; Compoamor; Quién supiera escribir P. 32.163 
Each record and one text 


Additional Texts 


Add life to the language and bring the language to life with 
GMS-D specially designed Classroom Aids. 


SING ALONG IN SPANISH 


FAVORITE MEXICAN FOLK SONGS 


Excellent For All Levels and Grades 

Two wonderful records designed for the teacher who would like to teach her 
students to sing these favorite songs but who does not have the facilities to do so, a 
fine Spanish baritone and a rhythm group consisting of bass, guitar and piano are 
brought into the classroom to assist her. On one 12” hifi longplaying record in a 
clear voice all the songs are sung by the singer with musica] accompaniment. On 
the second 12” hi-fi longplaying record the song is played through as an instrumental 
only to be used as an accompaniment for the singing class. These invaluable records 
will stimulate the learning of Spanish by encouraging the student to SING ALONG 
while it frees the teacher for complete supervision. Contains: La Golondrina - La 
Chaparrita - La Paloma - La Sandunga - Las Chiapanecas - Las Cuatro Milpas - 
La Borrachita - La Valentina - Cielito Lindo - Cancién Mixteca. 
GMS-D 7008 vocal with one text (Additional texts available at 15c¢ each) 
GMS-D 7009 Instrumental .... (Additional texts available at 15¢ each) 

SAVE 40% 
Item 1) GMS-D 7008, $5.95 Item 2) GMS-D 7009, $5.95 
Item 3) Thirty (30) texts, $4.50. Reg. $16.40 
ITEMS No. 1, No. 2, No. 3 All For $11.50 


Goldsmith % MUSIC SHOP, INC. 


Graded recorded aids with texts for more effective teaching and learning 
Complete catalogue available upon request. 


401 West 42nd Street + New York 36, N.Y. 


number of records ordered; POSTA is additional. 
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“Circling The Globe With Speech” 


SPANISH - Simplified - Vol. | Catalog No. SIM-1001 
Students from Latin-America and Spain tell about events that are as varied as they are in- 
teresting. Pilar Alba, from Valencia, takes you with her basket-ball team to play for the 
championship. Pedro Gonzalez talks about the oil center of Maracaibo. Jorge Rovesa, from 
Buenos Aires, gives a wonderful account of his trip to see “las cataratas del Iguazu,” and Fer- 
nando Morinigo tells of his Puma hunt. Other speakers tell of equally absorbing experiences. 
One 7” reei—72ips—dual track One 12” LP Record 
TAPE, with text $ 8.95 with text $ 5.95 
SPANISH - Volume | Catalog No. CGS-101 
We take you on a_ linguistic trip through six Spanish-speaking countries. Starting at our 
southern border, you hear Spanish as it is spoken in three different regions of Mexico, Piedras 
Negras, Guadalajara, and Mexico City. Then we take you to Cuba, and from there back to 
Guatemala. Finally, you listen to the Spanish of two important South American countries, 


Colombia and Bolivia. This variety affords invaluable practice in meeting modern Spanish 
“face to face.” 


One 7” reel—7 Y2ips—dual track One 12” LP Record 
TAPE, with text $ 8.95 with text $ 5.95 
SPANISH - Volume I! Catalog No. CGS-105 


The listener is first transported to Spain and given insights into the lives of three Spanish 
students from various sections of the country, Merida, Madrid, and Valencia. Ricardo de la 
Fuente gives us a most interesting description of his native Chile as he travels it “de cabo a 
rabo” with his school friends. On the other bands of this recording we are favored with details 
about life and activities in Uruguay, Argentina, and Honduras. 


One 7” reel—72ips—dual track One 12” LP Record 
TAPE, with text $ 8.95 with text $ 5.95 
SPANISH - Volume Ill Catalog No. CGS-108 


Seven interesting personalities are presented on this disc. We hear about life on a ranch 
in Cuba, and then about the exciting experiences of Manuela Ibarra on a trip into the interior 
of Venezuela. The exploits of Francisco Marrero while skin diving in Puerto Rico will thrill 
students and teachers. Excellent narrations by students from Salamanca, Seville, Barcelona, 
and Madrid complete this outstanding recording. 


One 7” reel—72ips—dual track One 12” LP Record 

TAPE, with text $ 8.95 with text $ 5.95 

SPANISH - Volume IV Catalog No. CGS-109 
Included on this fine hi-fidelity recording are narrations by students such as Paz Haro 

Sabater, from Spain, who tells about social work under university auspices. Juan Garcia 


describes a week-end on a ranch in Venezuela, including a typical fiesta. Marcos Intaglietta’s 
hilarious account of a “vizcacha” hunt will keep students and teachers “in stitches.” Other 
outstanding narrations included. 


One 7” reel—72ips—dual track One 12” LP Record 
TAPE, with text $ 8.95 with text $ 5.95 
SPANISH PRONUNCIATION Catalog No. WRS-201 


This recording and accompanying Manual have been devised as a systematic and efficient 
means for acquiring the ability to produce the sounds of Spanish. By use of this recording, 
the student should be able to pronounce properly any Spanish word or phrase. Contents are: 
Section I—Vowels; Section I1—Consonants; Section I1]—Diphthongs; Section I[V—Accentuation; 
Section V—Syllables and Word Groups; Section VI—Special Rules; Section VII—Phrases; and 
Section VIII—Conversation (Intonation). One 12” LP Hi-Fi recording with Language 
Laboratory Manual by Henry W. Hoge, Ph.D., Indiana University. (Refer to Dr. Hoge’s 
article on page 147 of the March 1959 HISPANIA.) 
One 7” ree'—3%3,ips—Single Vetrack One 12” LP Record 
w/Vatrack for student repetition $ 8.95 with text $ 5.95 


oldsmith % MUSIC SHOP, INC. 


Graded recorded aids with texts for more effective teaching and learning 
Complet talog i upon request. 
401 West 42nd Street . New York 36, N.Y. 


PLEASE NOTE: To all orders we have a flat rate packing charge of 50c regardless of the number 
of records ordered; POSTAGE is additional. 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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NEW EXCITING... 


Available in French, German, Italian, Russian 


A new and delightful tape created to aid the students’ comprehension of 
Spoken Spanish. Selected material that can easily be integrated into 
any classroom or language laboratory program. Forty-five minutes (18 
lessons) of recorded material spoken by four natives. In the first lesson 
the phrase is first spoken by a male voice followed by a pause for student 
repetition and is then spoken by a female voice. Each lesson is con- 
structed around subject matter of interest to all students of Spanish. 
This material can serve as the core of your program or as excellent sup- 
plementary study matter, The manual has the key words of each lesson 
illustrated in color tc aid the listener’s audio/visual assimilation. A 
translation of the Spanish text as well as an English/Spanish - Spanish/ 
English dictionary are supplied but not bound into the study text. 


With Text-Tronslation-Dictionary 


INTRODUCTORY SPECIAL $6.95 


(Offer Expires August 30, 1961) 


Additional illustrated texts .................... $1.25 
Additional pocket-sized dictionaries ............. 35 


Goldsmith %4 MUSIC SHOP, INC. 


Graded recorded aids with texts for more effective teaching and learning 
Complete catalogue available upon request. 
401 West 42nd Street + New York 36, N.Y. 


PLEASE NOTE: To all orders we have a flat rate charge of 50c regardiess of the 
number of records ordered: POSTAGE 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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New Programs that put the “Modern” in Modern Language Teaching 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films for most of its more than $2 years of serving 
education has been thought of as the oldest and largest producer of educa- 
tional films. Only within recent years have we broadened our offerings to 
include other educational materials . ..and only where a real need existed. We know that 
in some of our planning we are approaching the same subject area with two entirely 
different kinds of materials, especially in the area of language teaching. We see nothing 
wrong with this... there are no absolutes in instructional materials. We're quite satisfied 
to produce to meet varying educational needs in the realization that the choice is yours. 


VE 


IN SPANISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, RUSSIAN, and LATIN 


A great deal of research and experimentation has been 
conducted into the teaching of language throvgh the 
medium of Programmed Learning Materials. For this 
purpose the Britannica Center for Research has been 
established and leading subject-matter specialists, 
working in conjunction with a professional psycholo- 
gist, have been developing materials for Programmed 
Learning. The first of these materials has been devel- 
oped in mathematics, but now other subject-matter 
specialists have programmed Spanish (as well as 
French, German, Russian and Latin). 

One very important aspect of programmed learning 
is that the material is broken down into small steps 
which are organized in a systematic fashion to give the 
student an understanding of the basic structure of the 
subject matter. 

A second extremely important feature of pro- 
grammed learning is the fact that the student receives 
immediate knowledge of results . . . re-enforcement. 
At every step of the learning process; the student is 
asked a question concerning the material that he has 
just assimilated. This makes the student an active 
participant in the learning process and, through 
immediate knowledge of results, gives him the kind 
of re-enforcement that plays an integral part in the 
learning situation. 


The third important characteristic of programmed 
learning is that each individual is allowed to go at 
his own pace. This means that the bright student can 


move very rapidly, and the student with less ability 
can take the time necessary to adequately comprehend 
the material. 


A series of reports is being regularly released . . . 
the first report on programmed learning materials 
is now ready. If you did not receive it within the 
past few weeks, write us and we'll be pleased to send 
it to you. Ask for Temac — Programmed Learning 
Materials — Reports No. 1 and No. 2. 


Two-Year High School and College Language Courses 
Spanish — Programmed in Units A, B, and C 
French —Programmed in Units A, B, and C 
German — Programmed in Units A, b, and C 
Russian — Programmed in Units A, B, and C 

Latin — Programmed in Units A, B, and C 

The age Program has from a Carnegie 
Grant to Hoilins 

Programmers include: 

Dr. M. W. Sullivan, Head of Department and Director 
of Graduate Studies in Modern Languages, Hollins 
College. Principal peccotiomse for a Carnegie Cor- 
poration Grant in Automated Teaching. Director of 
two NDEA Institutes for Modern Language Teachers. 
panne j of the production of the Language Courses 
‘or 


Professor Staniey M. Sapon, eminent linguistic 
scholar, Associate Professor, Ohio State University, 
is preparing the programmed learning materials for 
the Spanish course. 


A PROGRAMMED TEXT-TAPE COURSE PROFESSIONALLY PREPARED SPECIFICALLY FOR THE 
LANGUAGE LABORATORY — THE 50-HOUR INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN SPANISH 


© The first closely-coordinated, student-tested pro- 
grammed materials to be made ‘available to the high 


school or college classroom. 
© May be used individually by anyone with access to 
a tape player. 
© Fully-iliustrated student text materials. 
Spanish-American pronunciation. 
introductory Spanish is carefully planned to furnish the 
teacher, in a completely programmed, step-by-step se- 
quence, with all of the drili work required at the begin- 
ning of the course. Students, after the first fifty hours 
of study, will have an active vocabulary of more than 
s, a firm grasp of the simple tenses, of the in- 
dicative, the present progressive, and conditional and 
imperfect subjunctive of regular verbs, together with 
many irregular forms. The teacher can then begin the 
sentation of advanced material with the assurance 
the students already have a clear idea of Spanish 


sound patterns, the ability to understand, speak, write 
and read simple Spanish, and a thorough knowledge of 
the basic structural patterns of spoken Spanish. 
introductory Spanish can be used in conjunction with the 
existing first-year course plan, or it can be used alone. 
When used with the existing course, at least two hours 
a week of lab should be devoted to the programmed 
course. During this lab time, the teacher is free to work 
out the problems of the individual students, Ready July 1, 
1961. 


Now in Preparation—Ready for Fall Class: 

THE FULL-YEAR PROGRAMMED COURSE IN 
SPANISH FOR THE LANGUAGE LABORATORY 
An independent Approach integrated so that no addi- 
tional text is necessary. 

With Teacher's Manual and Student's Text 

© Oral for first 3,000 Frames 

© Castilian Pronunciation 


ALSO . . . PROGRAMMED TEXT-TAPE COURSE IN FRENCH PHONETICS WITH STUDENT MATERIALS 
Write for complete information. 


1150 WILMETTE AVENUE e WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 


Os} ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS INC. 


Films, Ltd., 67 Kipling Avenue, S., Toronto 18, Ont. 


NEW YORK ATLANTA . DALLAS HOLLYWOOD 
Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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Libreria Cientifica Universitaria 


Lime 709. Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Nos es muy grato ofrecer nuestros servicios de 
Libreria a todos los Profesores y Bibliotecas que 
tengan interés de adquirir libros de Literatura 
Hispanoamericana nuevos o agotados. Solicite 
mismo el i ante CATALOGO DE LIBROS Y 
REVISTAS LITERATURA que enviamos sin 
cargo. 


Algunas obras recomendadas que 


LEGUIZAMON, Jj.—Historia de ta _ Literatura 
Hispanoamericana, 2 vols.—Bibliografia de la 
Literatura Hispanoamericana. 

SANCHEZ, Luis A.—Hist. de la Literatura Peruana. 
6 vols. —Historia de la Literatura Hispano- 


americana. 

TORRES RIOSECO, A.—Nueva Historia de ta Gran 
Literatura !beroamericana. 

ARRIETA, R. A.—Historia de la Literatura Argen- 
tina. 6 vols, 

BENOT, E.—Diccionario de ideas Afines. 1400 pdgs 

MENENDEZ Y PELAYO, M.—Origenes la 

5 vols. los textos 


as pos a 
tes”, jue no figuran en las ediciones 
istoria de las ideas Estéticas en 


JAS, R.—Historia de la Lit, Argentina. 9 vols. 
SANCHEZ VILLAMIL. Resumen de Historia de la 
Literatura Espafiola. Con ilust, 563 pdgs. 
TICKNOR, J.—Historia de la Lit. Ep. 3 vols. 
VALBUENA PRAT, A.—Hist. de la Literatura Esp. 
5a. edic. 3 vols. 
LIBROS DE ESCRITORES Y NOVELISTAS €ES- 
PAROLES E HISPANOAMERICANOS. Poseemos 
Solicite precio indicando 
autores. A los profesores concedemos ei 10% 
de Descuento. 


el mayor surtido. 


REVISTA INTERAMERICANA 
DE BIBLIOGRAFIA 


INTER-AMERICAN REVIEW 
OF BIBLIOGRAPHY 


A quarterly containing articles, book re- 

views, notes and selected bibliographies 

pertaining to Latin America. A staff of 

collaborators in forty-two nations and 

territories provides news-reports about 

authors, books, periodicals, publishers, 
and libraries. 

Published by the Division of Philosophy, 
Letters and Sciences, Department of 
Cultural Affairs, Pan American Union, 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Subscription Rate: $3.00 a year in the 
Americas and Spain; $3.50 in all other 
countries. 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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At “wry = 
SPANISH - ENGLISH == 
ENGLISH - SPANISH 
cpanish-tnglish | DICTIONARY == 
\ For STUDENTS, LINGUISTS, == 
\ DICTIONARY a size edition x Helpful te 
= tains all current 
== CLOTH — $2.00. == 
=== DEXES — $3.00. == 
— E For Pocket or Desk Liberal Discount on Class Orders. == 
HE. DIVRY, Inc., Publishers, 293 Seventh Ave., New York 1 
| 
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NEW CLASSROOM FILMS 
TO TEACH 
BEGINNING SPANISH 


e LOS TRES OSOS 


15 minutes — sound, color — $140 


e CAPERUCITA ROJA 


15 minutes — sound, color — $140 


Each vocabulary word is visualized. Slow pac- 
ing and repetition reinforce the learning of pro- 
nunciation and vocabulary. At the end of each 
film, the class participates in an oral review. 


PLEASE REQUEST PREVIEW PRINTS THROUGH 
YOUR SCHOOL DISTRICT AUDIO-VISUAL DIRECTOR 


FILM ASSOCIATES OF CALIFORNIA 


11014 SANTA MONICA BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 25, CALIFORNIA. ; 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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@ Picture vocabulary cards 
®@ Correlated LP recording 


@ Rosita y Panchito 


New Teaching Aids 


INTRODUCTORY KIT 
for 


CHILDREN of the AMERICAS SPANISH SERIES 


List price $8.00 
AND 


COMPREHENSIVE TEACHER’S MANUAL 


with detailed daily lesson plans for 


@ Los Viajeritos Venturosos 
List price $4.00 


@ Suggested activities 
@ Instructional Guide 


@ Chiquito y Cola Rizada 


609 Mission St. 


Write for free sample pages from Children of the 
Americas Spanish Series. 


HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


San Francisco 5 


FIFTY UNITS OF BASIC 
SPANISH GRAMMAR 


By Raymond P. Maronpot 
formerly 


Assistant Professor of Languages, 
University of Rhode Island 


This comprehensive workbook in Spanish 

grammar helps determine linguistic abilities 

of pupils in first two years of secondary 

school and first year of college. Lessons cover 

idiomatic expressions, irregular verbs and 

other needed helps, including translation 

examinations which can be used as final 

tests. Personal Progress Sheet serves as added 

incentive to learning. 

Also available: 

FIFTY UNITS OF BASIC FRENCH 
GRAMMAR 

FIFTY UNITS OF BASIC LATIN 
GRAMMAR 


Send for examination copies 


HENRY REGNERY COMPANY 


Textbook Division 
426 South Spring Street 
Los Angeles 13, California 


HISPANIC 
REVIEW 


A Quarterly Journal Devoted to 
tesearch in the Hispanic Languages 
and Literatures 


Published by the Department of 
Romance Languages 
University of Pennsylvania 


Editors: Otis H. Green, Arnold G. 
Reichenberger, and Gustavo Correa 
Subscription price, $7.50 a year 

Bennett Hall 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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EDITORIAL GREDOS 


Benito Gutiérrez 26 - Madrid-8 (Espana) 


EL MEJOR COLABORADOR DE SU CATEDRA 


le ofrece, dentro de la BIBLIOTECA ROMANICA HISPANICA, dirigida 


por DAmaso ALonso, prestigiosa coleccién de lingiiistica romanica, la 


ANTOLOGIA HISPANICA 


que recoge, en primorosas ediciones, lo mas destacado de la literatura espafiola, 
en su serie de antologias; y la obra representativa de los escritores actuales 
seleccionada y comentada por ellos mismos. Cualquiera de estos volimenes le 
sera utilisimo como libro de lectura en la clase. Solicite un ejemplar para 


examen. 


CarMeEN Laroret: Mis paginas mejores. 258 pags. 

Jutio Campa: Mis paginas mejores. 260 pags. 

DAmaso Atonso y José Manuet Brecua: Antologia de la poesia 
espanola. Volumen I. Poesia de tipo tradicional. 346 pags. 

Camuxo José Cera: Mis paginas preferidas. 414 pags. 

WeEncEsLAo FernANnpez FiOrez: Mis paginas mejores. 276 pags. 

Vincente ALEIxaNpRE: Mis poemas mejores. (En reimpresién). 

Ramon Menénpez Mis paginas preferidas. Temas literarios. 
372 pags. 

Ramon Menénpez Pinar: Mis paginas preferidas. Temas lingiiisticos 
e historicos. 328 pags. 

José M. Biecua: Floresta lirica espanola. 604 pags. 

Ramon GOmez bE LA Serna: Mis mejores paginas literarias. 246 pags. 

Pepro Lain Enrratco: Mis paginas preferidas. 340 pags. 

José Luts Cano: Antologia de la nueva poesia espanola. 392 pags. 

Juan Ramon Jiménez: Pajinas escojidas (Prosa). 261 pags. 

Juan Ramon Jiménez: Pajinas escojidas (Verso). 238 pags. 

Juan Antonio pe Zunzunecuti: Mis paginas preferidas. 356 pags. 

Francisco Garcia Pavén: Antologia de cuentistas espanoles 
contempordaneos. 400 pags. 


DAmaso Atonso: Gongora y el polifemo. 


Pidanos nuestro catalogo y cualquier informacién bibliografica. 


Recomiende la adquisicién de nuestras obras en su Biblioteca. 


$0.85 
$0.85 


$1.00 
$1.18 
$0.85 


$1.18 


$1.18 
$1.69 
$1.00 
$1.35 
$1.69 
$1.27 
$1.27 
$1.35 


$1.52 
$2.69 


Preocuipese de que sus alumnos manejen nuestros libros. Se lo agradeceran. 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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La Juventud De América Latina 
(Latin Teenagers) 


American Teenagers experience a personal 
identification with Latin Teenagers 
« Four filmstrips in color 
1. LA JUVENTUD DE LA CIUDAD 
2. LA JUVENTUD DE LA PROVINCIA 
3. LAS ESCUELAS SECUNDARIAS 
4. LA FERIA POTOSINA Y JUN PASEO EN 
ACAPULCO 
« One 7” reel, dual track tape, 3.75 ips— 
with 4 multi-voiced native narrations 
« Study booklet with complete scripts, sug- 
gestions for teacher and student 


4 filmstrips in color 
1 7” reel, dual track tape, 3.75 ips 


1 study booklet 
(Narration also available on records) 


$31.50 


La Vida En México Hoy Dia 
(Living in Mexico Today) 


+ Seven Filmstrips in color 
1. TRANSPORTATION 
2. RECREATION 5. HOUSING 
3. WORKING 6. MARKETS & 


SHOPPING 
7. PLACES OF INTEREST 


Includes historical and modern culture 
contributions 


4. EDUCATION 


«Seven 12” LP with narration by 
Quijada, Centro México ‘one 
side Spanish, reverse side English) 


Also available on one 7” reel, 
tape, 3.75 ips (Spanish only) 
+ 2 Booklets - course outline - complete scripts 

in Spanish 


dual track 


COMPLETE set No. - $57.00 
7 filmstrips, 7 12” records, 
2 booklets 

COMPLETE SET No. 2 $43.00 


7 filmstrips, | 7” reel, dual track tape, 3.75 
ips, 2 booklets 


Sets available for examination on request 
Complete catalog of records, tapes, filmstrips, books, in Spanish and Portuguese on request 


CURRICULUM MATERIALS CENTER 


5128 Venice Bivd., 
Los Angeles 19, California 


‘*The outstanding general journal 
of modern language the 
United States.’’ 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its readers every month stim- 
ulating and helpful articles on meth- 
ods, materials, pedagogical research, 
publications and textbooks in the field. 


Edited by J. Alan Pfeffer, The 
University at Buffalo, Buffalo, New 
York. Published by the National Fed. 
eration of Modern Language Teachers 
Associations. 


Eight issues a year, monthly except 
June, July, August, and September. 
Current subscription, $4.00 a year. 
$4.50 a year net in 


Sample copy on request 
The Modern Language Journal 


Stephen L. Pitcher, Business Manager 
7144 Washington Avenue 
ST. LOUIS 30, MISSOURI 


HISPANOFILA 
LITERATURA - ENSAYOS 


BEGINNING THE SECOND YEAR 
OF PUBLICATION 


A Journal for Critical Studies of 
Spanish and Spanish Americon 
Literature 


Cost of subscription: $3.00 per 
year 


Orders for subscriptions should be 
sent to: 


A. V. Ebersole 
Hispanéfila 
Spanish and Italian 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 


(A limited number of copies of 
Numbers 1, 2 and 3 are available 
to those wishing to acquire the 
complete collection.) 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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A NEW WAY TO TEACH SPANISH 
WITH A REALLY NEW TEACHING AID 


AT LAST! A set of QUICK-CHANGE AUDIO-DRILLS in FUNDAMENTAL 


SPANISH to tie in with your text book of today—to anticipate your text book of 
tomorrow. 


The set consists of 72 conversion or pattern drills, greatly speeded up ond designed 
for use in your classroom or language “‘lab,’’ and available on 18 5-inch reels of 
magnetic tape (speed 3.75 inches per second), with four drilis on each tape. 


Some unique features that make the QUICK-CHANGE AUDIO DRILLS the missing 
link between grammar and conversation: Only native speakers are heard, in perfect 
fidelity, with flawless pronunciation and intonation. Always having the learner in 
mind, the aim in these QUICK-CHANGE AUDIO-DRILLS is to develop that automatic, 
reflexive use of the language that is all but instinctive with a native. The author is 


Robert J. Dixson, well-known authority on language-teaching and author of many 
books. 


Price for the set: $98.50, including a Teacher’s Manual that contains detailed in- 
structions and suggestions for various ways in which the drills can be used, together 
with scripts of all the problem sentences contained in the 72 drills. Send for free 
sample lesson and further information. Available under Title Ii] NDEA. 


Other Important Texts And Materials For Teaching 
And Learning Spanish 


JUST RELEASED: For beginners of all ages: Four 12-inch records based on Margarita 
Madrigal’s best-selling book OPEN DOOR TO SPANISH. Playable at two speeds: 
33 1/3 rpm for slower conversation practice; 45 rpm for faster conversation practice, 
and recorded by the author herself. Price: $6.50 for the set of records; $7.95 com- 
bination price for the set of records and the book (paper bound)——shipping charges 
extra. (The book is available in two editions: paper cover, $1.50; cloth cover, $2.95). 


@ First Steps in Spanish @ Open Door to Spanish @ Workbook in Everyday Spanish 
Books 1 and 2 @ Blue Book of Spanish @ Tests and Drills in Spanish Grammar 


@ Método Directo de Conversacién en Espafiol Libro 1 and Libro 2 @ Spanish Pro- 
nunciation Exercises @ Sound Teaching—aA Laboratory Manual of Everyday Spanish 


WRITE FOR 30-DAY EXAMINATION COPIES 


REGENTS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
LATIN AMERICAN INSTITUTE PRESS, INC. 


200 Park Avenue South — New York 3, N.Y. 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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PATTERNS OF 
SPANISH SUBJUNCTIVE 


A Drill Tape, with text 
By Native Speaker 


20 minutes running time 
Dual track, 74 ips tape 
$4.00 
Additional! texts, 10c each 


John Ervin 
409 Lyric Lane 
Falls Church, Va. 


OFICINA NACIONAL 
DE 


CORRESPONDENCIA 
ESCOLAR 


Any teacher desiring Spanish corre- 
spondents for his pupils should forward 
his request directly to the address below, 
stating the number, sex, and approxi- 
mate age of the correspondents desired 
and enclose 25c for each name requested. 
If any student fails to receive an answer 
after writing two letters and waiting 
about six weeks, a second name will be 
issued without cost. 


Harley D. Oberhelman, Director ONCE 
Department of Foreign Languages 
Texas Technological College 
Lubbock, Texas 


THE 


FRENCH REVIEW 


Published six times a year by the 
American Association of Teachers of French 


Literary and pedagogical articles, book 
reviews and other material of particular 
interest to teachers of French 


Subscription per year $5.00 


Payments to: Advertisers address: 
Geo. B. Watts Morton W. Briggs 
Sec.-Treas. Business Manager 


Davidson College 298 Wesleyan Univ. 
Davidson, N.C. Middletown, Conn. 


Editor-in-Chief 
Julian Harris 


Bascom Hall 
Univ. of Wisconsin 


Madison, Wisc. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT 


Advisory Board: Editor: Ronald Hilton. 
William C. Atkinson, Harold E. Davis, 
Russell H. Preston E. James, 
Robert G. Mead, Jr., William C. Steere, 
William Stokes, Arturo Torres- 
Rioseco, Charles Wagley, Arthur P. 
Whitaker, A. Curtis Wilgus. 

The HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT, 
which is published monthly by Hispanic 
American Studies, Stanford University 
for the Hispanic American Society, pro- 
vides a careful analysis of developments 
in Spain, Portugal, and each of the Latin 
American republics, as well as Puerto 
Rico and the West Indies. It is based 
on a wide variety of published and un- 
published reports, which are housed in 
the Hispanic American Archives, a 
untque depository of information about 
contemporary Latin America which may 
be used by qualified members of the 
Hispanic American Society. Each issue 
of the HISPANIC AMERICAN REPORT con- 
tains about 60 pages. 

Individual subscription including mem- 
bership in the Hispanic American 
Society is $6 per annum (regular), $10 
(sustaining member), and $25 (patron). 
Commercial and institutional subscrip- 
tions are $10 per annum, or $25 per an- 
num including the privilege of using the 
Hispanic American Archives. 


Please mention HISPANIA when writing to Advertisers 
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See and hear a 
CLASSROOM 
DEMONSTRATION 


LANGUAGE-TEACHING TAPES 


In your own school, inspect this latest development in audio-visual 
language training ... outgrowth of Linguaphone's experience in over 
18,000 schools, colleges, and universities. 


Here at last is a teaching tool that helps students learn more... faster. 
For here is a new kind of conversational language program that makes 
language-learning more enjoyable, language-teaching much easier. 

Linguaphone’s unique combination of native linguists and modern 
electronic devices makes possible tape and disc recordings of such 
unusually fine quality that every subtle nuance of pronunciation, 
diction, phraseology, and accent is clear and understandable. The 
synchronized Tapes and Discs, together with up-to-date Workbooks (by 
Dr. Theodore Huebener) and student and teacher Manuals, comprise 
the ONLY COMPLETE language study program available today. 


Such an achievement cannot be described; it must be seen and heard. 
That is why we invite you to evaluate this new Linguaphone School- 
Tape Program in your own classroom. 
Mail coupon today for further information about a classroom 
demonstration, free of all obligation. 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
Dept. SD-35-051 Radio City, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 


School Tapes 
The 4 Most Popular UAPHONE INSTITUTE, Dept. SD-35-051 Radio City, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: I am interested in receiving literature about the 
Languages: Linguaphone School-Tape Program and would like more 


Western Hemisphere Spanish, tion about a classroom demonstration. No obligation, of course. 
ind Russian. 
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HERDER 
BOOK 
CENTER 


7 West 46th St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
Plaza 7-6323 


ENCICLOPEDIA 
UNIVERSAL 
HERDER 


With 40,000 Entries 


On 2,300 Columns 
2,650 Iustrations 


Cloth $6.50 
Leather $8.50 


Ask for our new catalogues 
on imported Spanish books 


SOCIEDAD HONORARIA 
HISPANICA 
for 
Secondary Schools 


The purpose of the organization, 
sponsored by the AATSP, is to 
recognize high achievement in 
Spanish by secondary-school pu- 
pils and to promote a continuity 
of interest in the Hispanic studies. 
All secondary schools (public and 
independent) of recognized stand- 
ing are eligible for charters. 


For information write to: 


L. H. Turk, Sec.-Treas. SHH 
DePauw University 
Greencastle, Indiana 


The Official Publication 
of the 
American Association of Teachers of German 


THE GERMAN 
QUARTERLY 


Editorial, Literary, 
and Pedagogical Articles 
Book Reviews, News Notes, 
Advertisements 
Subscription: $5.50 a year (Four issues) 


Editor-in-Chief: 
Werner Neuse 
Middlebury College 
Middlebury, Vt. 
Managing Editor: 

Harold von Hofe 
Department of German 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 7, Cal. 
Business Manager: 
Herbert H. J. Peisel 
Syracuse University 
Department of Germanic Languages 
Syracuse 10, N. Y. 


For sample copies, address Business Manager 


CLASSICAL FOLIA 


Studies in the Christian Perpetuation 
of the Classics 


With the Support of the Catholic Classical 
Associations (Eastern States U. S.) 


Articles of general classical interest- 
stressing relevancy to twentieth century; 
ALSO prosopographical entries. 


Latin as language in actual use and the 
oral side of both Greek and Latin. 


Annual subscription 


$2.00 


Business Manager: 
Joseph M.-F. Marique, S. J. 
Coilege of the Holy Cross, 

Worcester 10, Mass. 


Secretary-Treasurer: 
Margaret Ann Norton, 
70 Remsen Street, Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 


Samples on request. 
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A. SOUND TEACHING 


= new ideas and developments in language 
SF laboratories, teaching methods and equipment 


NEW MRI/TRW 
MAGNETICON CONSOLE/ DESK 
GIVES LANGUAGE TEACHERS 

COMPLETE SUPERVISION 

AND CONTROL 


* Low, efficient design lets you 
see entire class, while seated 
¢ Fingertip control of up to 6 pro- 
grams 
¢ Instant contact with as many as 
150 students — one or all — 
This modern, functional unit is only 
2% feet high, giving you complete 
visual contact and supervision with 
your class while seated. There is space 
for 6 program channels: tape (reel or 
automatic magazine) playback/re- 
corders, and/or phonographs. Plenty 
of room for storing tapes, headsets, 
other accessories ... all out of sight 
. .. out of the way, yet always on 
hand. Sliding Formica tops instantly 
provide wide, useful desk area. 
Besides offering the world’s most 
complete line of quality, easy-to-use 
equipment, MRI/TRW maintains a 
continuing program of vital educa- 


A EDUCATIONAL ELECTRONICS DIVISION 


Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. 


532 Sylvan Avenue, Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 
World’s Most Complete Line of Language Laboratory Equipment. 


MRI/TRW Magneticon Model CD-6L 
Also available: Model CD-3L with single 
pedestal 


tional services. Tested teaching tech- 
niques, seminars and consultations 
are among the many ways MRI/TRW 
helps assure maximum effectiveness, 
maximum utilization of equipment. 


Write today for complete details on 
MRI/TRW advanced language lab- 
oratory equipment and educational 
services .. . and full specifications of 
the new Magneticon Console/Desk. 
Language specialists available in 
your area for consultation. 

divisions and 
subsidiaries 


LOwell 7-5200 


On display at: NSBA—Philo.—109/110 


‘ 
Servi: the 
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The pioneers of Spain were vital men! 


Many of us in North America tend to forget our legacy from 
Spain. But now, in a shrinking world, we are suddenly aware 
of the gaps in our approach to understanding our neighbors. 
D. C. Heath and Company wishes to call to your attention, there- 
fore, the forthcoming publication of 


ror VAMOS A HABLAR ESPANOL 
JUNIOR HIGH Revised Edition 


SCHOOL By Lépez and Brown 


Listening, repeating, and memorizing answers to questions are 
among the techniques of modern teaching emphasized in the 
volume. It is a text that aims to instill . . . 
. a considerable active Spanish vocabulary, 
. an ability to listen and understand, 
. a good Spanish accent, 
. an idea of Spanish word order, noun inflection, 
verbs and adjectives, 

. a keen and abiding interest in the Spanish 

language and culture. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
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